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PREFACE. 


In presenting in book form the series of articles which ap- 
peared in ELECTROCHEMICAL AND METALLURGICAL INDUSTRY 
from April 1906 to May 1907, the writer wishes to call attention 
to the idea or plan of the work. Тһе intention is to show how 
the general chemical, physical and mechanical principles which 
were elucidated at length in Part 1, can be applied to solving 
the special problems arising in the metal urgy of iron and steel. 
To this end, descriptions of processes have been made as brief 
as was consistent with the clear statement of the particular 
principles involved, and familiarity with the general principles 
explained in Part I has been assumed. To gain advantage 
from the use of this work, the student or reader should master 
the principles taught in Part I, and posess a certain body of 
information as to the modus operandi of the various processes 
of making iron and steel. 

Part III, which is now running serially in the above-men- 
tioned journal, is concerned with the application of these same 
principles to the metallurgy of metals other than iron, it is 
intended on its completion (middle of 1908) to print it uniform 
with this volume, and so to complete the whole work. 

ЈоѕЕРН W. RICHARDS. 

Lehigh University, 

May 15, 1907. 
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CHAPTER I. 
BALANCE SHEET OF THE BLAST FURNACE. 


As the most important factor in the production of the most 
important metal, the blast furnace is the most important fur- 
nace or piece of metallurgical apparatus in the world. It is, 
therefore, proper that we should commence a series of articles 
on the application of metallurgical principles and calculations 
to the metallurgy of iron, by a discussion of the blast furnace; 
and since this discussion, to be complete, must include a wide 
Tange of topics, we will commence with the simplest, viz.: the 
balance sheet of materials, entering and leaving the furnace. 
Later we can discuss the balance sheet of heat entering in, 
developed within and leaving the furnace, the reactions taking 
Place in the furnace, the action of hot and of dried blast, the 
calculation of the proper constituents of the charge, the tem- 
peratures attained before the tuyeres, unused combustible 
energy of the gases, efficiency of the hot-blast stoves, and other 
interesting and practically valuable factors in the running of 


š the furnace. 
Е The blast furnace may be regarded from several points. of 
= iew; we will mention two. First, it may be regarded as a 
uge gas producer, run by hot, forced blast, in which thein- 
combustible portions of the contents are melted down (with a 
little unburnt carbon) to liquid metal and slag, and are run out 
beneath, while the gaseous products pass upwards through 50 
to 100 feet of burden, and escape above. The escaping gases 
are primarily of the composition of producer gas, with some 
of its carbonous oxide changed to CO? by the oxygen abstracted 
from the burden, with some CO? added from the decomposition 
of the carbonates of the charge, and with the usual increment 
of moisture from the charge and volatile matter (if any) from 
the distillation of the fuel. From this point of view, the blast 
furnace is a huge gas producer, giving a rather inferior quality 
of combustible gas in very large quantities, and incidentally 
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reducing to metal and slag the burden of iron ore and flux 
(limestone) which is put in with the fuel. The treatment of 
the furnace as a metallurgical problem may then proceed as 
the discussion of a gas producer, with the composition of the 
gas produced somewhat modified by the amount of oxygen 
given up to the gas by the reducible portions of the charge of 
- the furnace. 

The other viewpoint is to regard the furnace as primarily 
an apparatus for deoxidizing or reducing iron ore, for which 
purpose the ore is charged with sufficient carbonaceous fuel 
to do two things, viz.: to abstract all the oxygen from the 
reducible metallic oxides, and to furnish enough heat, or high 
enough temperature, to melt down to superheated liquids the 
pig iron and slag (combinations of irreducible metallic oxides) 
formed. In this view, the fuel must supply the reducing 
energy and the melting-down or smelting requirements; the 
first by acting upon the metallic oxides at a red toa white heat 
and abstracting their oxygen; the second, by being burned at 
the foot of the furnace by hot air blast, and there generating 
the heat and higher temperatures necessary for the smelting 
down of the already reduced materials. 


MATERIALS CHARGED AND DISCHARGED. 
The materials put into a blast furnace may all be classed 
under four heads: 


Рес 

Iron ore. Charged at the throat. 
PURES nen 

Blast............. Blown in at the tuyeres. 


The materials discharged from the furnace may be classed 
under four heads also: 


Pie HOn еа: \ К 
Se j Tapped from the crucible. 
нне Үр. à 

улс ык } Passing out at the top. 


We will discuss the resolution of each of the four materials 
charged into the four avenues of escape. 


FUEL. 


The fuel used is sometimes charcoal, but in the great ma- 
jority of cases coke, with perhaps some raw bituminous coal 
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or anthracite coal, or in a few cases all raw bituminous coal. 
The composition of these fuels consists of moisture, volatile 
matter, fixed carbon, sulphur and ash consisting of silica, lime, 
iron, alumina, alkalies, etc. 

The moisture is driven off near the top, and goes into the 
gases as moisture. The volatile matter is expelled near to the 
top; almost all of it goes unchanged into the gases, but part 
of-the hydrocarbons thus expelled may be decomposed and 
deposit fixed carbon on the iron oxides, etc., surrounding them. 
This carbon, however, will take up oxygen from the charge 
lower down in the furnace, and thus eventually pass into the 
gases as CO or CO*. We can, therefore, assume without error 
that all the volatile constituents of the fuel pass into the gases, 
but cannot be certain in exactly what state of combination, 
except as regards the moisture. It will be quite exact if we 
know the ultimate composition of the volatile matters of the 
coal, as so much carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, sulphur, 
etc., to charge them thus entirely to the gases. 

The fixed carbon all finds its way ultimately into the dust 
or the gases, either as CO, CO?, CH‘ or HCN, or akai cyanides, 
excepting the amount represented by the carbon in the pig 
iron. Subtracting the carbon in the pig iron from the total 
fixed carbon in the fuel, the difference can safely be put down 
as entering the gases or being in the dust carried away by the 
gases. 

The sulphur in the fuel has a more varied history. When it 
is partly present in the form of iron pyrites, some may go into 
the gases as sulphur vapor, and eventually be burned to SO* 
when the gases are burned; another part may be oxidized in 
the furnace itself to 50°, and as such appear in the gases; the 
rest, along with organic sulphur, passes either into the slag 
or the pig iron. Sulphur passing into the slag seems to do so 
as calcium sulphide, CaS, formed by some such reaction as 


Ca0+C+FeS = CaS+CO+Fe 
ог, if the sulphur was present in the fuel as gypsum, 
CaSO*+4C = CaS+4CO 


The amount of sulphur going into the iron depends really upon 
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the opportunity for it to go into the slag. If the temperature 
of the furnace at the tuyeres is very high, and especially if the 
slag is low in silica, sulphur will keep out of the iron and go 
into the slag, to the extent of ten or twenty times as much 
being in the slag as in the iron; but if the temperature is low 
and the slag rich in silica the reverse may be the case. A 
high temperature and a high percentage of lime in the slag 
are the blast furnace manager’s means of keeping down the 
sulphur in the iron, although high magnesia or high alumina 
are also efficacious. In casting up the balance sheet it can be 
assumed that when using coke or charcoal all the sulphur of 
the fuel goes either into the slag or the iron, and knowing from 
the analysis of the pig iron made how much goes into it, the 
rest can be calculated as going into the slag as CaS. If raw 
coal is used, it is uncertain how much sulphur goes into the 
gases, and an exact analysis of either the slag or gases, for sul- 
phur, in addition to that of the pig iron, would be necessary 
to fix its distribution. 

The ash of the fuel counts in with the other incombustible 
ingredients of the charge. Some of the silica in it may be 
reduced to silicon, and some of the CaO to Ca, to form CaS; 
while most of the iron will pass into the pig iron. It is in 
most cases uncertain whether the silicon in the pig iron comes 
at all from the fuel ash, so it is usual to assume it as coming 
from the silica of the ore only; as to the iron, it is best to assume 
it all reduced to the metallic state, as is probably always the 
case. 

Besides all these avenues of escape for the constituents of 
the fuel, it is sometimes necessary to take into account the 
possibility of some of it, in fine particles, being carried out of 
the furnace bodily with the outgoing gases. If the amount 
of this in the dust is determined, it must be subtracted in toto 
from the fuel charged, and then the remainder distributed as 
just discussed. 

Illustration —A blast furnace is charged, per 1,000 kilos. of 
pig iron produced, with 925 kilos. of coke, containing by analysis: 
Fixed carbon, 86 per cent.; volatile carbon, 2; hydrogen, 1; 
oxygen, 0.5; nitrogen, 0.5; sulphur, 1.0; iron, 2; silica, 5; lime, 
1; moisture, 1. The pig iron contains 3.5 per cent. of carbon 
and 0.1 per cent. of sulphur. The dust carries 15 kilos. of dry 
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coke per metric ton of pig iron. Required the distribution of 
the coke in the furnace per ton of pig iron made: 


Charges. Pig Iron. Slag. Gases. Dust. 
Color Ss 925.0 kg. 
Dust. ue Йе E es .... Соке 15.0 
Fixed C..... 782.0 “С 35.0 C 747.6 Aone 
Volatile C.... 18.2 “ oe n EZ 
HI ES oq H 9.1 
OEE 45“ O 4.5 
as ES ФБ ре : N 45 
HE ET 931 "S: LOS 8.1 
келес Е 18.2 “ Fe 18.2 DEE 
SO er 45.5 “ SiO? 45.5 
ОЕА ЕЗ Е QI x СаО Bl c 
FINU ӨЗ НО 9.3 

Ове. 


Whatever the varieties of ore used they сап be averaged to- 
gether, so as to get the average composition of the ore charged. 
Then, knowing its weight per unit of pig iron made, the dis- 
tribution into pig iron, slag, gases and dust can be made. 

There may, first of all, be blown out as ore dust up to 25 per 
cent. of the ore charged. This must be first deducted as dry 
ore and then the rest distributed to pig iron, slag and gases. 

The moisture of the ore, also any carbonic acid, may be con- 
sidered as going over bodily into the gases. The sulphur may 
Partly go into the gases if present as iron pyrites (this amount 
would have to be checked by an analysis of the gases for sul- 
phur or hydrogen sulphide), but mostly into the slag as CaS. 
Some of it may be put down as going into the pig iron, if the 
sulphur in the fuel does not account for all that appears in the 
analysis of the iron. The iron oxides present must be as- 
sumed reduced to metallic iron sufficient to furnish the iron in 
the pig iron from its analysis; the excess, if any, if put down 
as going into the slag as FeO; all the oxygen given off (the 
difference between the weight of iron oxide in the ore and 
the sum of iron going in the pig iron and ferrous oxide passing 
in the slag) goes to the gases. If there is not enough iron in 


the ore to account for all in the pig iron, then none is assumed 
to go into the slag. 
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The manganese oxides in the ore furnish the manganese in 
the pig iron, the excess going into the slag as manganous oxide 
MnO, the oxygen (by difference) goes to the gases. The pro- 
portion of manganese reduced to metal increases with the tem- 
perature at which the furnace is run and as the slag is less 
siliceous. The amount reduced is known, however, orly by 
the analysis of the pig iron. 

Zinc in the ore is partly found as ZnO in the slag, and partly 
as flakes of white zinc oxide in the gases, which latter partly 
deposit in the dust catcher and are partly carried by the cur- 
rent of gases into the stoves and under the boilers. The rela- 
tive amounts going into slag and gases can be best controlled 
by analysis of the slag. 

Copper, silver, gold, nickel, cobalt, phosphorous, antimony and 
arsenic are almost completely reduced into the pig iron; careful 
analysis of the latter will show exactly to what extent, but 
without this careful analysis they may be assumed to pass 
completely into the iron. Lead is mostly carried out as fume, a 
small amount passes into the pig iron, and, if present in quan 
tity, a large amount may collect as metallic lead beneath the 
pig iron and, if it can, soak into the foundation of the furnace. 

Alumina usually passes completely, as such, into the slag. 
When present in large amount, producing a slag rich in alu- 
mina, and with very hot blast, the pig iron may contain as 
much as 1 per cent. of aluminium, the oxygen thereof passing 
into the gases. Magnesia may be assumed as passing com- 
pletely into the slag; none is reduced. Lime goes into the slag, 
except a not-unimportant quantity which is reduced by carbon 
in the presence of sulphur compounds, and forms CaS, its 
oxygen passing into the gases; a very small amount may go as 
calcium into the pig iron. Alkaline metals partly go into the 
slag, while some may pass into the gases as alkaline cyanides. 
Titanium oxide, tungsten oxide, chromium oxide and the 
oxides of molybdenum, uranium, vanadium are sometimes re- 
duced in small amounts, the more the hotter the furnace is run 
and the more basic the slag, while the bulk of them passes into 
the slag as the lowest oxide which each is capable of forming. 

Silica mostly goes into the slag as 510°, but a portion is al- 
ways reduced to silicon in the pig iron. The amount reduced 
is greater the hotter the furnace is run, the more slowly it is 
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run, and the more siliceous the slag. In some cases as much 
as one-quarter of all the silica going into a furnace is reduced 
to silicon. It is probably reduced only by carbon dissolved in 
iron at the lower part of the furnace. The oxygen of the 
silica reduced goes into the gases. 

Illustration —1956.8 kilograms of ore is charged into a fur- 
nace per metric ton of pig iron made. The ore analyses: Fe*O?, 
71.43 per cent.; SiO?, 14.24; CaO, 2.05; MgO, 1.51; MnO’, 4.15; 
50°, 1.40; H*O, 5.00; Си?О, 0.22 per cent. The pig iron con- 
tains 93.03 per cent. iron, 3.27 carbon, 1.20 manganese, 0.08 
sulphur, 0.40 copper, 2.02 silicon. Assume the dry ore dust to 
weigh 4 per cent. of the weight of ore charged, and that there 
is no sulphur found in the gases, but all the sulphur in the pig 
iron comes from the fuel. Cast up the distribution of the ore: 


Charge Pig Iron. Slag. Gases. Dust. 
Оте, Азас ы" 1956.8 kg 
НЕЕ 7. 781 “ Er se echa Eie Ore 78.1 
75,0 OS 1339.2 “ Fe930.3 FeO 9.1 O 499.8 
DIO а. 267.0 “ Si 20.2 SiO? 22360 22.2 
MnO э 77.8 “ Mn 12.0 MnO 48.00 17.8 
бы om жале OEE GH GSS Et о 0.5 
Dg ce. Е Р 
MgO......... SS en MEO SS vc 
OPEN teres 26:8“ AP S] 10.50 15.8 
H*O 


ЕРА Эба" ere о H9107:6 


In calculating the above we note that the dust is dry, and 
weighs 4 per cent. of the ore, making 78.1 kilos. of dry dust, 
representing 82 kilos. of moist ore, leaving 1874.8 kilos. of 
moist ore to be distributed, plus the 3.9 kilos. of water from the 
dust, which also goes into the gases. This 1874.8 kilos. contains 
the weights given, calculating from its analysis. The 1339.2 
kilos. of Fe?O? contains 937.3 kilos. of iron; but there are only 
930.3 kilos. in the ton of pig iron, therefore the other 7.0 kilos. 


must go into the slag as тох 12 9.1 kilos. of ferrous oxide, 


while 1339.2— (930.3--9.1) = 499.8, the weight of oxygen 
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going into the gases. The 267.0 kilos. of silica contains 124.6 
kilos. of silicon, but there are only 20.2 kilos. in the pig iron, 
therefore, 104.4 kilos. must remain unreduced, passing into the 


slag as 104.497 = 223.6 kilos. of silica, while 267— (20.2+ 


223.6) = 22.2 kilos. of oxygen goes into the gases. Another, 
and equally logical procedure, is to start with the 20.2 kilos. 
of silicon in the pig iron, which must have required 20.2X 


60 
28. 


22.2 kilos. of oxygen to the gases, and leaving 267.0— 42.4 — 
223.6 kilos. of silica unreduced to go into the slag. 
The 12.0 kilos. of manganese in the pig iron would be reduced 


from 12. 0× = 19.0 kilos. of MnO?, furnishing, therefore, 7.0 
kilos. of oxygen to the gases, and leaving 77.8 — 19.0 = 58.8 
kilos. of MnO? to go into the slag as MnO. The molecular 


weights of MnO and MnO? being respectively 71 and 87, there is 


58.8x IT = 48.0 kilos. of MnO going into the slag, while 10.8 


kilos. more of oxygen will be supplied to the gases, making alto- 
gether 10.8--7 = 17.8 kilos. of oxygen given up by the MnO*. 
The 4.1 kilos. of Cu?O contain 3.6 kilos. of copper, all of which 
enters the pig iron and contributing 0.5 kilos, of oxygen to the 
slag. 

The 38.4 kilós, of CaO must supply enough Ca to form CaS 


— 42.4 kilos. of silica to furnish it, yielding 42.4— 20.2 — 


with the S of the 50°. The latter quantity is 26.3х 95 = 


40 


10.5 kilos. to supply which there is needed 10.555 33 = = 13.1 
56 _ 
kilos. of calcium. The latter will be supplied by 13.1X — anm 


18.3 kilos. of CaO, furnishing 5.2 kilos. of oxygen to the gases, 
and leaving 38.4— 18.3 — 20.1 kilos. of CaO unreduced to go 
into the slag. The MgO in the ore goes directly into the slag. 
The oxygen of the SO? goes into the gases. The 5 per cent. of 
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water of the whole quantity of ore charged goes into the gases. 
as vapor. 


FLUX. 


The flux is used for the purpose of making a fusible slag 
with the slag-forming ingredients, contributed by the ore and 
fuel. If we consider the distribution of ore and fuel given in 
the preceding illustrations we see that the chief material to be 
fluxed is silica, with smaller quantities of FeO, MnO, CaO, 
MgO and CaS. The cheapest and most available material to 
flux silica is limestone, the slag formed being a silicate of lime, 
magnesia and alumina, with CaS and smaller quantities of 
other basic oxides. We will not discuss at present the con- 
siderations governing the amount of flux used, since this is a 
calculation requiring separate treatment, as the proper working 
of the furnace depends fundamentally upon it. We may re- 
mark here that enough flux must be used to make an easily 
fusible fluid slag, rich enough in lime, magnesia or alumina to 
carry away satisfactorily the bulk of the sulphur, and so pro- 
duce good pig iron. 

The flux usually contains CaO, MgO, APO, SiO’, FeO, co, 
and H?O. Its H?O and CO? are driven off in the upper third 
of the furnace, and may be put down as going as such into the 
gases. The FeO may be reduced if the slag is very clean, but 
under ordinary conditions may be put down as all going into 
the slag, unless in quite large amount, because the iron in ore 
and fuel usually supplies the total weight of iron in the pig iron. 
The silica and alumina may be carried over bodily into the 
Slag. The magnesia can be put at once into the slag, but the 
lime cannot in many cases be treated that way, because quite 
frequently some is needed to supply calcium for the sulphur 
of the fuel. In the fuel previously illustrated, for instance, 
there is not enough CaO present to furnish Ca for the S, whence 
it follows that some CaO from the flux will be needed to make 
up the deficit. We may, in such a case, either consider all the 
CaO of the fuel to form CaS with part of the sulphur, and then 
take enough CaO from the flux to unite with the remainder, 
or, it is equally permissible to take all the CaO necessary to 
furnish Ca to all the sulphur of the fuel, and to let the CaO 


of the fuel figure as passing entirely into the slag. The latter 
requires a little less calculation. 
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Illustration.—A blast furnace receives 503 kilos. of lime- 
stone flux per metric ton of pig iron made, which analyses CaO, 
29.68 per cent.; MgO, 20.95; 510°, 3.07; AI'O*, 2.66; FeO, 0.48; 
СО?, 42.66; H?O, 0.50 per cent. Assume 8.1 kilos. of sulphur 
in the fuel, for which the flux must provide calcium. Required 
the distribution of the flux, assuming it to make no dust: 


Charge. Pig Iron. Slag. Gases. 
LU i ARS рү 503.0 kg 
CERT 149.3 “ ede a di 
MeO сг аА 105.4 “ MgO 105.4 
тсе ees iat 15.4 “ SiO? 15.4 
NATOS I CU. 13.4 “ АГРО? 13.4 
ОЗ Sek ms 2u- осо КАРО 2.4 её 
OUR OIL. 214.6 “ oM CR TE PURE CO? 214.6 
EE LO. 2.5 “ о EC is H*O 2.5 


The only calculation needed above is that 8.1 kilos. of sulphur 


require s.1x 5 = 10.1 kilos. of calcium, which would be 


2 
furnished by 10.1 xm — 14.2 kilos. of lime, leaving 4.1 kilos. 


- of oxygen to go into the gases and 135.1 of lime to go into the 
slag. 
Brasr. 

The remaining item needed to complete the balance sheet is 
the amount of blast. This may be roughly estimated by ob- 
taining the piston displacement of the blowing engines, and 
assuming a coefficient of delivery into the furnace. This is 
very rough, because the efficiency is not known, and may vary 
anywhere between 0.5 and 0.95. Another rough approximation 
may be obtained by observing the pressure of the blast, its 
temperature, the back pressure in the furnace, and knowing 
the area of the tuyeres, and assuming a coefficient of contrac- 
tion of the hot air jet as it emerges from the tuyeres. Here, 
again, are several uncertain factors, and the coefficient may 
vary between 0.9 and 0.98. Calculations on this basis are very 
rough. 
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The only satisfactory way to determine the blast is to care- 
fully analyze the gases, determining carefully all the carbon, 
oxygen and nitrogen which they contain. Since the carbon 
comes only from the charges, the amount of gases produced per 
unit of pig iron made becomes known, and thence the oxygen 
and nitrogen contained in them. These, minus the oxygen and 
nitrogen coming from the solid charges, leave the oxygen and 
nitrogen which must have come from the blast. The oxygen 


in the blast, minus D the nitrogen, gives the oxygen entering 


as water vapor; but this last calculation is not so satisfactory 
as to observe the atmospheric conditions, and calculate the air 
and moisture on the basis of the contained nitrogen. 

The blast contains oxygen, nitrogen and moisture. All its 
constituents pass into the gases, being put down as so much 
oxygen, nitrogen and hydrogen. Just how much of that hydro- 
Een gets into the gases as free hydrogen and how much as 
Water vapor is not known. Argon and other rare gases in the 
blast are counted and treated as nitrogen. The carbonic acid 
of the air is present relatively in such a small amount that it 
can be neglected, as far as all ordinary calculations are con- 
cerned. 

Problem 51. 


A blast furnace at Herrang, Sweden, is run on ore briquettes 
made by pressing and calcining fine concentrates. The analyses 
of briquettes, charcoal and limestone flux are as follows (see 
Journal Iron and Steel Institute, I., 1904): 


Briquettes. Limestone. Charcoal. 


"uj 

e 

Q 
со 


JUR EST. 5.93 0.18 0.32 
BOUE EI e ET 3.96 AS C 80.31 
EH eT а ТО АНАА 5.50 3.14 0.19 
Mano UE E ос 0.63 M N 0.08 
е REM E 0.76 0.32 О 3.54 
Ong ee eeu 2.23 53.74 0.89 
MEO MN с — 0.97 0.17 0.10 
ео уе Ср 0.006 0.006 0.0068 
п Son p 3 0.010 0.001 0.017 
CU SE OE ee Л 0.007 СО? 42.42  H?O 14.04 


КО 0.50 
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The pig iron contains phosphorus, 0.012 per cent.; sulphur, 
0.007; manganese, 0.025; silicon, 0.60; carbon, 2.70; iron, 
96.656. There is used in charging the furnace: 


СҮЕР н ч УЕ eer к Жа чк LE ee eis 1,190 pounds 
BEYINOSEON ESS УУТ К os one Eie e rte .90 M 
Баторага ДУ 530 d 


And the fuel consumption is 682 pounds of charcoal per 1,000 
pounds of pig iron made. 

The gases at the throat (dried) analyze: N?, 57.3 per cent.; 
СО, 284: CO; HS: ED, 4.3; CH4 0:5 (Rinman). Assume 
blast dry. Dust in gases neglected. 

Required: (1) A balance sheet of materials entering and leav- 
ing the furnace, per 1,000 pounds of pig iron made. (2) The 
percentages of iron, manganese, silicon, sulphur and phosphorus 
going into the furnace, which go into the pig iron. 

Solution:—(1) See table opposite page. 

(2) The total iron in the charge is 969.2 kilos., while that in 
the pig iron is 966.6; the efficiency of the reduction of iron is 
therefore 99.7 per cent. 


The total manganese in the charge is 9.0x21 — 7.4 kilos., 


of which only 0.25 gets into the pig iron, or 3.4 per cent. 

· The total silica charged is 89.1 kilos., representing 41.6 kilos. 
of silicon, of which 6.0 kilos. enters the pig iron, or 14.4 per 
cent. 

The sulphur charged is 0.270 kilos., of which the pig iron 
contains 0.07, or 25.9 per cent. 

The phosphorus charged is 0.063 kilos., while the analysis of 
the pig iron shows in it 0.12 kilos. It is thus evident that all 
the phosphorus goes into the pig iron; for while the analysis 
shows more phosphorus in the pig iron than was put into the 
furnace, yet the divergence is evidently due to segregation or 
concentration of phosphorus in the sample taken, and the prac- 
tical conclusion is that all the phosphorus in the charge finds its 
way into the pig iron. 


NoTES ON THE BALANCE SHEET. 


The FeO of the ore is assumed all reduced, because the 
920.4 kilos. of iron in it is less than the 966.6 kilos. of iron 
known to be in the 1,000 kilos. of pig iron from its analysis. 
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Solution... (1) 


BALANCE SHEET (PER 1000 or Pic IRON). 


Charges Pig Iron Slag Gases 
Ore 1530.2 
Fe?08 1314.9 Fe орос о 394.5 
FeO 60.6 Fe 46.2 FeO 1:9 550 13.2 
SiO? 84.2 Si 6.0 SiO? 69.6 O 8.6 
MnO 9.6 Mn 0.25 MnO 9.3 O 0.1 
APO? БУЫ AA A APOS 43:6 4X 2 
CaO ЗАО O CaO - 34,1 O 0.03 
MgO 14 8b EIUS des MgO 14.8 
P?08 0.092 P 0 Oe ANG 0 0.05 
5 0.153 5 0.07 CaS 0.19 
Cu 0.11 Cu 0:11 9 at ae O 0.01 
Limestone 115.8 
Fe03 a АН М... ЕеО 0:2; 0 0.02 
Sio? ЗВ у ент: SiO! 3.6 
ATO: п ЫРА tee ATAN APO* 0.4 
CaO ари из. 0 CaO 62.2 
MgO 0.2 ; MgO 0.2 M 
P*os 0.007 P AME Ren 0 0.00 
5 OOO ae io ee: CaS 0.0 
co? AGS C PUE ur Ue c Re Le co? 49.1 
Charcoal 682.0 
c 547.7 C Pris PEL C 520.7 
N ieee ge wm Ил dS Fees Ln N 0.5 
[9) = DI Es ies Cooly Gee о 24.1 
Fe?03 PS aca Uo LE RN i FeO 2201770 0.2 
Sio? ев Е УЖА Sio? 1.3 
CaO Gul rele ILLU ri CaO 5.9 O 0.06 
MgO Er lor Mn, e DRE MgO 0.7 
POS 0.046 P 050977. mimes O 0.03 
5 OIG А EON CaS 0.25 
K*O Oe Ode tren. КО 3.4 ie 
но 95 ESAT nln gale ace ce Ver Muse oes H0 95.8 
Blast 2416.8 
о? SA I Ld ME 0 557.7 
N? TOS EN A SKE "М2 1859.1 


Totals 4744.0 1000.0 220.8 3543.7 
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The FeO, however, cannot be assumed all reduced, because it 
would furnish 47.1 kilos. of iron, and there is only 966.6— 
920.4 = 46.2 kilos. of iron yet to be supplied. We, therefore, 
put down 46.2 kilos. of iron as going to the pig iron, thus fur- 
nishing all the iron in the pig iron, and leaving 0.9 kilos. of 
iron to go over into the slag as 1.2 kilos. of FeO. Having thus 
allowed for all the iron in the pig iron, the Fe*O* in the lime- 
stone and fuel must be assumed as passing entirely into the 
slag as FeO. 

The 6 kilos. of silicon in the pig iron is put down as coming 
entirely from the SiO? of the ore, of which 14.6 kilos. is thus 
used up, leaving 15.6 kilos. to go into the slag. The 510° of 
flux and fuel must then be regarded as passing entirely into 
the slag. 

The 0.25 of manganese in the pig iron comes from the MnO 
of the ore, requiring 0.35 of MnO, and leaving 9.3 of MnO to 
go into the slag. 

The AFO? and MgO of ore, flux and fuel go bodily into the 
slag. 

The sulphur in the ore, 0.153 kilos., is more than enough to 
supply the 0.07 kilos in the pig iron. We, therefore, put down 
0.07 kilos. as going into the pig iron, supplying all the latter 
contains, and calculate the remaizing 0.083 kilos. to CaS going 
into the slag. The CaO necessary to furnish this calcium is 
56 for every 32 of sulphur (CaO — 56, S — 32), or 0.14 kilos., 
which, therefore, must be deducted from the 34.1 kilos. of CaO 
present in the ore. The oxygen of this 0.14 kilos. of CaO finds 
its way into the gases. 

The 0.092 kilos. of P?O* present in the ore contain only 0.04 
. kilos. of phosphorus, and since the pig iron contains, from its 
analysis, 0.12 kilos., we may assume all of this going into the 
pig iron. The same remarks are true of the P*O* in flux and 
fuel; altogether, they come somewhat short of supplying all 
the phosphorus in the pig iron, and are, therefore, considered as 
completely reduced. The copper goes entirely into the pig iron, 
although not given in the analysis. 

The Ее?О? of the limestone must be transferred entirely as 
FeO to the slag, since all the iron needed for the pig iron has 
been already provided. The same is true of the Fe*O? of the 
fuel; and an analogous statement applies to the SiO* and sul- 
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phur of both flux and fuel. The sulphur of the fuel does not 
produce an amount of CaS which counts in significant figures, 
and the CaO required is likewise insignificant, as is also the 
oxygen thus furnished the gases. In such cases, instead of 
ignoring the item altogether, or putting down wholly izsignifi- 
cant quantities, the amounts are expressed as 0 00, denoting no 
significant amourt. 

The fixed carbon of the fuel, only, furnishes the carbon in 


the pig iron, the rest going into the gases. The blast is calcu- 
lated as follows: 


Carbon in CO? of fux = 49.1 xi = 13.39 kilos. 
Carbon in gases from fuel = 520.70 “ 
Carbon in gases altogether = 534.09 “ 
Carbon in 1 cu. meter of gas (0.231+0.148+ 

0.005) x 0.54 = 0.20736 “ 
Volume of gas per 1,000 of pig iron 534.09— 

0.20736 : = 2575.6 m? 
Nitrogen in this gas 2575.6 0.573 = 1475.9 “ 
Weight of nitrogen 1475.9 1.26. = 1859.6 kg. 
Nitrogen from fuel = 0.5 “ 


Nitrogen from blast......... rnm I „= 1859.1 “ 
Oxygen from blast 1859.1Х0.3........... dw BOLA 


CHAPTER II. 


CALCULATION OF THE CHARGE OF THE BLAST 
FURNACE. 


In the last chapter we discussed the balance sheet of ma- 
terials entering and leaving the furnace, showing the distribu- 
tion of the ingredients of the charge and the blast into the 
various products and by-products of the furnace. We did not 
there go into the question as to how the proportions of the 
charge are determined by the metallurgist in charge of the 
furnace. There are, however, very few factors of the charge 
which can be controlled at will. The blast furnace reduces 
practically all of the iron present in the ore into the pig iron, 
and, therefore, if the ore contains 50 per cent. of metallic iron 
and the pig iron 90 рег cent., it will take 0.90--0.50 = 180 
parts of ore to furnish the iron in 100 parts of pig iron. The 
amount of ore to be used per unit of pig iron made is there- 
fore fixed by thé richness or poverty of the ore, and is not 
capable of variation. The amount of fuel used per unit of 
-pig iron made is not fixed a priori, as is the amount of ore, 
but is governed by the calorific requirements of the furnace 
while in operation. If the pig iron and slag run colder than 
they should, it is evident that more heat must be put in or 
developed within the furnace, which the manager promptly 
proceeds to accomplish by increasing the temperature of the 
air blast (if he can), or by relatively increasing the amount of 
fuel in the charge (which he always can). The ratio of the 
weight of the ore and flux in the charge to the weight of fuel 
used is called the burden of the furnace, and in practice it is 
usual to charge at one time a fixed weight of fuel, and to vary 
the burden according to the heat requirements of the furnace. 
Changing the burden is therefore only another expression for 
changing the relative amount of fuel used, and this is varied 
simply from observation of the temperatures of iron and slag 
and the conclusions therefrom as to whether the burden is too 
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heavy or unnecessarily light. The amount of blast used is 
another factor relatively fixed per unit of pig iron produced. 
Blow more blast, and more pig iron is produced; blow no blast 
(bank the furnace), and no pig iron is made; the ratio is not 
quite exact, but it is quite nearly true that, other conditions 
being equal, the output of pig iron is nearly proportional to the 
amount of blast blown. Variations in the temperatures of the 
blast produce important changes, which will be separately dis- 
cussed. 

The amount of flux used is really the one factor in which the 
manager has the greatest freedom of action. The amount of 
this indispensable substance used is determined by many fac- 
tors, and can be varied between quite wide limits without 
fundamentally deranging the furnace. It is here a question of 
using sufficient flux in the charge to make with the unreduced 
Constituents of ore and ash of the fuel a slag which shall be 
Well-fused at the temperature of the furnace, shall carry off 
Considerable sulphur, if much is present, and shall not corrode 
the lining of the furnace. These considerations are so im- 
Portant, and often so little understood, that we will discuss 
them more at length. 


CALCULATION OF THE FLUX AND SLAG. 


From the balance sheet of problem 51 it will be seen that the 
Metallurgist running the Swedish blast furnace at Herrang, 
used, per 1,000 of pig iron made, 1530.2 of ore, 115.8 of lime- 
Stone flux, 682 of charcoal, and blew in 2416.8 parts by weight 
of blast. It may with safety be believed that the amount of 
charcoal used was the minimum which he found by experience 
necessary to keep his furnace at proper temperature; and most 
American blast furnace managers will wonder how he could 
get along with so little. The amount of ore used was the 
necessary proportion to furnish the iron. The amount oblast 
Was probably all that could be gotten out of the blowing ap- 
Paratus with which the furnace was provided. Finally, the 
amount of flux was that amount necessary to make a proper 
slag. Let us investigate the question as to how its amount was 
determined and the characteristics of the proper slag. 

The ingredients of the slag produced in the case in question 
are, from the balance sheet: 
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From Ore. From Flux. From Fuel. Total 


TT issn asec 69.6 3.6 1.3 74.5 
ARBOR. oo 11.6 0.4 xs 12.0 
Єз. 34.0 62.2 5.9 102.1 
NoD Sor. 14.8 0.2 0.7 15.7 
HR Ss 1.2 0.2 2.0 3.4 
МЕО esx 9.3 9.3 
K?O... S 3.4 3.4 
CR. 0.2 0.25 0.45 

140.7 66.6 13.58 220.85 


And the percentage composition of the slag: 


SiO? = 33.73 per cent. FeO = 1.54 per cent. 
ABO* = -5143 ^7 MnO = 421. ~“ 
CaO = 26.23 ~ KROSS БАЕ; 
Mog. АЛГ" CaS = 0.20 “ 


The crucial question now presents itself, “ What guided the 
metallurgist in choosing the quantity of lime stone used, and 
in making a slag of the above composition? " The answer to 
this will develop the whole practice of fluxing. 

Primarily, the fundamental guide in this matter is previous 
experience, as revealed in recorded analyses of slags which 
have worked properly. Such analyses have been made for a 
hundred years, and freely published; they show what com- 
positions of slag have been found practicable and suitable in 
blast furnace practice. As reported by the chemists, the analyses 
show the varying percentages of SiO?, AI'O*, CaO, MgO, FeO, 
MnO, etc., found in actual slags made in successful practice, 
and this information would be the metallurgist’s guide in calcu- 
lating the amount of flux to use to produce a good slag. On 
studying these analyses, we find that silica and lime are the pre- 
dominating constituents of all blast furnace slags, the reason . 
being that silica is the principal material to be fluxed, and that 
- lime (from limestone) is the cheapest material which will flux 
it, and form a fusible slag. 

Analyses of numerous blast furnace slags show the following 
variations of composition: 


SiO? 25 to 65 per cent. FeO Oto 6 per cent. 
ADO* З ДИ are MnO a 
TO OO, KO о“ 3 « 
CAO ID TOOT v Na*O f 


MgO — 0^ 18 E, CaS 0X CORE 
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The above limits are not reached simultaneously by one and 
the same slag. The ordinary variations may be summarized 
as follows (according to Ledebur): 


Sio? АРО CaO+MgO | 
Producing gray iron, using char- 

ce Qro oe pene 45—65 10— 5 45—25 
Producing gray iron, using coke. 30—35 15—10 50—55 
Producing white iron, using char- 

COD i» Mee саз a КОМНЫ: 45—50 10— 5  45—59 
Producing white iron, using coke 30—40 10— 5 ° 60—55 
Producing spiegeleisen, using 


А Socios he СА е СМ, 30 10 55—45 


In the latter case there is present 5—15 per cent, of MnO. 

Among these varied compositions, however, there are various 
degrees of fusibility, and of suitability to the blast furnace’s 
needs. The most easily fusible slags are those (considering 
only the main ingredients) which contain 35 per cent. of lime, 
and in which, if alumina is present, each 1 per cent. of alumina 
is balanced by the presence of 0.5 per cent. additional lime. 
This rule gives good slags up to about 65 per cent. of lime and 
alumina counted together. Another observation is, that with 
33 to 40 per cent. of lime in the slag, the amount of silica and 
_ alumina together being some 60 to 70 per cent., it is possible to 

change the relations of silica to alumina within large limits 
(i.e., from 40 to 50 silica and 20 alumina to 25 or 35 silica and 
35 alumina) with very little effect upon the fusibility of the 
slag. On the other hand, with a low proportion of silica in the 
slag, say 30 to 40 per cent., it is equally possible to change the 
relations of lime to alumina within large limits (i.e., from 50 
lime and 15 alumina to 35 lime and 35 alumina) with very little 
effect upon the fusibility of the slag. 

The blast furnace manager usually decides upon the kind 
of slag he will make, on one of three or four assumptions: 

(1) If there is little alumina present, and practically no 
magnesia, he usually assumes some ratio between the weights 
of silica and lime which he desires his slag to possess, and cal- 
culates the weight of flux necessary to make slag conforming 
to that condition. In charcoal furnaces, where there is prac- 
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tically no sulphur in the charge, the silica may be 1.5 to 2.0 
times the lime present; in coke furnaces, where it is necessary 
to eliminate much sulphur, this ratio is usually 0.5 to 1.0. 

Illustration —If a ton of iron ore carries 300 pounds of silica, 
how much limestone, which is practically pure calcium car- 
bonate, will be required to slag it, neglecting flux necessary 
to slag the ash of the fuel? 

Solution.—Pure limestone is CaCO’, ог CaO . СО?, and car- 
ries 56 per cent. of lime, which will go into the slag, and 44 
per cent. of carbonic oxide (CO?), which goes into the gases. 
. Using x pounds of limestone, the weight of lime going into the 
slag is 0.56 x. If we assume the ratio of silica to lime = 1 for 
a coke furnace, and 1.75 for a charcoal furnace, we get the two 
equations and corresponding values of x: 


300 
0.56x 7 1 whence x — 536 pounds. 
300 Де 
0.56x = 1.75 whence x — 307 


(2) If considerable magnesia is present it is usual to either 
count it simply as so much lime, or else to calculate the weight 
of lime to which it is chemically equivalent, and add this to the 
lime, calling the sum the “ summated lime." The ratio of silica 
to lime is then used as the ratio of silica to lime plus magnesia, 
or of silica to summated lime. When there is considerable 
magnesia present the chemical summation should always be 
made. Small amounts of MnO, FeO and К?О or М№а?О are 
also chemically summated as lime. The chemical summation is 
based on the fact that one molecule of a base containing one 
atom of oxygen is considered the equivalent in fluxing power 
of any other similar molecule; e.g., CaO, MgO, FeO, MnO, 
K?O, Na?O are considered as equivalent; but as these mole- 
cules weigh differently, we have equivalent fluxing powers in 
the following weights: 
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PEO reete ЕЕ әти ИКИ ЛЕ» 72 
MaO Ve Д лч оа а ro qon 71 
RAO AL OU oo Fae ee ein cle oan aie aye mdi eh 94 
NAO LN reta eae es mie Id ИЕЫ 62 


from which we conclude that since 40 parts by weight of mag- 
nesia is equivalent to 56 parts of lime, that, therefore, the 


; : 20. ADU : 
lime equivalent of any weight of magnesia is m of the weight 


of the magnesia. Similarly, we get the lime equivalent of these 
bases as follows: 


CaO equivalent of any weight of MgO = do x weight MgO 


« “ “ “ FeO = 56 “ FeO 
“ “ “ “ МпО = 50 x “ MnO 
“ “ “ “ KO = ax о 
“ “ “ “ Na?0 = 53 “~ „Мао 


Illustration.—An iron ore contributes to the slag 350 pounds 
of silica, 12 of FeO and 60 of MnO. It is desired to flux it by 
using limestone containing 38.1 per cent. lime, 13.6 magnesia, 
3.4 silica, and 44.9 carbonic oxide (CO?) How much flux 
must be used to produce a ratio of silica to summated lime 
= 0.8? 

Solution.—Letting x be the pounds of limestone used, the 
ingredients of the slag will be 


SiO? = 350+ 0.034 x 


СаО: = 0.381 x 
MgO = 0.136 x 
FeO = 12 
MnO = 60 
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The lime equivalents of the MgO, FeO and MnO are: 
CaO equivalent of MgO = 0.136 “x7 = 0.1904 x 


56. 


“ = FeO = 12 X73 = 9.33 

= E MnO = 60 xn e 47.32 
71 

se = CaO. = 0.381 хх 1= 0.381% 


Summated CaO = 0.5714 x 4- 56.65 


The ratio of silica to summated lime is therefore: 


350--0.034x _ og 
56.65+0.5714x — 


Whence x = 720 pounds. 


It is easily seen that this method of solution, calling x the 
weight of flux used, and then getting expressions for the weight 
of each ingredient in the slag and the weight of the whole slag, 
is a very general solution which is applicable to any kind of 
assumed composition to which it is desired that the slag shall 
conform. : 

(3) If alumina is present in the slag-forming constituents of 
the ore it also may be reckoned with in several ways. It may 
be reckoned as so much by weight, and added in as such to the 
silica or the lime, or it may be calculated to its silica or its 
lime equivalent, and added into the summated silica or the 
summated lime. Here we touch on a question which has 
agitated blast furnace managers and theorists for a generation: 
Should the alumina be reckoned with the bases or with the 
acids; summated as silica or as lime? It would be presump- 
tuous to set forth a dictum on a subject which has been so 
long and so ably discussed by some of the best iron metal- 
lurgists, but we will assume, as somewhere near the truth, that 
as far as the elimination of sulphur in the slag is concerned, 
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alumina acts in slags low in silica as though it were lime, not 
in the proportions of its lime equivalent 


= (105 x weight of alumina) 
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but rather in about the proportions of its simple weight. As far 
as fusibility is concerned, in high silica slags alumina increases 
the fusibility up to a certain point, above which it decreases it. 
It acts in these, therefore, like lime, and may be classed with 
the bases. In low silica slags, below 45 per cent., alumina acts 
like silica when considerable is present, and like lime when less 
is present; for instance, in a low lime, high alumina slag, alu- 
mina and silica may be substituted one for the other within 
wide limits, without materially affecting the fusibility of the 
slag; in a high lime, high alumina slag, alumina and lime may 
be substituted for each other within wide limits without sen- 
sibly changing the fusibility. To state the matter as succinctly 
as possibe, in slags low in silica (30 to 35 per cent.), alumina 
reinforces the bases in the elimination of sulphur; in regard to 
fusibility, it acts like silica in a slag low in both silica and lime, 
and like lime in all other blast furnace slags. 

Tllustration.—An iron ore carries 10 per cent. of its weight of 
Silica and 6 per cent. of alumina. The lime stone on hand con- 
tains 37.3 per cent. lime, 13.3 magnesia, 3.3 silica, 44 carbonic 
oxide (CO*), and 2.1 per cent. alumina. How much flux is 
required per 1,000 parts of ore to make (a) a slag with 49 per 
cent. of silica plus alumina; (b) a slag with 33 per cent. silica; 
(c) a slag with summated silica = the summated lime? 


Solution. 
(a) Weight of SiO? in slag = 100+0.033 x 
Weight of APO? in slag = 60+0.021 х 
Weight of CaO in slag = 0.373 x 
Weight of MgO in slag = 0.133 x 
Total weight of slag = 160+ 0.560 x 
therefore, 
160+ 0.054 x = 0.49 (160+ 0.560 x) 
whence 


x = 370 
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(b) 100 +0.033 x = 0.33 )160 + 0.560 x) 
whence 
x = 313 

(c) Silica = 100 + 0.033 x 
Silica equivalent of alumina = 280 (60 +0.021 x) 
Summated silica = 153 +0.0515 x 
Lime = 0.373 x 

т h 5 56 

Lime equivalent of magnesia — 40 (0.133 x) 
Summated lime = 0.5592 x 

therefore 153+0.0515 x = 0.5592 x 

whence х = 300 


Returning to the slag resulting from the proportions of flux 
chosen in Problem 51, and containing: 


SiO? 33.74 per cent. FeO 1.54 per cent. 
APO? 5.43 E: MnO 4.21 x 
CaO 46.23 ys К?О 1.54 =f 
MOnt 6 i 


We see that its percentage of silica is low, therefore it is adapted 
to produce pig iron low in sulphur; its percentage of alumina 
is low, and therefore its presence increases the fusibility of 
the slag, which would otherwise be rather deficient, because 
of the high lime and somewhat considerable amount of other 
bases. In such a slag, alumina would be summated with the 
bases. 


5 “А = 33.74 
The-ratio of silica to bases 15... 25... -.. sce $6.06 ^ 0.516 
: TE Я ine 33.74 
The ratio of silica to lime plus magnesia 15....... 53.33 ^ 0.632 
The summated lime = 46.23 
+ СаО equivalent of AlO? = 195 (5.43) = 8.94 
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+ СаО equivalent of MgO = 5 (7.11) = 9.95 

: 56 
+CaO equivalent of FeO = 7 (1-94) = 1.20 

А : 56 
+CaO equivalent of MnO = тр (4.21) = 3.32 

7 T 56 
+CaO equivalent of КО = ETE (1.54) = 0.92 
70.56 

с ^ 33.74 
Ratio silica to summated lime = 70.56 = 0.478 


Problem 52. 


In a blast furnace charge, consisting of 1530.2 pounds of ore 
and 682 pounds of charcoal, per 1,000 pounds of pig iron made, 
it is known from the balance sheet of above materials that they 
will contribute to the slag the following slag-forming ingre- 
dients. (See balance sheet, Problem 51): 


SiO? 70.9 pounds. FeO 3.2 pounds. 
ADOS HE c MnO 9.3  ' 

СаО: 89:9 ..* K? А fa 
MeG--155 ~ ** CaS 704 S 

The limestone at hand contains: 

CaO 53.74 per cent. АРОз 0.32 рег cent. 
МЕО 0ле 5 PEO ess 29 
SO «9344. < CO? 42.42 =" 


Required.—The weight of limestone to be used to make: 
(1) A slag containing 33.74 per cent, of silica. (2) A slag in 
which the ratio of silica to bases is 0.516. (3) A slag in which 
the ratio silica to summated lime 's 0.478. 

Solution.—This problem embodies the conditions which con- 
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front the metallurgist when desiring to calculate the flux needed 
by any given furnace, and we have assumed certain working 
ratios to be aimed at in the slag, in order to elucidate the method 
of solution. 


CONSTITUENTS OF SLAG.. 


From Ore 

and Fuel. From Flux. Total. 
S10t eec n 70.9 0.0314 x 70.9+0.0314 x 
ABO ILIA 11.6 0.0032 x 11.6+0.0032 x 
о БЕЛУ 39.9 0.5374 х 39.9+ 0.5374 x 
МрО ор 15.5 0.0017 x 15.5+0.0017 x 
EN) 5 29.2 19 (0.0018 x) 3.2+ 0.0016 x 
МАО 059. CU UP К кус 0:8. - eee 
ЭО Sud. Tr uU еу ее, Зл е 
Сабен (4 OP Se 0.4:-- Е 

154.2 0.5753 x 154.2--0.5753.x 


(1) To make a slag with 33.74 per cent. of silica we must 
have 
70.9+0.0314 x = 0.3374 (154.2 + 0.5753 x) 
whence x — 116 pounds. 
(2) To make a slag with ratio of silica to bases 0.516 we 
must have 
70.9+0.0314 x = 0.516 (82.9+ 0.5439 x) 
whence x = 116 pounds. 
(3) To make a slag with ratio of silica to summated lime 
0.478, we must first summate the lime as follows: 
Lime = 39.94 0.5374 x 
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19.1 + 0.0053 x 


Lime equiv. of AO? (11.6 + 0.0032 x) 


ыла MgO 21.7+0.0024 x 


A (15.5+0.0017 x) 


wor. dus 77) ZS ( 3.2--0.0010 x) = 2.5+40.0012 x 
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guo c MO Es A 9.3) 2578 
“ 56 72, T 56 = 
- КО = 94 ‹ 3-4) = 2:0 
Summated lime = 92.5 + 0.5463 x 
therefore 
70.9+0.0314 x = 0.478 (92.5+ 0.5463 x) 
whence x = 116 pounds. 


CoMPARISON OF FUELS, FLUXES AND ORES. 

By properly utilizing the preceding principles, it is possible 
to.compare different varieties of fuels, fluxes or ores with each 
other, and thus to determine their relative values to the fur- 
nace, as far as can be inferred from their chemical composi- 
tion. (Some of the following methods are from a paper by 
Mr. F. W. Gordon, Trans. Am. Institute Mining Eng., 1892, 
p. 61.) 

CoMPARISON OF FUELS. 

If different qualities of fuel are available it is possible to 
calculate which is the most advantageous to use in the furnace. 
The fixed carbon only is efficient for the furnace, and not all 
of that, because the ash of the fuel needs to be fluxed to slag. 
and a certain amount of the fixed carbon will need to be burned 
simply to melt this slag. Then the cost of the limestone to be 
used to flux this ash must be counted in, and finally part of the 
labor costs of running the furnace must be charged against the 
slag. We can thus calculate the total charges against the fuel 
to supply one part of available carbon, which is the best basis 
upon which to compare different fuels. 

Illustration.—Two varieties of coke are available for a blast 
furnace, analyzing respectively: 


No. 1. No. 2. 
HIRE carbon. nr. 84 per cent. 90 per cent. 
Volatile matter.-...:..-.. 2i 152.55 
Moisture-b. el. reme 5 rm do 
н ee riri oes "m Say Gy 25 


And costing respectively $4.50 and $5.50 per ton. The ash of 
the fuels analyzes respectively: 
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No. 1. No. 2. 
ЗИ Аас ТЭЭР 2 55 рег cent. 25 per cent. 
РАУ ДБ esce d eie DII DS 
LS ea ол Spar REC TEENS ue ]5. 2 БОЕ 
IMA OTICSIO а Ба 10:55 
Berric'oxide:-v-. мт: — “ 1055 


They are to be fluxed with the limestone of preceding prob- 
lem, assumed to cost $1.00 per ton, and to make a slag carrying 
40 per cent. of silica and alumina together. Assume an average 
of 0.228 parts of fixed carbon necessary to melt down 1 part 
of slag, and that the manufacturing costs borne by the slag 
amount to $1.00 per ton. What are the relative values of the 
two fuels in this furnace? 

Solution.—The amounts of flux needed to 100 parts of each 
fuel burned will be found as follows, letting x be the amount of 
flux used: 


Slag No. 1. Slag No. 2. 
ir e soe ear piers 4.95+0.0314 x 1.50+0.0314 x 
Alumina........- 2.25--0.0032 x 0.30+0.0032 x 
Eames es. tc де 1.354-0.5374 x 3.00+0.5374 x 
Magnesia......... 0.45+0.0017 x 0.60--0.0017 x 
Ferrous oxide..... 0.0016 x 0.54+0.0016 x 


Total weights..... 9.00 +0.5753 x 5.94--0.5753 x 


Therefore, in case No. 1: 
7.20 + 0.0346 x = 0.40 (9.00 + 0.5753 x) 
whence x = 18.4 


And in case No. 2: 


1.80 + 0.0346 x = 0.40 (5.944 0.5753 x) 
whence х = — 2.9 


The negative value in case No. 2 simply means that the ash 
of fuel No. 2 is more basic than the slag, and, therefore, requires 
no limestone, but itself acts as a basic flux. Per ton of fuel 
burned, there would be required respectively 0.184 and — 0.029 
tons of limestone, and the weights of slag would be 0.196 tons 
and 0.0427 tons. (Substituting values of x in the total weights 
of slags.) 


The weights of fixed carbon necessary to smelt these weights 
of slag would be: 
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No. 1. 0.196 0.228 = 0.0447 tons. 
No. 2. 0.0427 X0.228 = 0.0097 “ 
Leaving as available fixed carbon for the furnace in each case: 


No. 1. 0.84— 0.0447 = 0.7953 tons. 
No. 2. 0.90— 0.0097 = 0.8903 “ 


From these figures the cost of 1 ton of available carbon fur- 


nished by each fuel, adding in manufacturing cost chargeable 
against the slag, is 


No. 1. 


Cost of coke, $4.50 + 0.7953 = $5.658 
Cost of limestone, $1.00 x 0.184 + 0.7953 =. (0.281 
Costs against slag, $1.00 X 0.196 +0.7953 = 0.246 

$6.135 

No. 2. 

Cost of coke, $5.50 + 0.8985 = $6.233 
Cost of limestone, $1.00 x (— 0.092) +0.8903 = —0.101 
Cost against slag, $1.00 X 0.0065 x 0.8903 = 0.007 

$6.139 


The two fuels, at the prices given, are therefore of almost 
exactly the same value to the furnace. 

The solution along the lines shown is general, for any de- 
Sired composition of slag, or for use with any given limestone, 
and is a valuable means of comparing the values of different 
fuels. The cost .of a ton of pure, available carbon, when fur- 
nished by any given fuel, is an item which is useful when com- 


Paring the relative values of different fluxes or ores with each 
other. 


CoMPARISON OF FLUXES. 

If different qualities of flux are available it is very desirable 
to be able to calculate which is the most economical to use in 
the furnace. Any acid ingredients in the flux diminish very 
sharply its efficient fluxing power, because they must first be 
Satisfied from the bases present in the same proportions as acid 
to bases in the final slag. The slag thus formed from the im- 
purities requires further to be melted, and other costs are 
Properly chargeable against it. The best comparison is finally 
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obtained by calculating for each flux available the cost from it 
of pure net lime, or net summated lime, analogous to the cal- 
culation for pure net carbon in the case of fuels. Any ordinary 
condition may be imposed upon the slag which the furnace is 
to produce. 

Illustration.—There are available for a furnace two qualities 
of limestone, containing respectively: 


ERO uae es 53.74 per cent. 47.80 per cent. 
МЕО OT 4-61 ty 
STS ea ee aS 3.14. * i E 
N SOTE 0:32:55 3.386 “ 
Hei Lx 0318 hi0 x 
CUu uer espe 42.42 ~ 37.5b “ 


The first costs $1.00 per ton, the second $0.80. Assume them 
smelted with fuel furnishing pure available fixed carbon at 
$6.135 per ton; that 0.228 tons of pure fixed carbon is needed to 
smelt 1 ton of slag; that manufacturing costs against slag are 
$1.00 per ton, and that the slag to be made in the furnace must 
have summated silica equal to summated lime. Compare the 
relative values of the two fluxes. 

Solution.— We will direct our calculations towards finding 
the net cost of 1 ton of pure available summated lime from 
each of the two limestones. The summated lime and silica in 
each flux are: : 


No. 1. No. 2. 
Summated Иттер ovem eere Siew осла 0.5411 0.5502 
Summated'siicH-. ec uude зә Y eR 0.0342 0.0808 
Excess of summated lime.......... 0.5069 0.4694 


The weights of slag formed from the impurities present in 
each limestone will be: 


No. 1. No. 2. 

CaO (difference between amount present 
and excess of summated lime found)..0.0305 0.0086 
Mo scu SE E OL eR ee ee 0.0017 0.0461 
Beg E C ERANT ue UMEN. 0.0016 0.0099 
SION ы аса OCIO ate ae eie ree 0.0314 0.0512 
ОАЕ М ао аа 0.0032 0.0336 


поса оске рыс S мааа oe 0.0684 0.1494 
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The cost of 1 ton of pure available lime from each of these 
fluxes will therefore be, adding in costs chargeable against the 
Slags formed by the impurities present: 


No. 1. 
Cost of limestone, $1.00 + 0.5069 , = $1.973 
Cost of carbon for melting slag, $6.135 X 0.228 X 0.0684 
0.5069 = 0.188 
Costs of running, chargeable against slag, $1.00 x 0.0684 
+ 0.5069 = 0.135 
$2.296 
No. 2. 
Cost of limestone, $0.80 + 0.4694 = 1.904 
Cost of carbon for melting slag, $6.135 x 0.228 x 0.1494 
+ 0.4694 = 0.465 
Cost of running, chargeable against slag, $1.00 X 0.1494 
+ 0.4694 = 0.318 
$2. 487 


The conclusion is that the poorer limestone, at $0.20 per ton 
less cost, is in reality costing $0.191 per ton more for pure 
available lime, or is in reality 8.3 per cent. dearer than the first, 
instead of being 20 per cent. cheaper. 

The method of calculation here described is quite general for 
any compositions of limestone or other flux, and for any as- 
Sumed conditions which the slag must conform to. 


COMPARISON OF ORES. 

As the more complicated, we come to the comparison of 
various ores which may be at the iron master’s disposal. Here 
a similar method of procedure is advisable. It can be calcu- 
lated first, for a unit weight of ore, how much pure lime would 
be required to flux its impurities, how much pure carbon would 
be required to melt the slag thus formed, and to the costs of 
each of these would be added the handling of the slag. Each 
of these can be also expressed per unit of pure oxide of iron ` 
in the ore; and if to their sum we add the cost of ore necessary 
to furnish unit weight of pure oxide of iron we obtain the total 
costs per unit weight of pure iron oxide (Fe*O*). This is the 
basis on which different ores may then be compared. It must 
not be forgotten that one ore may, because of higher sulphur 
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content, require the production of a more basic slag, so that the 
amounts of flux required and slag formed will be influenced 
by the condition necessary to impose on the slag in each case. 

Illustration.—The iron ore briquettes (of Problem 51) con- 
tained Ее?О?, 85.93 per cent.; FeO, 3.96; 510°, 5.50; MnO, 0.63; 
А!?О%, 0.76; CaO, 2.23; MgO, 0.97 per cent. If these cost $4.40 
per ton, and are smelted in a furnace making slag with ratio 
of silica to bases 0.516, and assuming 0.3 per cent. of the iron, 
82.7 per cent. of the silica, and 96.6 per cent. of the manga- 
nese to go into the slag, what is the cost per ton of pure Fe*O* 
from this source, charging pure lime for fluxing at $2.296 per 
ton, pure carbon for smelting slag at $6.135 per ton, and re- 
quiring 0.228 tons of carbon for one of slag, adding also manu- 
facturing costs at $1.00 per ton of slag? 

Solution.—The slag-forming ingredients from 1 ton of ore 
briquettes are: 


72 

FeO 0. .003 х = х 

112 56 

[ (0.5503 x ia) + (о. 039025) | = 0.0024 tons 
MnO 0.966 x 0.0063 = 0.0061 = 
CaO = 0.0223 “ 
MgO = 0.0007 “ 
APO? = 0.0076 “ 
SiO? = 0.0455 “ 
and the bases to satisfy the silica present must 
be 0.0455 + 0.516 = 0.0882 “ 

But, sum of bases already present = 0.0482 “ 
therefore, pure lime to be added = 0.040) “ 
and total weight of slag = 0.1337 “ 
Efficient Fe*O? in 1 ton of ore 0.8593 “ 
plus Fe'O? equivalent of reduced FeO 

= 190 (0.0396 — 0.0024) = 0.0413 “ 


Total available Fe*O? = 0.9606 “ 
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Cost of 1 ton pure available Ее?О? from these briquettes: 


Cost of ore, $4.40 + 0.9006 = $4.885 
Cost of pure lime, $2.296 х 0.0417 + 0.9025 = 0.106 
Cost of carbon for melting slag, $6.135 x 0.228 x 0.1337 

+ 0.9025 = 0.207 


0.148 


Costs chargeable against slag, $1.00 x 0.1337 + 0.9025 


Total = $5.346 


A similar calculation is possible with any ore of any given 
composition, and making any assumed quality of slag. The 
costs of 1 ton of pure ferric oxide thus calculated will give the 
relative costs of the iron obtained from these different sources, 
and therefore indicate the relative values of the different ores 
to the blast furnace manager. 


Problem 53. ; 

Assume a blast furnace manager to use the ore of preceding 
illustration, furnishing pure Fe?O? at a net cost of $5.336 per 
ton, and to use with it fuel-furnishing pure carbon at $6.135 per 
ton, there being required for reduction and melting the iron 
produced and furnishing it with carbon, 0.66 tons ‘of pure 
available carbon per ton of pig iron produced, and the pig 
iron containing 96.656 per cent. of iron. The running costs of 
the furnace are $3.00 per ton of pig iron produced (costs against 
slag not included). 

Required:—The cost of the pig iron per ton. 


Solution: 
FeO? required 160 + 112 0.96656 = 1.3808 tons. 
Cost of the ore, $5.336 x 1.3808 = $7.368 
Cost of fuel, $6.135 x 0.66 = 4.049 


Cost of man ıfacturing (share against pig iron) = 2.000 


Total cost = $13.417 


CHAPTER III. 
UTILIZATION OF FUEL IN THE BLAST FURNACE. 


The blast furnace, in its simplest terms, may be regarded as 
a huge gas producer, producing in the region of the tuyeres 
pure producer gas from fixed carbon and heated air; the gas 
thus produced is partly oxidized in its ascent through the 
furnace by the oxygen abstracted from the charge (which 
latter item is almost a constant quantity per unit of pig iron 
made), and has added to it carbon dioxide from the carbonates 
of the charge. But, after all, the unoxidized and combustible 
ingredients of the gas escaping represent a large part, in fact, 
often the largest part, of the total calorific power of the fuel. 


Problem 54. 


A blast furnace uses 2,240 pounds of coke, containing 90 per 
cent. fixed carbon and 350 pounds of limestone, containing 10 
per cent. of carbon (as carbonic acid, СО?) to produce a ton of 
pig iron containing 4 per cent. of carbon. The gases contain 
24 per cent. of carbonous oxide, CO, 12 per cent. of carbonic 
oxide, CO?, 2 per cent. of hydrogen, 2 per cent. of methane, and 
60 per cent. of nitrogen. 

Required.—(1) The volume of gas, as analyzed, produced per 
ton of pig iron made. 

(2) The calorific power of the gas. 

(3) The proportion of the calorific power of the coke which 
has been generated in the furnace. 

. Solution.—(1) The carbon going into the gases will be that 
in the coke, less that in the pig iron, plus that in the carbonates 
of the charge. 


Carbon in coke = 2,240x0.90 = 2,016 pounds 
Carbon in carbonates = 350X0.10= 35 к: 
Carbon charged = 2,051 pi 
Carbon in pig iron = 2,240х0.04 = 896 “ 
Carbon going into the gases = 1,961.4 “ 
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Carbon in 1 cubic foot of gas: 
In СО 0.24x0.54 
In CO? 0.12х0.54 
In CH‘ 0.02 «0.54 


Total 0.38 х 0.54 = 0.2052 ounces ау. 
= 0.012825 pounds 
Gas produced per ton of pig iron = 196152 152,935 cu. ft.(1) 
0.012825 
(2) Calorific power of 1 cubic foot of gas: 
CO 0.24x3,062 = 734.9 oz. cal. 
H? 0.02X2,613'= 52.3 “ 
CH* 0.02 8,598 = 172.0 Y: 


Sum = 959.2 “ 
— 59.95 pound cal. 
per 152,935 cubic feet — 9,168,450 pound cal. (2) 


(3) The calorific power of the coke considering it to contain 
simply 90 per cent. of fixed carbon, would be 


8,100 X0.90 = 7,290 pound cal. per pound. 


The presence of CH* in the gases points, however, to there 
being probably some available hydrogen in it, which would in- 
crease its calorific power somewhat. A closer approximation 
to the calorific power of the coke could, therefore, be obtained 
by assuming at least as much available hydrogen in it as would 
correspond to the hydrogen in the CH* in the gas. 


CH‘ in 152,935 cu. ft. of gas = 3,059 cu. ft. 
Weight of this=3,059X (0.09X8) = 2,202 oz. av. 
= 137.7 lbs. 

Hydrogen = 137.7 х (4+16) = 34.4 Ibs. 
Available hydrogen in coke = 34.4 

+ 2,240 = 1.54 per cent. 
Calorific power 0.0154 x 29,030 = 447 1b. cal. per 1b. 
Total calorific power of the coke = 2494 ы $ 
Calorific power of coke used per ton 

7,737 х 2,240 = 17,330,880 Ib. cal. 
Calorific power of the gases = 9,168,450 “ 
Calorific power generated = 8,162,430 “ 


= 47.1 per cent. 
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This figure, however, practically over-charges the furnace 
little bit, because the pig iron with its 4 per cent. of carbon 
really takes out of the furnace some unburnt fuel, whose heat 
of combustion may be utilized outside the furnace as in the 
Bessemer converter. The furnace does not generate heat from 
this, representing: | 


7 


2,240 x 0.04 8,100 = 725,760 Ib. cal. 


leaving as actually generated in the furnace 


8,162,430 — 725,760 = 7,436,670 1b. cal. 
= 42.9 per cent. (3) 
Such an average blast furnace cannot, therefore, be accused 
of generating within it over some 43 per cent. of the calorific 
power of the fuel put into it, while the heat rejected as poten- 
tial energy of combustion of the waste gases amounts to more 
than half the calorific power of the fuel. Fifty years or more 
ago, when these waste gases were allowed to burn truly to waste 
the blast furnace was indeed a devourer of fuel, but matters 
have been improved by the utilization of the waste gases to heat 
the blast, and thus опе of the largest ‘‘leaks’’ of heat from 
the furnace has been patched up to some extent, although yet 
far from satisfactorily. 


Problem 55. 

Assume that in problem 54, one-third of the gases produced 
are burnt in hot-blast stoves, preheating the air blown in at the 
tuyeres, and that the blast is thus preheated to 450° C. 

Required.—(1) The amount of blast blown in per ton of pig 
iron made. 

(2) The heat in the blast. 

(3) The efficiency of the hot-blast stoves. 

(4) The increased efficiency of the blast furnace plant as a 
whole in generating the calorific power of the fuel, when thus 
provided with this hot-blast apparatus. 


Solution. 
(1) Volume of (dry) gases per ton = 152,935 cu. ft. 


Nitrogen présent in these (60%) = 91,761 “ 
Ассо ае this MEDI = Vengo e 


792 
0.792 (1) 
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This is the volume of the blast per ton of pig iron produced, 
assuming no nitrogen to come from the coke used, and the 
blast to be dry. If the blast were moist, and its hydrometric 
condition known, the volume of moist blast could be calculated. 

(2) Assuming the blast dry, it is heated to 450° C.,requiring 


115,860 x [0.303 + 0.000027 (450)]х 450 16,430,975 oz. cal. 
1,026,936 1b. cal. 


(3) The hot-blast stoves receive one-third of all the gas pro- 
duced, having, therefore, a calorific power of 


9,168,450 + 3 = 3,056,150 Ib. cal. 


1,026,936 


Efficiency of th reS m aber o 
yo e stoves 3,056,150 


= 0.336 = 33.6 per cent. 
(3) 

(4) The blast furnace was primarily rejecting unused 57.1 
Per cent. of the calorific power of the fuel, 4.2 per cent., how- 
ever, as a necessary loss, to supply the carbon in the pig iron, 
but 52.9 per cent. as combustible power of unburnt waste gases. 
If one-third of these gases are completely burnt in hot-blast 
Stoves; then the combined plant—furnace plus stoves—is 
utilizing 17.6 per cent. more of the calorific power of the fuel 
than before, or 42.9+17.6 = 60.5 per cent., and, therefore, re- 
Jecting undeveloped 39.5 per cent. of the calorific power. (4) 
[The net effect of the use of the hot-blast stove, upon the 
heat generation in the furnace, is practically to put back into 
the furnace, as sensible heat, 1-3X 33.6 = 11.2 per cent. of the 
calorific power of the waste gases, equal, therefore, to 0.112X 
52.9 = 5.9 per cent. of the total calorific power of the fuel. 
This renders available, for the working of the furnace, 42.94- 
5.9 = 48.8 per cent. of the calorific power of the fuel, an in- 


crease of available heat for reducing and smelting of 2:9. = 


13.7 per cent. of the former available quantity.] 

3 The practical conclusion is that a blast furnace generates 
in itself not much over 40 per cent. of the calorific power of 
the fuel used, and rejects nearly 60 per cent.; by using part of 
the waste gases to heat the blast, however, some of this re- 
jected heat, to an amount representing net 5 to 10 per cent. of 
the calorific power of the fuel used, is returned to and injected 
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bodily into the furnace, thus rendering available for the pur- 
poses of running the furnace some 50 per cent. of the calorific 
power of the fuel as a maximum. The efficiency with which 
the furnace applies this 50 per cent. usefully to the objects of 
reducing and smelting, is another question for investigation. 


Problem 56. 


Assume that at the furnace of Problems 54 and 55 thetwo- 
thirds of the waste gases are burnt under boilers, raising steam 
which runs the blowing engines, hoists and pumps, and pro- 
viding 10 effective horse-power for each ton of pig iron made 
per day in the furnace. 

Required.—(1) The efficiency of development of the calorific 
power of the fuel in the plant (furnace, stoves, boilers, engines) 
regarded as a whole. 

(2) The thermo-mechanical efficiency of the boiler and engine 
plant. 

(3) The power which could be generated if gas engines, at 
25 per cent. thermo-mechanical efficiency, were used in their 
stead. 

Solution.—(1) Since the stoves completely burn one-third ' 
of the waste gases, and the boilers the other two-thirds, all the 
combustible power of the waste gases is developed in the com- 
bined plant, and the only part of the calorific power of the 
fuel which is unused is the 4.9 per cent, represented by the 
carbon necessarily entering into the composition of the pig 
iron. The plant as a whole, therefore, develops or generates 
95.1 per cent. of the calorific power of the fuel used. 

(2) For each ton of pig iron, the heat developed under the 
boilers will be two-thirds of the calorific power of the gases, or 


9,168,450 X 2-3 = 6,112,300 Ib. cal. 


_ There is generated thereby 10 effective horsepower days, 
equal to 
10 X 33,000 x 60 X 24 = 475,200,000 ft. Ibs 


| But 1 Ib. cal. = 425x 3.2808 = 13943 “ 
Therefore, thermal equivalent of 
RO eR EL ی‎ = 340,800 Ib. cal. 


1394.3 
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Thermo-mechanical efficiency of boiler and engine plant: 
340.800. 706: E Ee 
6,112,300 — 0.0557 — 5.57 per cent. (2) 


(3) Gas engines, at 25 per cent. thermo-mechanical efficiency, 
would give power representing per ton of pig iron produced: 


6,112,300x 0.25 = 1,528 075 Ib. cal. 
Equal to 1,528,075X 1394.3 = 2,130,645,900 ft. Ibs. 


2,130,645,900 
Or 33.000x 60x24 ^ 44.9 horse-power days. (3) 
A quicker solution is: 
10 _25 44 9 “ “ 3) 
БОБ WE ( 


Leaving net surplus power per ton of pig iron produced рег 
day = 34.9 horse-power. 

The preceding problems have elucidated the question of the 
small proportion of the calorific power of the fuel which is 
generated in a blast furnace, showing it to be, in usual practice 
only 40 to, at most, 50 per cent. of the calorific power. The 
discussion has not explained “ why,” but a further consideration 
will throw light on this question also. 

The proportion of the calorific power of a fuel which is gen- 
erated in a blast furnace is solely a question of how much of 
it is burned to carbonic oxide, CO?, and how much to carbonous 
oxide, CO? If all the carbon were burned to CO’, practically 
all the calorific power of the fuel would be generated; if all 
2,430 
8,100 
heating power of the carbon would be generated. If a blast 
furnace was filled with nothing but coke, and air blown in as 
usual at the tuyeres, carbon would be burned in the furnace 
only to CO, and but 30 per cent, of its calorific power be gen- 
erated and available for the needs of the furnace. The entire 
gain over this percentage is due to the oxidation of CO to CO* 
by the oxygen abstracted from the solid charges, that is, by 
the act of reduction. In Problem 54 we calculated that under 
ordinary conditions, between 40 and 50 per cent. of the calorific 


were burned to CO; only 


= 0.30 = 30 per cent. of the 
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power of the fuel is generated in the furnace; the excess of 
this above 30 per cent. is due to the oxidation of CO to CO? 
during the reduction of the metallic oxides in the charge. From 
this standpoint it is advisable to strive to perform the greatest 
possible proportion of the reduction in the furnace by CO gas, 
because in this case the total generation of heat in the furnace 
per unit of fuel charged will tend towards a maximum. Since 
no carbon can be burned to CO? at the tuyeres, it follows that, 
from the standpoint of the generation of the maximum quantity 
oj heat in the furnace, from a given weight of fuel, Grüner was 
right in formulating his dictum of the ideal working of a blast 
furnace. viz.: 


GRUNER’s “IDEAL WORKING.” 


All the carbon burnt in the furnace should be first oxidized 
at the tuyeres to CO, and all reduction of oxides above the 
tuyeres should be caused by CO, which thus becomes CO?. 
This dictum is not in Grüner's own words, but expresses their 
sense, and from the point of view of the present discussion, it 
is the correct principle upon which to obtain the maximum gen- 
eration of heat in the furnace from a given weight of fuel. It 
practically directs us to generate at the tuyeres 30 per cent. 
of the calorific power of the carbon oxidized in the furnace, 
and the rest that can be obtained from the carbon is to be 
generated during the reduction of the charge. 

If we apply this principle to the furnace and data of Problem 
54, we should first observe that the carbon oxidized in the 
furnace is: 


Carbon in coke charged............... 2016. pounds 
Carbon in pig iron produced........... 89.0 ^" 
Carbon oxidized in furnace............ 1926.6 . '' 


Requiring, if all oxidized to CO at the tuyeres 


1926.6x-$ lbs. oxygen = 2569. pounds. 


But, Problem 52 shows us that there was actually blown 
into this furnace 115,860 cubic feet of blast, containing, there- 
fore, 

115,860 X 0.208 X (1.4416) = 2,169 lbs. oxygen, 
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capable of oxidizing to CO at the tuyeres 
2,169 0.75 = 1,627 lbs. carbon. 
Proportion of carbon gasified burnt at the tuyeres, 


1,627 


1926.6 ^ 0.844 — 84.4 per cent. 


It is, therefore, true of the furnace under discussion, that if 
Grüner's ideal working be called standard, this furnace attains 
to 84.4 per cent. of that ideal; and it is also true that this fur- 
nace generates from the carbon burnt at the tuyeres 84.4 per 
cent. of the amount of heat which could have been generated if 
Grüner's ideal working had been attained. 

It is always possible to find out for any given blast furnace, 
by similar calculations, how much carbon is burned at the 
tuyeres, and how much is burned above the tuyeres, and thus 
to determine how closely the furnace running approximates to 
Grüner's ideal working. This proportion or percentage will 
not necessarily express how efficiently the furnace is running, 
as regards fuel used per unit of iron made, but it will tell what 
Proportion of the calorific power of the fuel used is being gen- 
erated at the tuyeres, and in possibly nine cases out of ten 
this proportion indicates the general efficiency of the furnace 
as regards fuel consumption. 

It will be next profitable to inquire when and under what 
conditions Grüner's ideal working does not correspond to 
maximum fuel economy, and why it usually does. The answer 
is not difficult to understand: if all the carbon gasified in the 
furnace is burned to CO at the tuyeres, 30 per cent, ofthe total 
calorific power of the carbon burned is there developed, which 
is more than half of all the heat generated from carbon in the 
furnace. To this must also be added the sensible heat in hot 
blast, which may amount (as in Problem 52) to some 5.9 per 
cent. of the calorific power of the carbon, making, therefore, a 
total of 35 per cent. of the calorific energy of the fuel gen- 
erated at the tuyeres out of a total of about 50 per cent. de- 
veloped in the furnace. If, however, the blast be heated to a 
very high temperature, or particularly if it be dried, or if the 
ore and fuel are extra pure, so that a smaller quantity of heat 
is needed to melt down slag at the tuyeres, then there may not 
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be needed at the tuyeres the generation by combustion of so 
much heat as Grüner's ideal working would require and cause 
to be produced, and to burn at the tuyeres all the carbon oxi- 
dized in the furnace would be wasteful of fuel. In this,case 
although less heat would be generated per unit of fuel, by 
burning some of it above the tuyeres, yet economy in fuel con- 
sumption as a whole would be attained, because of the better 
distribution of the heat which was generated from a smaller 
total quantity of fuel. 

Illustration.—ln Problem 55 we assumed that the furnace 
ran with blast heated to 450° C., and that this hot blast, burn- 
ing at the tuyeres 84.4 per cent. of all the carbon gasified in the 
furnace, smelted down pig iron and slag satisfactorily and kept 
the tuyere region at proper temperature. If the temperature 
of this blast were raised to 900° C., how much greater pro- 
portion of heat would be available in the tuyere region? 

We have already calculated that the 115,860 cubic feet of blast 
used per ton of iron made, brought in at 450? C., 1,026,936 
pound calories of heat, equal to 5.9 per cent. of the calorific 
power of the fuel put into the furnace. If the temperature 
were 900? C., the heat brought in would be 


115,560 x [0.303 + 0.000027 (900) ]x 900 


I 


37,920,978 oz. cal. 
2,370,061 1b. cal. 


I 


. which equals 
2,370,061 
17,330,880 
of the calorific power of the fuel, a gain of 7.8 per cent. added 
to the heat available in the tuyere region. This causes a very 
great increase in the smelting-down power of the furnace, 
enabling the same work per ton of ore smelted to be done with 
much less consumption of fuel in the tuyere region. Ап idea 
.of this increased smelting-power may be obtained from the 
following comparison of heat available for smelting purposes 
in the tuyere region in the two cases just discussed: 


= 0.137 = 13.7 per cent. 


Case 1. 
Heat developed by oxidation of carbon per 
ton of iron made, 1,627 lbs. X 2,430 — 3,953,610 Ib. cal. 
Sensible heat in blast at 450? C. 1,020,936 =% 


Total heat available = 4,980,546 “ 
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CasE 2. 
Heat developed by same quantity of air 


burning same carbon = 3,953,610 “ 
Sensible heat in blast at 900° С. = 2320061." 
Total heat available = 6,323,671 oy 


It is, therefore, seen that the heat generated and available 
at the tuyeres is increased 1,343,125 calories, amounting to 27 
per cent. of the amount disposable in Case 1. It follows, there- 
fore, that the smelting down power has been increased 27 
Рег cent., and that, if the 4,980,546 calories were sufficient for 
satisfactorily smelting down the iron and slag in the first in- 
stance, that the extra heat of Case 2 can all be utilized for 
smelting down 27 per cent. extra burden. We can, there- 
fore, charge 27 per cent. more burden per unit weight of coke 
in Case 2, because we have the requisite smelting down power 
at the region of the tuyeres, which amounts to saying that 
we can charge 22 per cent. less coke for a given weight of pig 
iron made. 

In actual practice, as the amount of burden is increased and 
the temperature of the blast increased, the change causes more 
and more of the carbon to be oxidized above the tuyeres, and 
a smaller proportion to be oxidized at the tuyeres, thus ob- 
taining less service in the furnace from oxidation of carbon as 
a whole, but compensating for this by the extra heat in the 
hot blast. Or, looking at it in another way, we may say that 
the same heat could be made available in the region of the 
tuyeres, when using hot blast, by the combustion there of a 
smaller quantity of carbon; therefore, we can burn more of it 
above the tuyeres and yet work more economically on the 
whole, than we were working in the first instance, with the 
colder blast. 


MINIMUM CARBON NECESSARY IN THE FURNACE. 


Many writers have assumed that in the reduction of iron, 
oxide, such as Fe?O?, the reaction of its reduction by carbonous 
oxide, CO, is expressed as follows: 


Fe?0*+3CO = 2Fe + 3CO? 
If this were true, there would need to be burnt to CO at the 
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tuyeres only 3C, or 36 parts of carbon, to ensure the reduction 
of Fe'O*, representing 112 parts of iron. The reaction does 
not, however, progress as shown, because CO* acts oxidizingly 
on Fe to such a degree that when 1СО? is present in the gas 
for 1CO left unused, the reduction practically stops, even 
though the gases are moving slowly through the warm ore. 
The real reaction of reduction by CO gas is therefore more 
nearly represented by 


Fe?0*+6CO = 2Fe-4-3CO + 3CO?, 


which shows that 112 parts of iron would require at least 72 
parts of carbon to be oxidized at the tuyeres to CO, in order to 
produce the gas necessary for its reduction. The presence of 
some CO? in the furnace coming directly from carbonates in 
the charge would neutralize still more of the reducing power 
of the CO gas, and cause still more of it to be theoretically re- 
quired for reduction. The minimum amount of carbon neces- 
sary to be charged in the furnace will be that necessary to 
furnish fixed carbon enough for this reducing gas and for the 
carbon in the pig iron. This would be, per 100 parts of pig 
iron, containing say 93 iron and 3 carbon, and using coke con- 
taining 90 per cent. of fixed carbon: 


Carbon burnt at tuyeres = 72X93 + 112 = 59.8 
Carbon in pig iron = 3.0 
Total fixed carbon necessary = 62.8 
Total coke to supply this = 62.8 +0.9 = 69.8 


It results from these calculations that if ''Grüner's ideal 
working " of a blast furnace were carried out to the practical 
extent of reducing all the charge by carbonous oxide, CO, 
and oxidizing no carbon at all directly above the tuyeres, that 
about 63 parts of fixed carbon would be required per 100 of 
pig iron made, requiring from 70 to 80 parts of fuel, according 
to its richness in fixed carbon (90 to 80 per cent.). In prac- 
tice, as is well known, more than this is commonly used, be- 
cause of the larger proportion of unused CO in the gases than 
above assumed: and less than this has been regularly used, 
showing that economy of fuel can be attained without adher- 
ing to “ Grüner's ideal working," in fact, by transgressing it as 
far as one dares. 
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The principle involved can be best grasped by a calculation 
of the amount of carbon which would be required by the fur- 
nace, supposing all the heat necessary for melting down the 
charge were supplied by electrical means, thus dispensing, for 
the purposes of this supposition, with the necessity of blast 
and the consequent necessity of oxidizing any carbon by any 
other agent than the oxygen given up by the ore. In this case 
the gases resulting would be, let us assume, of the same com- 
position as before, that is, containing equal volumes of CO 
and CO’, and since this oxygen is abstracted altogether from 
the ore, the reaction is 


Fe?0*+2C = 2Fe+CO+CO? 


This would represent the utilization of carbon in an electrically- 
heated furnace, and would require per 100 of pig iron made, 
assuming it 3 per cent. carbon and 93 iron: 


Carbon for reduction 24 X 93 + 112 = 19.9 
Carbon in pig iron = 3.0 
Total fixed carbon necessary = 22.9 


Or only a little over one-third as much as the minimum re- 
quired when the smelting down is done by blast. 

Aside from electrical furnace practice, however, this discus- 
sion proves that whatever fixed carbon burns or oxidizes above 
the region of the tuyeres, in a blast furnace, absorbs oxygen 
from the charges with three times the efficiency of carbon first 
burnt at the tuyeres. Every pound of oxygen abstracted from 
the charges by solid carbon requires the use or intervention of 
only one-third as much carbon as that which is abstracted by 
CO gas; or, each pound of carbon abstracting oxygen directly 
from the charge takes from it three times as much oxygen as 
a pound of carbon first burnt to CO at the tuyeres possibly can. 

The ordinary furnace produces at the tuyeres, in order to get 
heat enough to melt down the charges, more CO gas than is 
needed to abstract all the oxygen from the charges; under 
these conditions it is uneconomical to oxidize any carbon at 
all above the tuyeres. The exceptional furnace, because of 
pure ores, small amount of slag, pure fuel, high temperature 
of blast, or dry blast, gets heat enough at the tuyeres to melt 
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down the charges without producing enough CO gas to reduce 
all the charges; under these conditions more or less reduction 
is effected by solid carbon, and with the greatest economy in 
quantity of carbon required in the furnace. These are the 
conditions under which, having passed the turning point, the 
greater economy of fuel is attained the farther away one can 
get from “ Grüner's ideal working." 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE HEAT BALANCE SHEET OF THE BLAST FURNACE. 


Twenty-eight years ago, Sir Lothian Bell first constructed 
а satisfactory heat-balance sheet for a blast furnace. His ob- 
servations were largely, and his experience altogether, confined 
to the reduction of the argillaceous siderite ores of the Cleve- 
land district, England, and although he made numerous at- 
tempts to draw general conclusio:s from the data at hand 
applicable to iron smelting in general, yet many of his deduc- 
tions remain true only for the particular ores and manner of 
working characteristic of the Cleveland district. 

No treatment of this subject, however, can be based other- 
Wise than upon Bell’s researches, following the lines laid down, 
in his “ Principles of the Manufacture of Iron and Steel.” 


Heat RECEIVED AND DEVELOPED. 


The items on this side of the balance sheet are: 

(1) Combustion of carbon to carbonous oxide (CO). 

(2) Combustion of carbon to carbonic oxide (CO?). 

(3) Sensible heat of the hot blast. 

(4) Heat of formation of the pig iron from its constituents. 

(5) Heat of formation of slag from its oxide constituents. 

(1) and (2) Combustion of carbon in the furnace. There is 
but one satisfactory way to determine with exactness the 
amounts under this heading. From the balance sheet, the total 
amount of carbon passing into the gases is obtained; from the 
analysis of the gases, the weight of carbon per unit volume 
Of gases is calculated; the first divided by the second gives the 
Volume of gases per unit weight of pig iron produced. The 
amount of CO and CO? in these gases is then obtained by use 
of : H t 
gases there be subtracted the CO and CO* contributed as such 
by the solid charges, the difference is the CO and CO? which 
have been formed in the furnace. The heat evolved in the 
formation of these quantities can then be calculated, 

255 
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Illustration.—In Problem 51 it was calculated that per 1,000 
kilos. of pig iron produced, 534.09 kg. of carbon went into the 
gases; also that the analysis of the gases showed 0.20736 kg. 
of carbon in each cubic meter of gas. The quotient indicated, 
therefore, 2575.6 cubic meters of gas produced per ton of pig 
iron. From the analysis of the gases there was in this volume, 


I 


2575.6 х 0.231 
2575.6 х 0.148 


595.0 m? of CO 
381.2 m? of CO? 


whose weights were 


595.0 X 1.26 
381.2 1.98 


I 


749.7 kg. CO 
754.8 kg. CO? 


The balance sheet shows, however, 49.1 kg. of CO? contained in the 
limestone flux used, which can be assumed as entering the 
gases bodily. Subtracting this we have 705.7 kg. of CO? formed 
in the furnace, and 749.7 kg. of CO, containing respectively 


705.7x12 = 192.5 kg. of C in CO? 


ә 
749.7 X35 2 3213 kg. of Cin CO 


The heat generated in the furnace by the oxidation of carbon 


is, therefore, 


192.5х8100 = 1,559,250 Calories 
321.3x2430 = 780,760 “ 


2,340,010 “ 


If this carbon could have been entirely burnt to CO?, there 
would have been generated 


513.8X 8100 = 4,161,780 Calories 


Showing that only 56 per cent. of the calorific power of the 
carbon was developed in the furnace; the other 46 per cent. 
exists as potential calorific power in the waste gases, and part 
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of it is really put back into the furnace as sensible heat in 
the hot blast. А 

There is a little doubt as to how to consider the СН“ in the 
gases; that is, whether the heat of its formation should be 
reckoned in as developed in the furnace. This would be (C,H*) 
= 22.250, or 1,854 Calories per kg. of carbon contained therein. 
Its presence in the gas probably results largely from the dis- 
tillation of the fuel at a high temperature, and the heat re- 
quired to disunite the CH‘ from the solid fuel is probably as 
great as is represented by its heat of formation from carbon and 
hydrogen. The item is, therefore, a doubtful one, and as far 
as we know, we may be coming about as near to the truth by 
omitting it altogether as by counting it in. If we wished to 
add it in the illustration just given the calculation would be: 


Volume of CH‘ = 2575.6 х0.005 = 12.88 m? 
Weight of C = 12.88X054 = 69 kg. 
Heat of formation = 6.9 x1,854 = 12,793 cal. 


It should be emphasized that in this calculated heat of oxi- 
dation of carbon in the furnace, no account has been taken 
whatever of where in the furnace this heat is generated. Above 
all, the mistake should not be made of supposing that the 
780,760 Calories produced by formation of CO represents the 
heat generation at the region óf the tuyeres; nothing could be 
further from the truth. A great deal of carbon is burnt to CO 
at the tuyeres, and some above the tuyeres, but a goodly pro- 
portion of this CO oxidizes by abstracting oxygen from the 
charge and becomes CO?. It would not be incorrect, however, 
to divide the heat of oxidation of carbon in the furnace into 
two parts, viz: to assume all the carbon as first forming CO, 
and part of this CO afterwards forming CO?, corresponding to 
the amount of the latter formed in the furnace. If this were 
done, we would have 


513.8 ke. C to СО = 513.8X2430 = 1,248,535 Cal. 
449.2 kg. CO to CO? = 449.2 2430 = 1,091,475 “ 
2,340,010 “ 


This analysis gives us the information that of the total heat 
generated by the oxidation of carbon in the furnace, some- 
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where about one-half is generated by its burning to CO, and 
the other half by the further oxidation of CO to CO?; and we 
also know that the larger part of the former takes place at the 
tuyeres, and all of the latter takes place during the reduction 
of the charges in the upper part of the furnace. 

If we know, however, or have calculated the amount of the 
blast received by the furnace, or, more properly speaking, the 
amount of oxygen in the blast, then the heat generated by 
oxidation of carbon at the tuyeres becomes known. In the 
previous illustration, taken from Problem 51, we can also take 
from the same problem the weight of oxygen in the blast, 
557.7 kilos. This would burn 557.7X0.75 = 418.3 kg. of 
carbon to CO at the tuyers, generating there 


418.3 х 2430 = 1,016,410 Calories, 


or 44 per cent. of all the heat generated by oxidation of carbon 
in the furnace, leaving 1,323,610 Calories as generated above the 
tuyeres by the agency of the oxygen of the charges. These 
figures tell us just where and how the principal items of heat 
were generated in this particular furnace, and the similar cal- 
culation may be made for any blast furnace for which we have 
the necessary data. 
(3) Sensible heat in the hot blast. To calculate this item, 
we need to know the weight or volume of the different con- 
` stituents of the blast and their temperature. The question at 
once arises, as to what base line of temperature shall be chosen. 
It is most convenient to choose 0° C., since that is not over 
15° from the average temperature in the largest iron produc- 
ing countries. However, any other prevailing temperature 
may be taken as the base line, involving merely a little more 
calculation, since our specific heats are reckoned from 0° C. 
The temperature ought, moreover, to be taken as near to the 
tuyeres as possible, to properly take into account the effect 
of cooling of the blast in the bustle and feeder pipes, from 
radia ion and expansion. The blast consists of air p oper 
and moisture, the former with a mean specific heat between 
0? and t? C of 0.303-- 0.000027t, in kilogram Calories per cubic 
meter, or in ounce calories per cubic foot, the latter with a 

. similar mean specific heat of 0.34+ 0.00015t. Since the mois- 
ture at times amounts to as much as 5 per cent. of the blast, 
it should be calculated separately. 
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Illustration: With the outside air at 30° C., and saturated 
With moisture (raining), calculate the heat carried into a blast 
furnace by blast carrying in 1859.1 kilos. of nitrogen, the tem- 
perature of the heated blast being 600° C. Barometer 720 
millimeters of mercury. Temperature base line 0° C. 

Solution: One cubic meter of the moist blast, as taken into 
the blowing cylinders, carries all the moisture it can hold, the 
tension of which is therefore 31.5 millimeters. The tension of 
the air proper present is therefore 720—31.5 = 688.5 milli- 
meters, and each cubic meter of moist air carries 


Tu — 0.0438 cubic meter of moisture, and 
= = 0.9562 cubic meter of air proper. 


Whatever the temperature of the blast, the moisture and air 
Proper will be in this same proportion whenever its tempera- 
ture is over 30° C. If the temperature were 0° C. the moisture 
would be mostly condensed, but for the purposes of calculating 
the heat brought in we may assume the moist air to be at 0° 
C., with its moisture uncondensed. That volume of blast 
which would be 1 cubic meter at 0° and 760 mm. pressure, 
would, therefore, bring in, at 600° C., the following quantity 
of heat: 


HO 0.0438x[0.34 +0.00015 (600)] X600 = 11.3 Calories 
Air 0.9562 [0.303 + 0.000027 (600)] X600 = 179.7 “ 


Total 191067 
Since the nitrogen present in this is 


0.9562 X 1. 293x75 = 0.9511 kg. 


the heat brought in per 1859.1 kg. of nitrogen is 


1859.1 
0.9511 


An amount equal to over one-third of all the heat generated 
by combustion of carbon at the tuyeres. 
(4) Heat of formation of pig iron from its constituents. The 


= 373,344 Calories. 


191.0х 
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Pig iron contains several per cent., some 5 to 10 altogether, 
of carbon, silicon, manganese, phosphorus, sulphur and other 
elements. The energy of their combination with the iron is a 
somewhat indefinite quantity, and in no case can be consid- 
able. Berthelot states the energy of combination of carbon 
with iron as (Fe*,C) = 8,460, which would be 705 Calories per 
kilogram of carbon, and another investigator (Ponthiére) 
states the heat of combination of phosphorus with iron to be 
zero. In the present state of uncertainty it is hardly allowable 
to add in any other than the heat of combination of the car- 
bon in the iron, and leave out that of the other elements. 

(5) Heat of formation of the slag from its constituent oxides. 
Here we touch upon a quantity of more than insignificant 
proportions, yet which is not yet quantitatively known with 
satisfactory accuracy. The main constituents of the slag 
аге 510°, АРО?, CaO, MgO and CaS, which are provided by 
clay, limestone and iron sulphide. If we allow, on the other 
side of the balance sheet, for the heat necessary to de-hydrate 
clay, drive carbonic acid off carbonates, and break up iron sul- 
phide and enough CaO to furnish Ca for CaS, we are then en- 
titled, on the other hand, to place in the heat evolution column 
the heat of combination of aluminum silicate with lime and 
magnesia, the heat of formation of CaS and its heat of so- 
.lution in the silicate slag. The heat of formation of CaS is 
94,300 Calories, or 2,947 Calories per kilogram of sulphur; 
its heat of combination with a silicate slag is unknown. The 
heat of combination of lime with aluminum silicate has been 
determined only for the proportions 3CaO to AI°Si?O’, that is, 
for 168 parts of CaO uniting with 222 parts of aluminum sili- 
cate. This has been determined in Le Chatelier’s laboratory as 
(3CaO, AlľSi’O7) = 33,500 Calories which is 200 Calories per 
unit of CaO combining, ог 150 Calories per unit weight of А120? 
--SiO?*. The calculation would be made on the basis of the 
amount of lime (plus lime equivalent of magnesia present), 
if it were present in a smaller ratio than 168 to 222 of silica 
and alumina, and on the basis of the silica and alumina, if 
their ratio to the summated lime were less than 222 to 168. 
It is probable that in the near future these quantities will be 
known more accurately. 

One item of heat received by the furnace has not been me=- 
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tioned, because of its usual absence, viz.: heat in hot charges. 
Very rarely roasted ore comes hot to the furnace, in which 
сазе its sensible heat must be counted in, else the thermal 
sheet of the furnace will be that much out of balance. 


Heat ABSORPTION AND DISBURSEMENT. 


The items on this side of the balance sheet are: 
(1) Sensible heat in waste gases, including water vapor only 
as vapor. 
(2) Sensible heat in outflowing slag. 
(3) Sensible heat in outflowing pig iron. 
(4) Heat conducted to the ground. 
(5) Heat conducted and radiated to the air. 
(6) Heat abstracted by cooling water, tuyeres, etc. 
(7) Heat for de-hydrating the charges. 
(8) Heat for vaporizing water from charges. 
(9) Heat absorbed by decomposition of carbonates. 
(10) Heat absorbed in reduction of iron oxides. 
(11) Heat absorbed in reduction of other metallic oxides. 
(12) Heat absorbed by decomposition of moisture of the 
blast. У 
(1) Sensible heat in waste gases. The amount of these gases 
is known only from the carbon ‘contained in unit volume, by 
analysis, and the known weight of carbon entering and leav- 
ing the furnace. If there is much fine coke carried over by 
the blast, allowance must be made for the carbon in it, be- 
cause this would not be represented in the gas analysis. The 
analysis of completely dried gas is that usually obtained, be- 
cause if the gas is measured without drying, an uncertain 
amount of moisture is condensed, and, therefore, it is usual 
to dry before measuring and analyzing. The amount of mois- 
ture in the gases is either assumed as that driven off from the 
charges, as shown by the balance sheet, or else is determined 
directly by drawing the gases through a calcium chloride tube 
or other dessicating apparatus. Several tests should be made 
to get a fair average, because much more will be in the gases 
immediately after charging than immediately before. Dust 
must be excluded from the drying tube by filtering the gases 
through dry asbestos. The average temperature of the gases 
should be known over a considerable period; a thermo-couple 
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in the down-comer gives this most accurately and more uni- 
formly than if inserted above the stock line in the furnace. 

The weight of moisture per unit vol--me of dry gas is then 
converted into volume at standard conditions by dividing by 
0.81 (lcubic meter = 0.81 kg; 1 cubic foot = 0.81 ounce 
avoirdup.). The sensible heat of the gases is then calculated, 
using 0° C. as the base line, and the proper mean specific heats 
of the gases per unit of volume. The water vapor will here 
be considered simply as a gas, and its sensible heat above water 
vapor at 0° only calculated. This leaves the latent heat of 
vaporization of this water to be considered as a separate item 
(606.5 Calories), that is, as heat absorbed by reactions in the 
furnace, thus putting it on exactly the same footing as the 
СО? in the gases which has been expelled from carbonates in 
the furnace. By so proceeding much uncertainty as to the 
heat in the water vapor is avoided. 

Af the amount of flue dust is considerable its quantity should 
be ascertained, and the heat in it also calculated and added in 
to the heat in the moist gases. Its specific heat may be ap- 
proximated as so much carbon, iron oxide and silica, the pro- 
portions of each of these present being known. 

(2) Sensible heat in outflowing slag. The weight of slag 
produced is seldom taken directly, but can be reckoned up 
with all needful accuracy from the balance sheet of materials 
entering and leaving. Its temperature and specific heat, solid 
and liquid, melting point and latent heat of fusion, are un- 
fortunately almost always unknown factors. The one datum 
which is needful, however, is the total heat in a unit weight of 
liquid slag as it flows from the furnace, and this is not a diffi- 
cult quantity to obtain. A rough calorimeter with a reliable 
thermometer and containing a carefully weighed quantity of 
water, may be easily constructed. Some liquid slag is run 
directly into it, and by observing the rise of temperature and 
afterwards filtering out, drying and weighing the granulated 
slag, a satisfactory determination can be arrived at. This is 
corrected to 0? C. by using an approximate specific heat, say 
0.20, for the range of final calorimeter temperature to zero. 
In this connection it is important to note that the calorimetric 
determinations of Akerman on blast-furnace slags, give the 
heat in the just-melted slag, whereas slags flowing out of a 
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furnace are considerably, some 200° to 500° C., above their 
melting point, and therefore contain some 50 to 150 Calories 
more heat than that given by Akerman fora slag of similar com- 
Position. Since Akerman’s values run from 350 to 400 Calories, 
the actual heat in the outflowing slag may be between 400 
and 550 Calories. Akerman himself states that an average 
of twenty-seven Swedish furnaces gave 530 Calories as the 
actual heat in unit weight of outflowing slag, and Bell uses 
550 in most of his calculations on Cleveland (England) furnaces. 

(3) Heat in outflowing pig iron. The heat in just-melted 
pig iron is evidently too small a quantity to use in this con- 
nection. The heat in the outflowing pig iron at 200° to 500? 
above its melting point will be 50 to 100 Calories greater. The 
former quantity is about 245 Calories; the latter will be 300 
to 350. Bell takes 330 for Cleveland furnaces; Akerman states 
250 to 325 for Swedish furnaces. We may conclude then, 
to use 300 Calories for a coke furnace running cool, and up 
to 350 Calories for a very hot furnace. 

(4) Heat conducted to the ground. This is a very uncertain 
quantity. It varies with the kind of ground, and is more 
nearly a constant per day than per unit of pig iron produced. 
It is, therefore, expressed per unit of iron produced, larger 
for small furnaces run slowly than for large furnaces run fast. 
It is less when running rich ores and greater with poor ores, 
other things being equal. As nearly as can be assumed we 
would put this item as lying between 60 and 200 Calories per 
unit of pig iron made. Bell uses 169 on one Cleveland furnace, 
but it is certainly less than 100 in some charcoal furnaces using 
pure ores and fuel, and consequently with a small heat ге- 
quirement. 

(5) Heat conducted and radiated to the air. This item is 
likewise more nearly a constant quantity per day for a given 
furnace, and is therefore less per unit of iron produced the 
faster the furnace is run. It may vary between 60 and 250 
Calories per unit of pig iron, the former in furnaces of low heat 
Tequirement per unit of iron produced, the latter in those 
of high heat requirement. If the amount were calculated it 
would figure out as a time function, and would require the 
temperature of the outside shell, that of the air, the velocity 
of the wind, and the total outside surface, in order to calculate 
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by the principles of heat radiation and conduction, the amount 
radiated per day. No one has done this yet for any one fur- 
nace, and, in brief, items (4) and (5) of this schedule are usually 
grouped together and determined simply by difference, their 
sum aggregating from 100 to 500 Calories per unit of pig iron, 
averaging 100 to 150 for charcoal furnaces of low heat 
requirement, 200 to 450 for Cleveland furnaces (Bell) and 
300 to 500 for large, modern furnaces with thin walls and great 
height. 

(6) Heat abstracted by cooling water. In the old-fashioned 
heavy masonry, cold blast furnace, this item was zero. With 
the advent of hot blast, the water needed for cooling the tuyeres 
entered as a heat abstracting factor. It is greater the harder 
a furnace is blown, but does no increase proportionately with 
the output. The heat lost by tuyere-cooling water may be 
50 to 100 Calories per unit of pig iron made. That for cooling 
of bosh plates and the outside of the crucible in modern fur- 
naces, may vary all the way up to 200 Calories. These two 
items are very large in a modern furnace, but are necessary 
expenditures of heat energy in order to preserve the lines of 
the furnace during fast running. For any particular furnace 
they may be determined with all needful accuracy by mea- 
suring the amount of water pumped or used for these purposes 
and its temperature before and after using. 
` (7) and (8) Drying and de-hydrating charges. Water goes 
into the furnace as moisture and as combined water of the 
charges. To convert the moisture, such as is evaporated by a 
current of moderately warm air, into vapor requires 606.5 
Calories per unit of water. This allows merely for its vapor- 
ization in the furnace, and not for any sensible heat which it 
may carry out of the furnace at the temperature of the waste 
gases. This latter item is properly considered in with the 
sensible heat of the waste gases. The common practice of 
saying that it takes 637 Calories to evaporate the moisture of 
the charges is wrong, because this amount would convert water 
at 0? to vapor at 100?, and, therefore, would include part of 
what is properly the sensible heat of the waste gases. On the 
other hand, it is equally wrong to say that this heat of vapor- 
ization should be counted in as sensible heai in the hot gases; 
it would be just as logical or, rather, equally illogical, to count 
the latent heat of vaporization of СО? as sensible heat in the gases. 
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To drive off water of hydration from hydrated minerals in 
the charge requires an additional amount of chemically-ab- 
sorbed heat. As far as is known, this is small for the water 
driven off hydrated iron oxides, so small as to be a doubtful 
quantity and safely left out; but if it comes from clay the large 
amount of 611 Calories is absorbed in merely separating it 
from its chemical combination (2H?O, Al?Si207) = 22,000 Calories, 
which would require 611+607 = 1,218 Calories to put into 
the state of vapor each unit weight of water entering the fur- 
nace chemically combined in clay. (This does not concern 
the ordinary moisture in moist clay, expelled at 100° C., but 
only the combined water in the dry clay). Where much clay 
Occurs in the ores this quantity becomes important, and its 
amount explains some of the difficulties met in working clayey 
charges, particularly since a large part of this chemically com- 
bined water is expelled only at a red heat, and, therefore, 
cools greatly the hotter zones of the furnace. 

(9) Decomposition of carbonates. Raw limestone, or dolo- 
mite, is the usual flux of the blast furnace, and its carbonic 
acid is evolved at temperatures between 600° and 800°. Whether 
some of this is subsequently decomposed by contact with 
carbon and reduced to CO, is immaterial to the balance sheet, 
because more than enough CO? escapes from the furnace to 
represent the CO? of the flux, and we charge the furnace only 
with the formation of the CO and CO? actually found in the 
gases, less the CO? from fluxes. Bell charges up the heat 
absorbed also in the assumed reaction CO?+C = 2CO, but 
this is an error, because it is doubtful how much of the CO? 
is thus decomposed, and the question, in its last analysis, 
is one of heat distribution in the furnace, and does not concern 
the totals of heat absorbed or evolved. We can, therefore, 
Omit the item of decomposition of this CO? (as likewise, and 
for analogous reasons, the heat evolved in carbon deposition in 
the upper part of the furnace—2CO = C+CO*), and need 
consider only the heat required to expel the CO? from car- 
bonates. This is: 

(CaO, CO?) — 45,150 Calories — 1,026 Calories per kg. CO? 


(MgO, СО?) = 29,300 “ = 666 ° 
(MnO, СО?) = 22,200 ‘“ = 2500 “s “4 
(FeO, CO?) = 24,900 “ = 566 “ 4 


(ZnO, CO?) 15500 — * = 352 “ $ 
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By using the above figures, in connection with the known 
composition of ore and fluxes, the heat required to decompose 
carbonates can be correctly calculated. 

(10) Reduction of iron oxides. The heats of formation of 
the various oxides of iron are: 


(Fe,O) = 65,700 Calories = 1,173 Calories per kg. iron 
(Fe3,0) = 270,500 “ = 1,671 * А 
(Fe?,O%) = 195,000 “ = 1,746 i s 


And, therefore, just these quarities of heat are required per 
unit weight of iron reduced from these compounds. If the 
ore is a carbonate the heat absorbed in driving of СО? from 
FeCO? can be first allowed for, and then the heat required 
for reduction of the FeO calculated on the weight of the re- 
duced iron. If some FeO goes into the slag it will be as FeO, 
and if the ore was Fe*O?, or FeO‘, the reduction of unit weight 
of iron from the state of Fe*O?, or Fe*O*, to the state of FeO, 
absorbs respectively 573 or 498 Calories, as may be readily 
deduced from the heats of formation of the three oxides con- 
cerned. If FeS is present its heat of formation is 


(Fe, S) = 24,000 Calories = 429 Calories per kg. Fe. 


If the iron is charged partly as silicate, such as mill or tap 
cinder, an additional amount of heat will be required for re- 
duction, equal to that needed to separate the iron oxides from 
their combination with silica. The heat of formation of the 
bi-silicate slag only has been determined. 


(FeO, SiO?) = 8,900 Calories = 148 Calories per kg. SiO". 


And since the cinders concerned contain relatively more iron 
than this, we can best make allowance for the heat required to 
set free the silica. It is necessary, therefore, to take the amount 
of silica in the iron cinder charged, and allow, ‘as necessary 
for its decomposition into FeO and SiO’, 148 Calories for each 
unit weight of SiO? contained. 

(11) Reduction of non-ferrous oxides. Silicon is usually 
present in pig iron, its reduction from silica requiring: 


(Si, О?) = 180,000 Calories = 6,413 Calories per kg. Si. 
There is a little doubt about this (Berthelot’s) figure; more 
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recent determinations, not yet published, point rather to 196,000 
and 7,000 Calories respectively. 

Manganese is often present in the ores as Mn?O?, Mn?O', or 
MnO?, and going partly into the slag as MnO. The heat ab- 
sorbed in-reduction to manganese is: 


(Mn, O) — 90,900 Calories — 1,653 Calories per kg.Mn 
(Mn, 09 <= 328,000  * = 1,9889“ 5 
(Mn, O) = 125,300 “< = 2278" € ji 


For the MnO produced and going into the slag, the reduc- 
tion from Mn*O*, or MnO?, per unit weight of contained man- 
ganese, absorbs 335 or 625 Calories respectively. 

Sulphur generally comes from the reduction of FeS, re- 
quiring 667 Calories per kg. of sulphur; but care must be taken 
rot to allow for this heat twice, since if reckoned once under 
the head of iron reduction it must not be reckoned on the 
balance sheet a second time under sulphur. One reduction of 
FeS liberates both constituents. 

Phosphorus may be reduced in large quantity in making basic 
iron. It probably comes mostly from calcium phosphate, in 
which case we must reckon on not only the heat of oxidation 
of phosphoric oxide but also its heat of combination with lime: 


(P?, Оз) — 365,300 Cal. — 5,892 Cal. per kg. of P. 
(3CaO, P?O) = 159,400 “ = 2,410 “ 2 contained. 


Making a total heat requirement of 8,302 Calories to separate 
uzit weight of phosphorus from phosphate of lime, and leave 
free lime. In a furnace making a pig iron with several per 
cent. of phosphorus, this item becomes quite large. 

Calcium occurs in the slag as CaS, its reduction from lime 
requiring 


(Ca, O) = 130,500 Calories = 3,263 Calories per kg. Ca. 


Other elements than the above rarely occur in pig iron in 
notable quantity. If rare ones occur, their heat of reduction 
can be sought in thermochemical tables. Those of tungsten, 
titanium, molybdendum and chromium are, however, not at 
present known. 

(12) Decomposition of moisture in the blast. This is to be 
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counted as vapor of water, the heat required to decompose, 
which is: 


(H?, O) vapor = 58,060 Cal. 


3,226 Cal. per kg. HO. 
29,030 “ ACH? 


It is not correct to allow here for the sensible heat in this ` 
water vapor coming in with the hot blast, because that heat 
should go on the other side of the balance sheet as heat de- 
livered to the furnace. Neither is it correct to subtract the 
heat of combination of the oxygen of this moisture with car- 
bon to form CO at the tuyeres; because, although that com- 
bination actually does take place, yet the heat thereby evolved 
properly belongs also on the other side of the balance sheet, 
and is there properly taken care of as part of the heat of oxida- 
tion of carbon in the furnace. 


Problem 57. 
(Data partly from paper by the author, Transactions Ameri- 
can Institute of Mining Engineers, 1905). 
A blast furnace running on Lake Superior ore has the fol- 
lowing charges, per 100 of pig iron produced: 


Hematite ore: 177.6; composition НО —10.0 per cent. 
SiO? —10.0 а 
АГРО: — 3.5 $ 
Fe?O0* —76.5 3; 
Limestone: 44.4; composition SiO — 5.0 d 
MgO — 48 s 
CaO —47.6 E 
CO?!  —42.6 Ы 
Coke: 95.8 ;сотроѕійоп SiO? — 5.3 A 
CaO — 5.3 “ 
HO —1.0 3 
C —88.0 i 
Pig iron produced: 100; composition Si — 1.0 E 
C — 4.0 > 
Ее —95.0 Š 
Gases produced: composition dry: co? —13.0 ч 
со —22.3 He 
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Blast used: Contained 5.66 grains of moisture per cubic foot 
of dry air, at 24? C. = 75? F. 

Charges in pounds: Coke, 10,200; ore, 20,000; stone 5,000. 

Product per day: Pig iron, 358 tons = 801,920 pounds. 

Coke used per day: 768,626 pounds. 

Temperature of blast 720? F. — 382? C. 

Temperature of waste gases — 538? F. — 281? C. 

Displacement of blowing engines = 40,000 ft.* per min. 

Heat in one unit of pig iron — 325 Calories. 

Heat in one unit of slag — 525 Calories. 

Cooling water, per day, heated 50? C. — 300,000 gallons. 


Required: (1) The volume of gases per 100 kg. of pig iron 

(2) A balance sheet of materials entering and leaving the 
furnace, per 100 unit of pig iron. 

(3) The volume and weight of blast per 100 kg. of pig iron. 

(4) The efficiency of the blowing plant. 

(5) The heat balance sheet of the furnace. 

(6) The proportion of the fixed carbon of the fuel burnt at 
the tuyeres. 

(7) The proportion of the whole heat generated at the 
tuyeres. 

(S) The proportion of the iron reduced in the furnace which 
is reduced by solid carbon from FeO. 

(9) The theoretical maximum of temperature at the tuyeres. 

(10) The theoretical maximum if all the moisture were 
removed from the blast. 

Solution: (1) To find the volume of the gases: 


Carbon in the coke used 95.8 X 0.88 — 84.3 kg. 
Carbon in the limestone 44.4 X 0.426 x Е. = 25:256 
Total carbon entering furnace = 89.5 “ 
Carbon in 100 of pig iron : = 40 “ 
Carbon entering gases = 85.5 “ 
Carbonous and carbonic oxides in gases = 35.3 per cent 
Carbon in 1 m? of dried gas = 0.540.353 = 0.19062 kg. 
85.5 


Dry gas per 100 kg. of pig iron = = 448.5 m*. (1) 


(1.19062 
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Dry gas per 100 oz. of pig iron = 448.5 ft.? 


Dry gas per 100 pounds of pig iron = 448.5 

x16 = 7176.0 “ 
Dry gas per 2240 pounds of pig iron = 7176.0 

х 22.4 = 160,742 “ 


160,742 X 358 (tons) 


Dry gas per minute = 60x 24 


39,962 “ 


(2) BALANCE SHEET OF MATERIALS, PER 100 or Pic-1RON. 


= Charges Pig Iron Slag Gases 
E| Ее?О? 135.6 PEOR docs о 40.7 
PA ok св ту: бә ИЕА ET > H?O 7.8 
ӨЖ SIO*- 17.8 Si 1.0 SiO? 15.7 O 1.1 
«| Sio? Curb EMEN E GIO ID DL EE 
ДО snare ied Deh bat ue Can 91 Dh. кР ее 
IMPOR VP ANF Sa МО AT 0 
=) CO? 19:0, (2 4D CEDE GEN at tes CO? 19.0 
| С 84.3 Оз Өл ААА © 80.3 
85| SiO? Big wor E SiO? BO n I aS 
E CaO DEA M eee Cao bia i ees 
H?O трое Mee VY Lares. ee H?O 0.9 
=| o? Qa MTS Um АДА АМА ADS O 96.4 
S| N? E: A CE ee cas ter PISA N? 321.3 
$| но Гера А A DE H 0.5 
m о 4.0 
Total 740.0 100.0 58.0 582.0 


The charges are calculated simply from the weights of ore, 
flux and fuel used, and their percentage composition. The 
blast is calculated as given in solution of requirement (3). 

The 1.0 of silicon in the pig iron requires 1.0 х (60+ 28) 
= 2.1 parts of SiO? to furnish it, leaving 15.7 of unreduced 
SiO? to go into the slag, and 1.1 of oxygen to the gases. 

(3) The balance sheet shows that the solid charges furnish 
to the gases 41.8 of О, 190 of CO? and 18.7 of H*O. The H?O 
goes as such into the gases, and therefore its oxygen is not 
present in the sample of dry gas analyzed. The oxygen in 
CO? is 19.0x (32+44) = 13.8 kg., which added to the 41.8 
gives 55.6 of oxygen getting into the gases as CO or CO", from 
the solid charges. 
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The oxygen in the CO and CO? of the gases is to be calcu- 
lated from the oxygen in unit volume of gas and the total 
volume of gas produced. The oxygen in 1 cubic meter of gas 
will be: 

16 


O in CO = 0.223х (0.09 x 2) x IÉ = 0.10056 kg. 
му „з? 3 

O in CO? = 0.130 x (0. 09x >) xi = 0.18720 
0.34776 “ 


A quicker solution is to note that CO? represents О?, its own 
volume of oxygen, and CO represents O, or half its volume of 
oxygen, and since 1 cubic meter of oxygen weighs 0.09 x (32+ 2) 
—1.44 kilograms, the weight of oxygen required is 


(E 0.22 + 0. 13) Хх 1.44 = 0.34776 kg. 


The total oxygen in 448.5 тї? of gases is therefore 
448.5 X 0.34776 156 kg. 
subtracting that furnished by the solid charges = 55.6 “ 


there remains oxygen furnished by blast = 100.4 “ 
If the blast were perfectly dry air, its nitrogen would 

be 100.4 x (10+ 3) = 334.7 “ 
and the weight of dry blast = 435.1 “ 
and its volume at 0° C. 435.1 + 1.293 = 336.5 m? 


The blast, however, is not dry, and the 100.4 kilos. of oxygen 
includes that brought in by the moisture. The moisture weighs 
5.66 grains per cubic foot of measured dried air; it is, there- 
fore, simplest to calculate the oxygen entering the furnace per 
unit volume of air proper entering. Since 5.06 grains — 5.06 
437.5 = 0.01294 ounces av., the calculation can be made іп 
ounces per cubic foot or kilograms per cubic meter in identical 
figures as follows: 


8 


Oxygen in 0.01294 parts of water = 0.01294 x ,,- = 0.0115 
Oxygen in 1 ies of air proper, at 24° C. 
273 
= 1.293 x Š × 273 + 94 = 0.2743 


Sum = 0.2858 
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The blast received, per 100.4 kg. of oxygen thus received, is 
therefore, measured dry at 24° C: 


100.4 P i 
0.2858 ^ 351.8 cubic meters, 


and in cubic feet, per 100.4 pounds of oxygen: 


100.4» 16 


IES I ee e 28 „© i . 
0.2858 5628.8 cubic feet 


The volume of the moist air containing this will be the volume 
of assumed dried air plus the volume of the water vapor. The 
latter is, per unit volume of dried air: 


18 273 + 24 
9 Y es а ъа; = 
0.01294 + (0.09% 2 x 373 ) 0.01738 
and the volume of moist air received, at 24°, is, therefore, 


351.8х1.01738 = 357.9 cubic meters. 
Or 5628.8X1.01738 = 5726.6 cubic feet. 


The weights of water, Oxygen and nitrogen received per 100 
of pig iron are (as already given on the balance sheet): 


НО 0.01294xX351.8 = 4.52 kg. 
©? 0.2743 X351.8= 96.4 “ 
N? -0.9143 X351.8 = 321.3 “ 


And the volumes of these, considered theoretically at 0° C. and 
standard pressure, per 100 kg. of pig iron made: 


H?O vapor 4.52+0.81 = 5.6 cubic meters. 
Air 417.7 +1.293 = 322.8 “ * 


Sum = 328.4 “ x: 


There are several other modifications of this solution which 
will suggest themselves to anyone who studies out the question, 
but while half a dozen ways may be equally correct, that one 
is logically to be preferred which is most easily understood 
and is the shortest. One solution, however, based on volume 
relations, is well to know. Water vapor, HO, represents half 
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its volume of contained oxygen, while air has 0.208 oxygen. 
The cubic foot of dried air at 24° C. was accompanied by 


273 +24 


"ern 0.0174 cubic foot 


0.01294 — 0.817 
of moisture, which was removed in making the test. The 
oxygen per cubic foot of dry blast was, therefore, at 24? C.: 


O as H?O = 0.0174+2 — 0.0087 cubic foot. 
О? as air = 1.0000: 0.208 = 0.2080 “ % 


02167 "cer 
Weight of this oxygen: 


273 


UE cdd чы 209 
1.44X 5754.24 0-2167 0.2868 


And volume of dry blast, at 949, per 100 of pig iron: 


2924. = 350.1 cubic meters. 

The difference of about 0.4 рег cent between this and the pre- 
viously-calculated result is due to the figures not being carried 
out to a sufficient number of decimal places. 

(4) The efficiency of the blowing plant is found by calcu- 
lating the volume of air and moisture received by the furnace 
per minute, calculated to 24° C. = 75° F., and comparing this 
with the piston displacement of 40,000 cubic feet per minute. 


Volume of moist air received, at 24° C., per 


100 lbs. of pig iron made = 5726.6 £. 
Volume per day = 5726.6 х 8019.2 = 45,922,750 ft.* 
Volume per minute = 45,922,750+1440 = 31,891 “ 

: > 31,890 M 
Efficiency of blowing plant 40,000 = 79.7 per cent. (4) 


(5) The heat balance sheet is based for most of its data upon 
the balance sheet of materials, the calculations already made 
and the additional data given in the statement. 

The balance sheet shows 80.3 kilos. of carbon oxidized in 
the furnace. Of this, the amount oxidized to CO and remain- 
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ing as such in the gases is obtained from the amount of CO in 
the gases, as follows: 


C in CO = 448.5 0.223X 0.54 = 54.0 kg. 
C oxidized to СО? is therefore 80.3 — 54 = 26.3 kg. 


The heat in hot blast is calculated from its volume assumed 
to be at 0? C., and already calculated, viz.; 322.8 cubic meters 
of air proper and 5.6 cubic meters of water vapor, with mean 
specific heats per cubic meter between 0? and 382? C. of 0.313 
and 0.40 respectively. 

The heat of formation of the pig iron may be taken from 
the amount of carbon in the iron, as 705 Calories per kilogram 
of carbon, and that of silicon omitted from consideration. 

The heat of formation of the slag, since it contains 29.5 of 
silica and alumina to 28.5 of lime and magnesia, may be taken 
as 150 Calories per unit of silica and alumina. 

The total heat received and generated, and to be accounted 
for, in the furnace, is therefore, per 100 kg. of pig iron: 


Carbon to CO 54.0 х 2430 


131,220 Calories. 


Carbon to CO? 26.3 x 8100 = 213,030 Ч 
In Н?О vapor 5.60.40 seo 39.385 “ 
In air proper 322.8X 0.313 X 382 
Solution of C in iron 4X 705 = 2,820 i$ 
Formation of slag 29.5 х 150 = 4425 d 
Total — 390,880 Ы 


The items of heat distribution аге 325 Calories in each kilo- 
gram of pig iron, 525 Calories in each kilogram of slag, heat 
in the waste gases at 281°, heat in cooling water, lost, by radia- 
tion and conduction (by difference), evaporation of the mois- 
ture in charges, expulsion of CO? from carbonates, decom- 
position of moisture of blast, reduction of silicon and tron. 


Reduction of Fe 95 kg.X 1,746 = 165,870 Calories. 
Reduction of Si 1 “ x<7,000 = 7,000 E 
Expulsion of CO? from 
3 “ ‹ 
CaCO 16 . 7 x 1 B 026 S 18,666 “ 


Expulsion of СО? from 
Месо? 2.3 “ X 666 
Evaporation of Н?О 18.7“ X606.5.. = 11,342 e 
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Heat in waste gases: 


Nand CO 400 m*x0.3106 
CO? 58.3 m*x 0.446 | 281° = 43,836 Y 
H?O 23.1 m*x 0.382 


Decomposition of moisture of blast: 
H?O 4.5 kg. X (29,040 + 9) = 14,511 > 
Heat in slag 58 kg. X525 + 30,450 5 


Heat in pig iron 100 х 325 = 32,500 А 
Heat іп cooling water (300,000 gallons per 
diem) 300,000 x 8.3 (Ibs.) X 50°+ 8019.2 = 15,525 ы 
Loss by radiation and conduction (differ- 
ence) = 51,180 ‘= 
Total = 390,880 “ (5) 


(6) The proportion of the fixed carbon burned at the tuyeres 
is obtained by calculating the weight of carbon which the 
oxygen entering at the tuyeres could oxidize to CO, as follows: 


Oxygen entering at the tuyeres = 100.4 kg. 
2 
Carbon burned to CO = 100.42 = 75.3 “ 
Fixed carbon charged = 84:3 °° 
Proportion burned at tuyeres = 89.3 per cent. 


A more just proportion is that between the carbon burned 
at the tuyeres and the total fixed carbon oxidized, because the 
fixed carbon which carbonizes the iron cannot be oxidized under 
any circumstances. This proportion in this furnace is: 


75.3 


843—4.0 ^ 93.8 per cent. (6) 


indicating a very fair approximation to Grüner's ideal work- 
ing. If we make the further allowance, that the silicon in the 
pig iron is necessarily reduced by solid carbon, and that there- 
fore the solid carbon needed to reduce the 1 kilogram of silicon 
[1X (24+28)] is in no case available for combustion at the 
tuyeres, we have the approach to Grüner's ideal working meas- 
ured by the ratio 


75.3 
803—0.9 ^ 94.8 per cent. 
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in spite of which, however, the furnace is not doing very good 
work. 

(7) The proportion of the heat requirement generated or 
available at or about the tuyeres is determined as follows: 


Combustion of C to CO = 75.3 X 2430 — 182,979 Calories. 
Heat in hot blast = 39,385 + 
Formaton of pig iron = 2,820 s 
Formation of slag = 4,425 E 


Total — 229,609 jé 
Against which must be charged heat required 


to decompose moisture of blast = 14,511 3 
Leaving net heat available = 215,098 b 
which is 215,098 + 390,880 = 55 per cent. 


of the total heat generated and available in the furnace. 

Another way in which it is sometimes put, is that the oxida- 
tion of carbon to CO or CO? furnishes a certain amount of 
heat to the furnace (346,250 Calories in this case), of which 
a certain amount is generated by combustion at the tuyeres 
(182,979 Calories), making the ratio thus considered, in this 
case, 53 per cent.,—which is almost the same figures as above, 
but not so significant, since it is illogical to consider the heat 
brought in by the hot blast as not being available heat for 
doing work in the tuyere region. 

(8) The proportion of iron reduced by solid carbon is found 
by finding how much carbon is used up in that reduction. 


Fixed carbon charged = 84.3 kg. 
Fixed carbon carbonizing the pig iron = 40 “ 
Fixed carbon oxidized in the furnace = 80.3 “ 
Fixed carbon oxidized by the blast = 75.3 “ 
Fixed carbon oxidized above the tuyeres = 5.0 “ 
Carbon needed to reduce 1 kg. silicon 20:99 
Carbon used for reducing FeO = 41 “ 
Amount of Fe, thus reduced = 4.1 ie m :ا‎ 


Proportion of the total Fe, thus reduced 


piers = 20 per cent. (8) 
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(9) The maximum temperature of the gases in the region 
of the tuyeres is that temperature to which the heat there 
available will raise the products of combustion. This question 
is best resolved by simply considerizg the combustion of 1 
kilogram of carbon, evolving 2430 calories, while the heat in 
the hot carbon itself just before it is burnt, and that in the 
hot blast required, will also exist as sensible heat in the pro- 
ducts,—the whole diminished by the heat necessary to decom- 
pose the water vapor blown in. 

Since, per 75.3 kg. of carbon burned at the tuyeres there 
enter 5.6 m? of water vapor and 322.8 m? of air proper, meas- 
ured at 0?, the volume of blast per kilogram of carbon oxidized 
at the tuyeres is 


НО 5.6--75.3 = 0.0738 m? = 0.0598 kg. 
Air 322.8--75.3 = 4.2869 m? 


The products of the combustion are, per kg. of carbon burned: 


CO 22.22 5-12 


1.8519 cubic meters. 


№ 321.3 + 1.26 —- 75.3 =)3:8805 ° * 
H? equal to H?O decomposed = 0.0738 ‘ oo 
Total = 5.3122 “ “ 


The heat available to raise their temperature is: 


Heat of combustion of 1 kg. carbon = 2430 Calories. 
Heat in hot blast = 39,385 75.3 = 523 + 
Heat in hot carbon at t? (or very nearly) = 0.5t-120 “ 
Less heat absorbed in decomposing steam 

14,511+ 75.3 = 193 e 
Net heat available in gaseous products = 2640+ 0.5t Cal 


Calorific capacity of gaseous products 

= 5.3122 (0.303t + 0.000027t?) 
Therefore 5.3122 (0.303t + 0.000027t?) = 2640+ 0.5t 
Whence t = 1910° (9) 


This represents the absolute maximum of temperature which 
the gaseous products formed at the tuyeres can possess. 

(10) If all the moisture were removed from the blast, the 
heat available would be: 
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2430 Calories. 


By combustion of 1 kg. carbon 
Heat in 4.4685 m? of dry air at 382? C. 

= 4.4685 X 0.313 х 382 574 K 
Heat in 1 kg. of carbon at t° 0.5t — 120“ 
Net heat available in gaseous products = 0.5t +2884 Cal. 
Calorific capacity of gaseous products 

= 5.3976 (0.303t + 0.000027t?) 

Therefore 5.3976 (0.303t + 0.000027t?) = 2884 + 0.5٤ 
Whence + = 2018° (10) 


It is to be noted that this is 108° C. = 194° F. higher than 
with moist blast; and while the slag and iron in passing through 
this zone of high temperature wil not reach this maximum 
temperature, yet they would be heated approximately 100? C. 
higher when using dry blast, if all other conditions were kept 
constant. 

N. B.—In working this problem, thé metric measurements 
and English measures have been purposely used interchange- 
ably, in order that readers may understand better that if weights 
are taken in pounds and the heat unit is the pound Calorie 
(1? C.), the same numbers represent a solution in either system. 
When volumes are concerned, cubic feet and ounces, or ounce 
calories, have practically the same numerical expression as 
cubic meters and kilograms or kilogram calories. 


m МЫМ 


CHAPTER V. 
THE RATIONALE OF HOT-BLAST AND DRY-BLAST. 


Problem 58 (for practice). 


The blast furnace of Problem 57 had its blast dried before 
using, to the extent of leaving on an average 1.75 grains of 
moisture per cubic foot of air proper, at — 5° C., in the air 
pumped. The composition of the ore, limestone and coke used 
was unchanged, also that of the pig iron made. The weights 
charged per 100 of pig iron were: Ore 177.6, flux 44.4, fuel 77.0, 
and the blast used calculates out oxygen 76.5, ritrogen 255.0, 
moisture 1.0. Analysis of gases: CO 19.9, CO? 16, N? 64.1 per 
cent. Product per day 447 tons. Temperature of gases 191? 
C., of blast 465? C. Piston displacement (air at — 5? C.) 34,000 
cubic feet per minute. Assume heat in pig iron and slag same 
as before, in cooling water 20 per cent. greater per day. 

Required.—(1) The volume of gases per 100 kg. of pig iron 
made. 

Answer.—Measured dry, 355.9 m*. 

(2) A balance sheet of materials entering and leaving the 
furnace, per 100 units of pig iron. (See table on page 281.) 

(3) The volume of blast per 100 kg. of pig iron. 

Answer.—252.9 m* at — 5? C. 

(4) The efficiency of the blowing plant. 

Answer.—82.3 per cent. 

(5) The heat balance sheet of the furnace, per 100 of pig iron. 


Developed. 
Carbonttou o E даза ые 92,950 Calories. 
Gsrboncto/603: 50 О 206,955 
Heatin hot blast. 2-056 гузу. 37,850 x: 
Solution of carbon in iron.............. 2,820 X 
KormationJot! абы: эше sie sw ss 4,260 S 
Hotel e oc oie ete eas e Мк ж ТУЛУУ quali 344,835 er 
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Distributed. 
REdUCH ON OLATON «Loo re e 165,870 Calorics. 
REGUCHON OLSINCON be nie casero sue eee sles’ 7,000 $ 
Expulsion of carbonic oxide (CO?)....... 18,666 i 
Evaporation of moisture of charges...... 11,342 Ае 
Нез in: waste gases... eere eren 23,799 x: 
Decomposition of moisture of blast...... 3,225 ss 
Heatdnis[ae М нык saves 29,820 T 
Heatan pig FOR aa renns RON 32,500 а 
Heat IR cooling water... v cA 14» 14,922 Ру 


Lost by radiation and conduction (diff.). 37,791 Y 
344,835 » 


(6) Compare the heat items which are substantially different 
for the furnace run by moist and dried blast. 


Moist Blast. Dried Blast. 


Combustion of € to CO............:. 131,220 92,950 
Heat in waste gases:...... e eee 43,836 23,799 
Decomposing moisture in blast........ 14,511 3,225 
Loss by radiation and conduction..... 51,180 37,791 


It may be noticed, that using moist blast too much carbon 
was burnt to CO at the tuyeres; the chief item of economy 
with dried blast is the ability to get along with less. The 
smaller total amount of gases, particularly nitrogen, accounts 
for the lower temperature of the waste gases, with dried blast. 
The direct saving by reason of decomposition of the moisture 
is the smallest item of economy. The reduced losses bv radia- 
tion and conduction are mainly because of the faster rate of 
running, these losses being nearly constant per day. The ratio 
of these losses is found to be 0.74, whereas, the inverse ratio 
of the pig iron productions per day was 0.79. 

(7) Calculate the carbon burnt at the tuyeres, the propor- 
tion of the carbon available thus consumed. Compare these 
items with those of the furnace on moist blast. 


Moist Blast. Dried Blast. 


Carbon burnt at tuyeres............ 75.3 58.05 
Total fixed carbon charged........... 84.3 67.8 
Proportion burnt at tuyeres.......... 89.3 85.6 
Fixed carbon really available......... 79.4 62.9 


Proportion burnt at tuyeres.......... 94.8 92.3 
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(In some charcoal furnaces of low heat requirement, t.e., 
with pure ores and fuel, as little as 37 parts of carbon is burned 
at the tuyeres per 100 of pig iron produced, which represents, 
moreover, only 70 to 75 per cent. of the available fixed carbon 
in these furnaces.) 


Charges. Pig Iron. Slag Gases 

E Fe?O? 135.7 Fe.95:07 is 27 O 94077 
Ti BO i7: н РУ bum reor Ee. H?O 17.8 
5| Sio? 17.8 Si 1:0 SiO? 15.7 0 1.1 

A103 6:3: E AROS ӨЗҮ EEE 
«| Sio? DEON) rese Dee SiO? 9-0 4| ro cr ees 
= CaO 21: 159 0 аа CaO 21:39 1 ose 
5| MgO oque Igea oes МОО? | шй o 
®| со? ЧОГО ЕАН RE СО? 19.0 
SEC 67.8 C: vo Nea S С 16328 
R| Sio? Motu UM Статор E 
3| Сао "muc CaO»c ао OS 
*| H'O ORE ee eio) о ee ee H?O 0.8 
e| o: 76:5 е aic AL eee O 76.5 
| N? 255-0 |S a Ses N 255.0 
$| H' o 1*0. ЖЫ ce аны) т Л Кыс: | fu 0.1 
ra iio 0.9 

Totals 631.5 100.0 55.8 475.7 

1 


(8) The proportion of the whole heat requirement available 
in the region of the tuyeres. 

Answer.—53 per cent. 

(9) The proportion of the iron in the furnace which is re- 
duced by solid carbon from FeO. 

Answer.—23.8 per cent. 

(10) The theoretical maximum of temperature at the tuyeres. 

Answer.—1965? C. 
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Hor BLAST. 


For several centuries blast furnaces were run by charcoal as 
fuel and with cold blast. How great the variations in tem- 
perature of the cold blast may be, can be inferred from the 
experience of a furnace manager in the Urals, Russia, who 
noted temperatures of the air nearly 40? C. in the summer 
and — 60? C. in the winter. Assuming an average temperature 
of 0? C. for unheated blast, burning charcoal to CO, the theo- 
retical maximum of temperature before the tuyeres can be 
calculated as follows: 


Heat generated by combustion 2430 Calories 
Heat in hot carbon being burnt 0.5t 120 xs 
Volume of CO and N? formed 5.3795 cubic meters - 
Sora Ne EUR 2310 4-0.5t 
emperature = 5.3944 (0.303 + 0.000027t) 
Whence t = 1675? 


This does not mean that the pig iron and slag will be car- 
ried to this temperature, any more than if a locomotive could 
run alone 90 miles an hour it could therefore pull a train of 
cars that fast. The hot gases, CO and N?, are at the start at 
this temperature, and as they ascend and come in contact with 
the descending iron and slag, these are raised to temperatures 
approximating towards, but always lower than, the above. 
In fact, the temperature to which the iron and slag is raised 
depends on the relative quantities of iron and slag to fuel burnt, 
and the speed with which the furnace is worked. 

If the blast is heated, its sensible heat is simply added to the 
numerator of the above expression. We can easily find out 
how much sensible heat the 4.4685 cubic meters of air brings 
in, at any temperature desired [О = 4.4685 (0.303t + 0.000027t?)], 
and then solve the quadratic anew. We thus find 


Temp. of Blast. Heatin Blast. Theoretical Temp. 


OMG: — Calories 1678° C. 
1009 ^ 137 ч 170992. 
200° *' 276 fs 1845? “ 
300°“ 417 P 1929? “ 
400° “ 561 xa 20129. ^ 
500° “ 707 e 2096? “ 


600° “ 856 3 2180? “ 
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Temp. of Blast. Heatin Blast. Theoretical Temp. 
700° C. 1007 Calories. 2265° C. 


800? “ 1160 er; 2350? “ 
900? “ 181697": 2435? “ 
1000? “ 147509975 2520? “ 


The heating of the blast thus raises the maximum tempera- 
ture available some 85? C. for each 100? C. to which the blast 
is heated. It not only increases the temperature available, but 
also the number of heat units, thus increasing both the quan- 
tity and the intensity of the heating in the tuyere region. Of 
these two items of increase, that of the intensity factor is the 
most important, since it regulates the rapidity of transfer of 
heat to the charge and the efficiency and speed of the smelting 
action of the furnace. 


Driep BLAST. 


Each kilogram of water vapor decomposed absorbs 29040 + 
9—3227 Calories, which would not be needed if the 0.67 kilo. 
of carbon thus employed was oxidized by air instead of by 
moisture: Per kilogram of carbon oxidized by water vapor, 
there is absorbed 58,080+12 = 4,840 Calories, while this kilo- 
gram of carbon can only furnish 2430 Calories in becoming 
CO, leaving a net absorption of 2410 Calories per kilogram of 
carbon thus burned, against which, however, can be credited 
the heat in the kilo. of carbon burned and the sensible heat in 
the water vapor itself; the former is 0.5t — 120, and the latter 
can be calculated from the volume of the water vapor, 1.8519 
cubic meters. We thus have, per kilogram of carbon thus 
` oxidized: 


Temperature 
of Water Vapor. Heat in Moisture. Heat in Products. 
100° 66 Calories 0.5t — 2460 Calories 
200° 137 0.5t — 2393 ef 
300° 214 Ys 0.5t — 2316 Y 
400? 296 2 0.5t — 2234 ss 
500° 384 x 0.5t — 2146 fs 
600° 478 d 0.5t — 2042 oe 
700° 577 уз 0.5t — 1953 = 
800° 682 2 0.5t — 1848 A 
900° 792 p 0.5t — 1738 y 


1000? 907 i 0.5t — 1623 jx 
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Since the heat in the carbon burnt (0.5t— 120) can never 
equal numerically 1623, it is seen that under no circumstances 
can the water vapor do anything but diminish the quantity of 
heat available at the tuyeres, while the products of its decom- 
position CO and Н? increase the volume of the products and 
so diminish still further the intensity of temperature attainable. 

The best way to determine the amount of moisture in the air 
is to draw it through a tube containing concentrated sulphuric 
acid, measure the quantity of dry air drawn through, and 
weigh the amount of moisture caught by the tube. This gives 
the weight of moisture accompanying unit volume of dry air 
(not weight of moisture in unit volume of moist air). De- 
terminations by the wet and dry bulb thermometers, the whirled 
psychrometer, humidity gauges, etc., are none of them so re- 
liable as the above described method, which is direct, simple 
and accurate. The results may be obtained in grains per 
cubic foot of dry air or milligrams per liter. The best way to 
express them, for further use, is in ounces avoirdupois per 
cubic foot, or kilograms per cubic meter. The first is obtained 
by dividing the number of grains by 437.5, the second by divid- 
ing the milligrams per liter by 1000. The numbers thus ob- 
tained are practically identical in the two systems. 

The theoretical temperatures attainable with moist blast of 
varying degrees of moisture and heated to various tempera- 
tures are obtained by applying the previously explaired prin- 
ciples. We have already calculated the temperature obtained 
by burning carbon with dry air of various temperatures. We 
have aiso calculated a table of the deficit of heat available pro- 
duced by the entrance of 1.5 kilos. of water vapor (which would 
oxidize 1 kilo. of carbon and produce 1.8519 cubic meters of 
CO and Нз). We are, therefore, prepared to calculate a table 
of the maximum temperature attainable using blast of any 
degree of humidity heated to any practical temperature. Before 
giving the table we will run through the details of one calcula- 
tion, to make clear the method employed. 

Illustration —What is the theoretical maximum tempera- 
ture using air which carries normally 10 grams of moisture per 
cubic meter of dry air, reduced to standard conditions (i.e.,10 
grams per 1.293 kilograms of dry air), and heated to 500° C.? 

It takes 3.5275 cubic meters of dry air at standard condi- 
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tions to burn 1 kilogram of carbon. If dry, and at 500°, there 
is 2430 Calories generated by combustion, 707 Calories in the 
dry air used, 0.5t— 120 Calories in the hot carbon, and the 
total heat thus at hand raises the 5.3944 cubic meters of pro- 
ducts to the temperature of 2096° C., as is determined by solving 
the equation 
_ 2430+ 707+ (0.5t— 120) _ РА 
t = 5.3944 (0.303 +0.0000270) — 2096 
As modified by the moisture, the 4.4685 cubic meters of dry 
air would be accompanied by 44.685 grams of moisture, or 
0.044685 kg., which would oxidize two-thirds of its weight of 
carbon, or 0.02979 kg. of carbon, which would contribute to the 
heat available 0.02979 (0.5t— 2146) Calories, making a con- 
tribution of 0.015t— 64 Calories to the numerator of above 
equation. The products of combustion will be increased by H? 
and CO equal in volume to twice the volume of the moisture, 
ог 2X 0.044685 = 0.81 = 0.1102 cubic meters, the mean specific 
heat of which goes into the denominator. We then have 


3017 +0.5t+0.015t — 64 


Ap naturse za Aa EU A ЫЗАР ААЙЫ ле MY ч#-. o 
` (5.3944 - 0.1102) (0.303 + 0.000027t) 2080 


t 
Another method of solution, not using the previously calcu- 
lated tables but based entirely on first principles, is to base the 
whole calculation on the use of 1 cubic meter of dry air, with 
its accompanying moisture, as follows: 


Oxygen present in 1 тї? dry air = 1,293X3/13 = 0.2984 kg. 


Oxygen present in the moisture = 0.010: 8/9 = 0.0089 “ 
Total = 0.3073 “ 
Carbon consumed = 0.3073 X 0.75 = 0.2305 “ 
Volume of moisture = 0.010 +0.81 = 0.0123 m* 
Volume of oxygen in dry air = 0.2078 “ 
Volume of products from dry air = 1.0000+0.2078 = 1.2078 “ 
Volume of products from moisture = 20.0123 = 0.0246 “ 
Total volume of products = 1.2324 “ 
Heat of combustion of carbon = 0.2305 х 2430 = 560 Cal. 


Heat in carbon at t° = 0.2305 х (0.5t— 120) = 0.1152t— 28 “ 
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Heat in dry air at 500° = 1x{0.303+0.000027 


(500) ] 500 = 158 Cal. 
Heat in moisture at 500° = 0.0123 [0.34+0.00015 

(500)] = 335 
Heat absorbed in decomposing moisture — 0.0123 

х 2614 = —32 “ 


Whence results the equation 


0.1152t +661 


= = 9 
0.2324 (0.303 +0.000027t) 2090 


t 


By applying either of the two methods of calculation ex- 
plained, the temperatures in the following table are obtained: 


THEORETICAL TEMPERATURES BEFORE THE TUYERES 


M { Grams per cubic meter of dry air reduced to 0° С. 
OISTURE. | Grains per cubic foot of dry air reduced to 0° C. 


Grams 5.00 10.00 15.00 20.00 25.00 30.00 35.00 40.00 


Grains.2.19 4.38 6.57 8.75 10.94 13.13 15.32 17.50 


40° 1678° 16479 10615? 1573? 15360? 1507? 14719 1443? 
1009 1723 1692 1606 1627 1587 1548 1526 1496 
200° 1807 1776 1751 1712 1673 1636 1612 1584 
300° 1892 1861 1837 1800 1760 1725 1700 1673 
400? 1976 1945 1921 1885 1846 1813 1786 1760 
500° 2061 2030 2007 1970 1933 1902 1874 1848 
600° 2146 2115 2093 2055 2020 1991 1962 1936 
700° 2232 2201 2178 2144 2108 2080 2050 2025 
800° 2318 2287 2264 2227 2195 2169 2138 2114 
900° 2404 2373 2351 2313 2282 2257 2226 2203 

1000° 2490 2459 2437 2399 2369 2345 2314 2292 


The calculations show that the temperature before the tuyeres 
may vary as much as 235° C. = 423° F., from change in the 
moisture of the air, from dryness to warm air saturated with 
moisture. 


CHAPTER VI. 
PRODUCTION, HEATING AND DRYING OF AIR BLAST. 


This is a subject intimately related to the running of iron 
blast furnaces, and incidentally related more or less to all 
classes of metallurgical operations. The principles involved 
are those of physics—mechanical and thermal—and when once 
thoroughly understood can be used for the most various classes 
of metallurgical problems. 


PRODUCTION OF BLAST. 

There are two different principles upon which air is com- 
pressed, represented by the fan and the piston machines. The 
first is constant in its operation, the second intermittent, the 
first draws in and expels a continuous current of air, the second 
draws in a given quantity of air, compresses it and expels it. 
Measuring the work done by the difference in static conditions 
of the compressed and of the uncompressed air, the work actu- 
ally done is a fixed and calculable quantity, independent of 
what type of machine performs it. During the compression, 
heat is generated, and the mechanical work done includes the 
mechanical equivalent of the heat thus generated. This is 
allowed for in the well-known formula for adiabatic com- 


pression : - 
Work = LV. p, [(B)7- 1] 
in which 


y = the ratio of the specific heat of air at constant pres- 
sure to that at constant volume = 1.408. 

V, = the volume of the uncompressed air. 

Po the tension of the uncompressed air. 

р, = the tension of the compressed air. 


If we use the value of y = 1.408, the coefficient n be- 


comes 3.45, and c —0.29. If we then use the other di- 
287 
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mensions in feet and pounds, the resulting work done will be 
in foot-pounds; if we use meters and kilograms, in kilogram- 
meters. The element of time does not enter into this equation, 
the work actually done is the same for compressing a given 
amount of air, and is independent of the time. If I lift a kilo- 
gram 1 meter high, the same amount of work is done whether 
I lift it in 1 minute or in 1 second, the rate of doing work would 
be, however, sixty times as great in the last instance as in the 
first, but the actual amount of work accomplished is the same 
in each case. If, therefore, we use in the formula the volume 
of air entering the compressor per minute, the result will give 
the work done per minute; if we use the volume per second 
we get the work done per second. If we wish to transpose 
the work done into horse-power, we bear in mind that a horse- 
power is understood in English units as 33,000 foot-pounds of 
work done per minute, and in the metric system as 75 kilogram- 
meters of work done per second. 


In applying the formula we may further notice that = ex- 
0 

presses the ratio of compression; that is, by how many times 
the tension of the original air is increased. If air at one at- 
mosphere tension (such as the air we usually have to breathe) 
is compressed to two atmospheres tension, the ratio of com- 
pression is 2; if air entered a machine at two atmospheres ten- 
sion and was therein compressed to four atmospheres, the 
ratio of compression would be likewise 2, and the work done 
(for a given quantity of air) the same as before. The effective 
pressure, as shown on a gauge, is the difference between these 
two tensions: it is rot р,.` It is highly important that this 
point be held clearly in mind. The tension of the uncompressed 
air is its barometric pressure, as measured against a vacuum; 
the tension of the compressed air is likewise its pressure as 
measuied against a vacuum; the effective pressure of the com- 
pressed air is the difference between these two tensions; the 
tension of the compressed air is, therefore, (by transposition) 
equal to the barometric pressure of the uncompressed air plus 
the effective pressure of the compressed air, i.e., plus the gauge 
pressure. Never use the effective pressure of the compressed 
air as p,, but always add to it the barometric pressure of the 
uncompressed air p, for the correct value of р,. 
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Regarding the volume of uncompressed air, V, is its volume 
measured at the pressure P,, t.e., the actual volume of uncom- 
pressed air at its actual te-sion. If more convenient, hcwever, 
We may use the volume of this air measured at standard baro- 
metric pressure, if we multiply it by p,, the standard pres- 
sure. Thus, if we know the volume of uncompressed air meas- 
ured at one atmosphere standard tension, we may use for the 
Po immediately following it the standard pressure 10.334 (kilos. 
per square meter), or 2,120 (pounds per square foot). By the 
law of the reciprocal nature of volume and pressure, the pro- 
duct thus obtained is the same as would be found by multi- 
plying the volume of the same air at any other pressure by 
that pressure (V, p, = V, pı = V?p?, etc.). Whatever pres- 
sure we use in getting the product V,p,, however, we must 
use orly the actual tension of the uncompressed air as the 
denominator in getting the ratio of compression (р, 4 Po). 


Problem 59. 


A blast furnace requires 2,615 cubic meters of air, measured 
at — 5? C., for every metric ton of pig iron made. Assuming 
outside barometric pressure 735 millimeters of mercury column, 
the efficient pressure of the compressed blast to be 1.0 kilo- 
gram per square centimeter (as measured in a blast regulating 
reservoir), a mechanical efficiency of the blowing engine of 
90 per cent., of delivery of blast 82.3 per cent., and output 447 
tons per Cay: 

Required: 

(1) The ratio of compression of the blast. 

(2) The piston displacement per ton of pig iron made. 

(3) The work of the blowing cylinders, per ton of iron made. 

(4) The gross or indicated horse-power о: the steam cylinders. 

Solution: 

(1) The effective pressure being 1.0 kilogram per square 

1.0000 


centimeter, represents 1.0334 X / 90 — 735 millimeters of mer- 


cury. But the uncompressed air is at 735 mm. barometric 
tension, therefore, the total tension of the compressed air, p,, is 
1470 mm. of mercury, and the 

1470 


А wr] -— 
Ratio of compression 735 2.0 (1) 
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(2) Piston displacement per metric ton of pig iron: 


~ coz = 3165 cubic meters. (2) 
= 111,560 cubic feet. 


(3) The volume displaced must be the basis of calculating 
the power required, since subsequent losses of air (100— 82.3 
— 17.7 per cent.) do not affect the work done in the blowing 
cylinder. This volume is 3,165 cubic meters, representing that 
volume of uncompressed air at — 5? C. and 735 mm. pressure. 
The initial temperature of the air does not affect the work to 
be done, and we can either use its volume at 735 mm. tension 
or correct this to 760 mm. tension, just as we chose. If we 
consider the volume at 735 mm. tension, then the product of 
volume and pressure is 


Vp = 3,165 x (10,334 x E — 31,755,000 
If we first change the volume to standard pressure, we have 
735 : 
Мер = (3,165 X zug) 10,344 = 31,755,000 


The work done in compression, in the blowing cylinder is, 
therefore, 
W = 3.45 х 3,073 X 10,334 x[2°**— 1] 
109,554,750 x [1.2225 — 1] 
= 24,326,800 kilogrammeters. (3) 

(4) The steam in the steam cylinders does more mechanical 
work than would be represented by the compression of air in 
the blowing cylinders. In this case, we assume 90 per cent. 
mechanical efficiency, or 10 per cent. mechanical loss. The 
gross work of the steam is, therefore, 


24,326,800 + 0.90 = 27,029,800 kilogrammeters, 
or, in horse-power, 


27,029,900 х 447 
1440 x 4500 


— 1,865 horse-power. 


This amounts to 4.17 h.p. per metric ton of pig iron made 
per day. 
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MEASUREMENT OF PRESSURE. 


In making calculations of the work done in furnishing blast, 
as in the preceding problem, it is important to note how the 
pressure of the compressed air is measured. The real pressure 
is measured correctly by a pressure gauge only where the air 
is comparatively at rest, as on a pressure-equalizing reservoir. 
If the pipe communicating with a gauge is connected with a 
blast main, in which the velocity of the air is considerable, the 
pressure recorded will vary greatly with the direction of the 
end of this tube relative to the direction of the air current. 
The total pressure of the air in motion is the pressure which it 
exerts against the sides of the main, plus the pressure which 
has been used in giving it velocity. If the pressure gauge 
tube is cut off at right angles to the flow of air in the main, 
the pressure recorded is even less than the actual static pres- 
sure of the air against the sides of the main (because of suction 
effect), and does not include at all the pressure represented 
by the velocity. The only way to measure correctly in a 
main the total pressure which has been impressed upon the 
blast is to bend the end of the pressure tube until it is parallel 
with the axis of the main and faces the current of air. The 
gauge then records the static pressure, plus the velocity head, 
and gives the proper pressure to use in calculating the work done 
by the blowing engine. However, it is still preferable to put 
the gauge on a blast reservoir, if there is one, where the air 
is nearly at rest and velocity head approximates zero—for 
the reason that the velocity of air passing through a tube is 
greatest in the center and least against the walls, and it is diffi- 
cult to place the pressure tube so as to measure the mean ve- 
locity. An approximation to the mean value is found by 
placing the end of the pressure tube not in the center but at 
one-third of the radius of the main from the center. 


INDICATOR CARDS. 


If the blowing engine cylinder can be tested by pressure 
indicator cards, then a different method of obtaining the work 
of producing the blast is furnished. The integration of the 
diagram gives the mean pressure on the piston during the 
stroke. Expressing this in kilograms per square meter or 
pounds per square foot, and multiplying by the area of the 
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piston and the length of the cylinder, we get the work done 
per stroke; again multiplying by the number of strokes per 
minute we have the work done per minute, from which is readily 
obtained the horse-power. These operations are usually com- 
bined in the formula: 


Work = PXLXAXN 


If we observe that LX AXN is the piston displacement per 
minute, the formula becomes: 


Work = PX Piston displacement per minute, 


in which, it must not be forgotten, P represents mean pres- 
sure on the piston during the stroke, and is not to be con- 
founded with gauge pressure of the compressed air. Such a 
formula is, therefore, totally inapplicable to finding the work 
done by a fan or rotary blower, in which only the final pressure 
of the compressed air is known. The mistake of so applying 
it is often made. When only the final pressure of the compressed 
air is known, the formula for adiabatic compression is the only 
correct one to use. 

It may not be useless to call attention to the fact that when 
using the formula for adiabatic compression, the raising of the 
ratio of compression to the 0.29 power has to be done by logar- 


ithms: 
0.29 
log. [ (©) ]-: (2) x 0.29 
d Pa bin Po/ - 


If a table of logarithms is not at hand, a satisfactory ap-' 
proximation may be made by taking the cube root of the ratio, 


C e 40-87 


HEATING OF THE BLAST. 


Air blast is commonly heated either continuously, by direct 
transmission of heat through metal or earthenware pipes, or 
discontinuously by the heating up of fire-brick surfaces, which 
are subsequently cooled by the blast. It is not within the prov- 
ince of these calculations to enter into a description of the 
various types of such hot-blast stoves, but to indicate the 
principles upon which the metallurgist can base calculations as 
to the efficiency of such stoves, and thus be prepared to find 
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out which do the best work, and wherein lie the principal ad- 
vantages or disadvantages of each type. 

The efficiency of a hot-blast stove is measured by the ratio 
of the heat imparted to the blast to that contained in the air 
and fuel used and generated by combustion. It is a furnace 
whose useful effect is the heat imparted to the air, and all other 
items of heat distribution are more or less necessary losses. 
The problem is simplest when the stove is a recuperator (con- 
tinuous type), using solid fuel. Then the item of heat genera- 
tion is perfectly definite, since the amount of fuel used in a 
given time can be definitely determined. When the hot-blast 
stove receives gaseous fuel, however, from a blast furnace, the 
amount of gas received by the stoves is usually a very uncertain 
quantity, since only part of all the gas produced by the furnace 
is used by the stoves, and the question of what fraction is thus 
used is difficult to determine. In such cases, the usual method 
of comparing the sizes of the pipes leading gas to the stoves 
and those carrying gas to boilers, etc., affords but a very un- 
certain determination, since the draft and consequent velocity 
of the gas may be very different in the two sets of pipes. In. 
such cases, knowing the total volume of gas produced by the 
furnace, not only the relative sizes of the hot-blast stove pipes 
should be noted, but also the relative velocities of the gas 
currents in the two sets of pipes. Another method is to de- 
termine the quantity of chimney gas passing away from the 
stoves into the chimney flues, by measuring the size of the 
chimney flue, temperature of the gases and average velocity; 
given in addition the chemical analyses of the chimney gas and 
of the furnace gas, the quantity of the latter being used can be 
calculated, using the carbon in the two gases as the basis of 
calculation. 


Problem 60. 
Statement: Air for drying peat in a kiln is heated from 


0° C. to 150° C. by an iron pipe stove, the latter consuming 
dried peat, whose ultimate analysis is: 


Савап ое ын siemens 49.70 per cent. 
Hydrogen sis 2056 00 оола е 5.39 7" 
(DEA EIS SAB OE ESO РЕБРА 8076-7255 
Milropen SSE аа ТО 
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The calorific power of this peat is 4249, and by the com- 
bustion of 92.5 kilograms, 5122 cubic meters of air is heated 
to the required temperature. The products of combustion pass 
away from the stove at 200° C., and contain (analyzed dry) 
14.8 per cent. of СО”, and no СО or CH* or other gas containing 
carbon. 


Required : 
(1) The heat generated in the stove. 


(2) The heat in the hot air, and the net efficiency of the 
stove. 


(3) The volume and composition of the products of com- 
bustion in the stove. 

(4) The heat carried out in the chimney of the stove. 

(5) The heat lost by radiation and combustion. 

(6) The excess of air used in burning the peat. 


(1) Heat generated in the stove: 
4249 x 92.5 
(2) Heat imparted to the air: 
[0.303 + 0.000027 (150)] x 150X 


393,033 Calories (1) 


5122 = 9235907  " 
Net efficiency — 60.0 per cent. (2) 
(3) Volume of products of combustion: 
Weight of carbon in fuel burnt — 92.5 
х 0.4970 = 45.97 kilos. 
Volume of СО? thus produced — 45.97 
+ 0.54 = 85.13 cub. meters 
Volume of (dry) gas produced — 85.13 
2- 0.148 = 5/520 “ S7 
Volume of N? and O? in products— 
575.2 — 85.13 = 490.07 “ re 
Volume of water vapor in products — 
92.5 х 0.0533 х9 + 0.81 = 54.78 “ кы 
Percentage composition of products of combustion: 
Moist. Dried. 
COELI arse ао ВАА 13.5 14.8 


Кт" 
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To separate the nitrogen and oxygen would necessitate con- 
siderable calculation, and is not required just here, because 
the two gases have the same heat capacity per cubic meter, 
and therefore can thermally be reckoned together: 


(4) Heat in the chimney gases at 200°: 


CO? 85.13 m*x 0.4140 = 35.24 
N? and O? 490.07 m* 0.3084 = 151.14 
H*O 54.78 m*x0.3700 = 20.27 


206.65 х 200 = 41,330 Cal. 
Proportion thus lost = 10.5 P.C. (4) 
(5) Loss by radiation and conduction 
100 — (60.0+ 10.5) 29:5 P- C7. (Б) 


(6) The separation of N? and O? in the products is not easy. 
It is best based on the consideration that part of these con- 
sists of the nitrogen of the air which was necessary for com- 
bustion (plus the nitrogen of the fuel) and of the excess air. 
The first can be calculated, and thus the latter obtained by 
difference, and then the percentage of air in excess determined. 
Oxygen necessary for combustion: 


32 


C to CO? — 45.97 X15 — 122.59 kilos. 
H to HO = 4.93X 8 = 3944 “ 
162.034: — 
Oxygen present in peat 92.5 х 0.3076 = 2845 * 
Oxygen to be supplied = 133.58 “ 
Nitrogen accompanying = 445.27. ** 
Air necessary _ = 578.85 “ 
= 447.7 m? 
Nitrogen from coal, 92.5 0.0101 = 0.93 kilos. 
Total nitrogen from coal and necessary air = 446.2 “ 
Volume = 446.2+ 1.26 = 354.1 m! 
Total N? and O? in products = 490.1 “ 
Therefore, excess air = 136.0 “ 
. 136.0 
Percentage of excess air 177” 0.303 = 30.3 P.C. 


(6) 
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Problem 61. 

A blast furnace has three hot-blast stoves, two of which are 
always on gas and one on blast. Per long ton of pig iron pro- 
duced there issues from the furnace (reduced to standard tem- 
perature and pressure) : 


IND GEOR OT ienee Gre wie Shee = 81,763 cubic feet 
Carbon monoxide......... 25,983 — = 
Carbon di-oxide:.......... 20,409 “ A 
Mater YADO EAE a рзы н 


. For the same quantity of pig iron made, 92,330 cubic feet 
(standard conditions) of air is heated in the stoves from —5° 
C. to 465° C. The hot gases reach the stoves at 175° C., are 
there burned by 10 per cent. excess of air at 0°, and the chimney 
gases resulting (assume perfect combustion) pass out of the 
stoves at 120° C. 

Required: 

(1) The net efficiency of the stoves, assuming they receive 
25, 30, 35, 40, 45 or 50 per cent. of the gas produced by the 
furnace. 

(2) Assuming that each stove radiates and loses to the 
ground one-third as much heat as the blast furnace itself (the 
heat balance sheet of the furnace showed 846,518 pound Cal- 
ories thus lost per long ton of pig iron produced), what pro- 
portion of the whole gas goes to the hot-blast stoves, and what 
is the net efficiency of the stoves? 

Solution: 

(1) We will first calculate the efficiency of the stoves, as- 
suming that they received all the gas produced, from which 
datum can then be obtained the efficiency, supposing any as- 
sumed fraction of the gas goes to the stoves. 

Heat in the blast ( —5? to 465?): 
92,330 x [0.303 + 0.000027 (465 —5)] [465 —( —5)] 
—92,330 X0.31542X 470 = 13,687,683 ounce cal. 
= 855,480 pound Cal. 
Sensible heat in the hot gases (0° to 175°): 


N? and CO 107,146 0.3077 = 32,969 
СО? 20,409 X 0.4085 — 8,337 
H*O 8,230 X 0.3763 = 3,097 


44,403 ounce cal. 
2,775 pound Cal 
Heat capacity per 175..2,775 X175? = .485,625 “ 


Heat capacity per 1° 
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Heat generated by combustion: 


CO to CO? 25,383 x 3062 = 77,722,746 ounce cal. 
4,857,672 pound Cal. 
Total heat available = 5,343,297 “ e 


If the gas were all used in the stoves the efficiency of the 
latter would be only 


855,480 
5,843,297 — 0.160 — 16.0 per cent. 
With smaller proportions of the whole gas used the efficiency 


of the stoves calculates out as follows: 


Using 50 per cent. of the gas........ Efficiency 32.0 per cent. 
ی‎ F Doo CFR aie ЗХ i 36:0) >: 
pe 40 = ЖОС en eee E e 40:07 7 
tah) ou i x Ole Werte р 45 05 
маб 2: те sf 53.3 
$25 А ККП ai ae ecto s 64.0 
= s. P к ЕТ rte d S 1000757 
(1) 


All that the above analysis tells us is, that certainly over 
16 per cent. of the gas produced by the furnace must be used 
by the stoves; but if we can deduce any probable value for the 
percentage of the gas actually used, such as by measuring the 
several gas mains and the velocities of the gas in each, we can 
then reckon out the value of the efficiency of the stoves, with 
about the same degree of probability. Blast furnaces use 
from 33 to 60 per cent. of the gas they produce in the stoves. 
If we assume 50 per cent., in this case, the efficiency of the 
stoves would be 32 per cent. 

(2) There is another way of solving the problem, which is 
to either. measure, calculate or assume the heat lost by radia- 
tion and conduction from the stoves; adding to this the heat 
going out in the products of combustion, and the net heat in 
hot blast, the sum is the total heat which has been brought 
into and generated within the stoves. But, all the gas would 
bring in and generate in the stoves 5,343,297 Calories; we can, 
therefore, find easily what proportion of all the gas is being 
used in the stoves. In requirement (2) we are told to as- 
sume that the three stoves lost by radiation and conduction 
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846,518 pound Calories per long ton of pig iron made, an amount 
equal to that similarly lost by the furnace itself. 
in the chimney gases, at 120°, can be thus calculated: 


Oxygen required (= co) 

Air required 

Excess of air used 

Nitrogen of required air 

Nitrogen already in gas 

Nitrogen in these two items 
Chimney products: 


CO' 
1560) 
N? 
Excess air 
Heat in chimney gases: 
CO? 45,792 x 0.3964 
H?O 8,230 X 0.3580 


N? and air 136,190 0.3064 


Heat capacity per 1° 


Heat capacity per 120° 


The heat 


= 12,692 cubic feet 


= 61,017 
= 6,102 
= 48,325 
= $81,763 
= 130,088 


= 45,792 
= 8,230 
= 130,088 
= 6,102 


= 18,152 ounce cal. 


= 2,946 
= 41,729 


= 62,827 


“ “ 


“ “ 


= 3,927 pound Cal. 


= 471,122 


“ “ 


If all the furnace gas were burnt in the stoves, 471,122 pound 


Calories would go up the stove chimneys. 


But, since only a 


part of the gas is so used, only a fraction of this amount of 
heat is lost to the chimneys. If we call X the proportion of 
the gases used, then 471,122 X will represent the chimney loss, 
and the total heat requirements of the stoves will be: 


Heat in air blast 
Heat in chimney gases 
Radiation and conduction 


Total 


855,480 Ib. Cal. 
471,122 X. “ 
846,518 


1,701,998 + 471,122 X Ib. Cal. 


The proportion of the total gases needed to supply this, X. is 


1,701,998 + 471,122 X HS 


5,343,297 
whence 


X 


X = 0.349 = 34.9 per cent. 


(2) 
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and the net efficiency of the stoves is 


855,480 855,480 
5,343,297 X0.349 ~ 1,864,812 ^ 45-9 Рег cent. (2) 


Arithmetically, the finding of X can be simplified, perhaps, 
by considering that the chimney loss represents in any case 
471,122 -- 5,343,297 = 0.088 = 8.8 рег cent. of the total heat 
received by the stoves, leaving 91.2 per cent. to be applied to 
heating the blast and for radiation and conduction loss. The 
last two items, however, must amount to 1,701,998 Calories, 
and, therefore, the total heat requirement of the stoves is 


1,701,998 х 
—0.9312 ~ 1866,200 pound Calories, 
requiring 
1,866,200 _ 
5,343,297 — 0.349 = 34.9 per cent. (2) 


of all the gas produced by the furnace. 

In the above solution the only uncertain factor in the calcu- 
lation is the radiation and conduction loss from the stoves, and 
this uncertainty does not largely affect the reliability of the 
result obtained, allowing that we have assumed an approxi- 
mately correct value for this loss. All uncertainty could be 
dispelled, however, were the radiation and conduction losses 
measured directly. This could be accomplished by finding 
experimentally the temperature of the outside shells of the 
stoves, and calculating the external losses of heat by the laws 
of radiation and conduction; but in order to do this satisfac- 
torily, it would be necessary to divide the shells of the stoves 
into zones, and determize the temperature and calculate the 
losses from each zone separately—a rather long operation, but 
one worth doing. 


DRYING Arr BLAST. 


The advantage of dried blast has been already discussed at 
length in these calculations. The advantage is due primarily 
to the higher temperature obtained when the moisture has been 
removed. 

The means adopted commercially for drying the air have 
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been those of refrigerating the uncompressed air, before its 
entrance into the blowing cylinders. This has the great ad- 
vantage of furnishing the cylinders with cold air, and, there- 
fore, of greatly increasing their blowing capacity, since the 
weight or quantity of air blown is proportional to the absolute 
temperature of the air entering the cylinders. 

Illustration. Outside air being at 30° C., what increase in 
the amount of air furnished by blowing engines will result if 
the temperature of the air is artificially reduced to —5° C.? 
How much slower can the engines be driven, in the second 
case, in order to furnish the same weight of air as before? 

The two temperatures are respectively 273 +30 and 273—5 
absolute, that is, 303 and 268. The engines, if run at uniform 
speed, would furnish 303+ 268 = 1.13 times as much air in 
the second case, or 13 per cent. more. If the engines were 
slowed down to 268+303 = 0.884 of their former speed they 
would furnish the same amount of air; that is, they could be 
run 11.6 per cent. slower. In fact, they could be run more 
than 11.6 per cent. slower in the second case, and yet supply 
the same quantity of air, because at the slower running the 
delivery efficiency is somewhat higher. 

The disadvantage of cooling the uncompressed blast is that 
it must be cooled much more, to eliminate from it a given per- 
centage of its moisture, than if it were first compressed, and 
to obtain nearly dry air the moisture must be practically frozen 
out. - 

Illustration: Air at 30° С. and 85 per cent. humidity is to 
be cooled until 95 per cent. of its moisture is eliminated, with- 
out compression; to what temperature must it be cooled? 

From the tables of aqueous tension, we find that the maxi- 
mum tension which aqueous vapor can exert at 30° C. is 31.5 
31.5 
760 


millimeters, which means practically that of a cubic 


3 2728.5 А : 
meter of moisture accompanies 760 of a cubic meter of air 


proper. If the humidity is 85 per cent., then this same quantity 
of air is accompanied by 
31.5 


^69 9:59 = 0.0352 cubic meters 
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of moisture, or, per cubic meter of air measured dry— 


9 
0.0352 + 28-8 = 0.0368 cubic meters. 


If 95 per cent. of this is removed by cooling, then the mois- 
ture left, per cubic meter of air measured dry, is 


0.0368 x 0.05 = 0.00184 cubic meters. 


And the relative tensions of air and moisture, to attain this 
dryness, must have been reduced to 


1.0000:0.00184. 


Since the sum of these tensions is always 760 mm. in the un- 
compressed air, the actual tensions of air and moisture will be 


758.6:1.4, 


that is, the temperature must be reduced until the moisture 
present can exert only 1.4 mm. pressure. This, on examining 
the tables of tension of aqueous vapor is found to be less than 
50° C., in fact —15° С. 


Problem 62. 


Air at 30° C., carrying 85 per cent. of its possible amount of 
Moisture, is cooled to 0° C., and the moisture condensed to 
liquid water at that temperature. Barometer 760 mm. 


Required: 


(1) The percentage of the moisture condensed. 

(2) The amount of heat to be abstracted from each cubic 
meter of original moist air (refrigerating effect). 

(3) The percentage of moisture which would be condensed 
if the temperature were reduced to —5° C. 

(4) The total heat to be abstracted, per cubic meter of orig- 
inal air, in the latter case. 


Solution: 


(1) From the preceding illustration we can take the figures 
that in the moist air taken, each cubic meter of air proper is 
accompanied *by 0.0368 cubic meter of moisture. In the cooled 
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air at 0°, the relative volumes of air proper and residual moisture 
will be as their relative tensions, viz.: 
755.4:4.6 
ог 
1:0.0061. 


The moisture accompanying the given quantity of air is, there- 
fore, reduced from 0.0368 to 0.0061, showing a condensation 
of 0.0307, equal to 


0.0307 
0.0368 = 0.834 — 83.4 per cent. (1) 

(2) The air at 30? contains, as before figured out, air proper 
and moisture in the proportions 


1:0.0368. 
or, in 1 cubic meter of moist air, in the proportions 

0.9645 :0.0355. 
We have, therefore, to calculate the heat to be extracted from 
0.9645 cubic meter of air proper, falling 30° to 0°, and from 
0.0355 cubic meter of water vapor, falling 30° to 0° and 83.4 
per cent. of the latter condensing to liquid at 0°. The figures 


are, remembering that the volumes heretofore handled are 
at 30°: 


Air proper: 
273 ^ 
0.9645 х 303 x 0.3038 x 30 = 7.920 Calories 
Moisture, if all uncondensed: 
273 “ 
0.0355Х 555 X 0.3445 X 30 = 0.332 


Heat of condensation: 


0.0355 0.834273 0.81 x 606.5 1821057654 


Total = 21.357 36909) 


(3) If the temperature were reduced to — 5° C., the tension 
of the residual moisture would be 3.4 mm. of mercury, and 
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that of the air proper 756.6 mm., their relative volumes would 
be in the same ratio, viz.: 
756.6:3.4 
ог 
1:0.0045. 


showing that out of 0.0368 cubic meter of moisture originally 


accompanying 1 cubic meter of air proper, 0.0323 had been 
condensed, or 


~~ = 0.878 = 87.8 per cent. (3) 


(4) The condensation is seen to be 87.8—83.4, or 4.4 per 
cent. more, if the air is cooled to —5? C. A considerably larger 
amount of refrigeration, however, is required in this case, 
because the moisture would all be frozen. The 1 cubic meter 
of moist air at 30°, containing, as before calculated, 0.9645 
cubic meter of air proper and 0.0355 cubic meter of moisture, 
would have 87.8 per cent. of the latter condensed to ice, or 
0.03117 cubic meter, and, therefore, 0.00433 cubic meter re- 
maining uncondensed. 


Air proper, 30? to —5? C.: 


0.9645 x RA x 0.3037 х 35 — 9.237 Calories 


Moisture, if all uncondensed, 30? to —5? C.: 


0.0355 273 x 0.3438 35 = 0.385 “ 


Condensation of 0.03177 m to liq. at — 5° C.: 


0.08177 X 255 x 0.81 x 605 = 14.025 “ 


Freezing of same, at — 5° C.: 


273 
ans XO. = 1.8 fe 
0.03177 X 303 < 0.81 xX 80 55 


= 25.502 “ (4) 


The conclusion is, that an increased condensation of 4.4 per 
cent. has been obtained by an increase in the refrigerating 
requirement of 25.502—21.357 = 4.145 Calories, or nearly 
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20 per cent. Another way of stating the comparison, is that 
when not freezing the moisture condensed, about 4 per cent. 
of the moisture was condensed from each cubic meter of air 
for one Calorie of refrigeration, whereas, the removal of ad- 
ditional moisture by cooling below zero requires nearly one 
Calorie refrigeration for each additional per cent. of moisture 
eliminated. 

A practical conclusion is, that the expense of refrigeration 
might easily be justified down to 0° C., and yet be unjustified 
by the results when cooling below 0°. 

Mr. James Gayley has, I believe, patented the scheme of 
refrigerating the air in two stages; first, nearly to zero, re- 
moving the moisture thus condensed as liquid, and then cooling 
the nearly dry air further, eliminating more moisture as ice. 
In this manner, the amount of refrigeration required is reduced 
by the latent heat of solidification of the larger part of the 
moisture, and cooling below zero becomes profitable. The 
saving in the above example would be 80 Calories per kilogram 
on all the moisture condensed at 0°, viz.: 


0.0216 х 80 = 1.728 Calories, 


cutting down the refrigeration required from 25.502 to 23.774 
Calories, that is, enabling 4.4 per cent. additional drying to be 
produced for 2.4 Calories additional refrigeration. This scheme 
of Mr. Gayley is founded on sound scientific as well as prac- 
tical considerations. 

The idea of cooling the compressed blast by moderately 
cool water, recently proposed, is also a very practical idea 
and founded on sound scientific principles. At a given tem- 
perature moisture cannot exert more than a maximum vapor 
tension. It follows that if we start with air saturated with 
moisture, at a given temperature, and compress it to double its 
initial tension, keeping its temperature constant, about half of 
its moisture must condense out. If, at the same time, it is 
artificially cooled, then more than half of its moisture will 
condense as liquid. 

If we start with air not saturated with moisture, the com- 
pression, temperature being constant, will increase the tension 
of the moisture present until the air becomes saturated, after 
which increased pressure will cause condensation. 


АЕ 
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Illustration: Air at 30° C., 85 per cent. saturated with mois- 
ture, is compressed. Ах what effective pressure does it become 
saturated with moisture, temperature remaining constant? 

The moisture present is exerting 85 per cent. of its maximum 
vapor tension at this temperature. Therefore, the tension 
must be increased in the ratio of 85 to 100, to make the air 
saturated, viz.: in the ratio 1 to 1.177. The effective pressure 
necessary to be applied is, therefore, 1.177 — 1.000 = 0.177 
atmospheres (2.6 pounds per square inch). 

Illustration: If air at 30° C., 85 per cent. saturated with 
moisture, is compressed to one atmosphere effective pressure 
and its temperature kept constant, what proportion of its 
moisture will condense? 

Before compression, the tension of the moisture being 31.5X 
0.85 — 26.8 mm., the relative volumes of air proper and mois- 
ture are as 


733.2 : 26.8 
Or, as 
1: 0.0367 


Aiter compression, the tension on the mixture being two 
atmospheres (1520 mm.), and the "tension of the uncondensed 
moisture being it maximum, or 31.5 mm., the relative volumes 
of air and uncondensed moisture will be as 

1488.5 : 31.5, 
Or, as 
1: 0.0212. 


The proportion of the original moisture remaining uncondensed 
is therefore, 
0.0212 


0.0367 = 0.578 = 57.8 per cent. 


and the amount condensed out = 42.2 per cent. 


Problem 63. 

Air at 30° C., and 85 per cent. saturated with moisture is 
compressed to one atmosphere effective pressure (760 mm. of 
mercury), and simultaneously cooled by river water to 10°C. 
Barometer 730 mm. 

Required: 

(1) The percentage of the original moisture, condensed. 
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(2) The weight of moisture remaining in the air, expressed 
in grams per cubic meter of dry air at standard conditions 
(2.е., per 1.293 kilograms of air proper). 


Solution: (1) 
Tension of uncompressed moist air = 730.0 mm. 
Tension of moisture present 31.5X0.85 = 26.8“ 
Tension of air proper, uncompressed = 703.2 “ 
Relative volumes of air proper and moisture = 1 : 0.0381 
Tension of compressed moist air 730+ 760 = 1490.0 “ 
Tension of uncondensed moisture (maximum 

tension at 10°) = 9E 
Tension of air proper, when compressed = 1480.9 -“ 
Relative volumes of air proper and uncondensed 

moisture = 1:0.0061 

Proportion of moisture condensed: 
LODE 0.84 = 8.40 per cent. (1) 


0.0381 
(2) The relative volumes of air proper and uncondensed 
moisture are, as found above, 
1 : 0.0061, 

And the relative specific gravities of air proper and moisture 
are as the standard weights of 1 cubic meter of each, viz.: as 

1.293 : 0.81. 
It follows, therefore, that 1.293 kilos. of air proper (1 cubic 
meter at standard conditions) must be accompanied by 

0.0061 0.81 = 0.0049 kg. of moisture, 

or = 4.9 grams. (2) 
The original moist air contained, similarly considered, 


0.0381х0.81 = 0.0309 kg. 
= 30.9 grams. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE BESSEMER PROCESS. 


The outlines of this famous process are known to every 
educated person; the mechanical and most of the chemical 
details are familiar to most technologists; the exact way to run 
the converter is the source of income to hundreds of superin- 
tendents of works, and yet the quantitative side of the chemical 
and physical operations involved is mastered by very few. 

To state the case briefly, melted pig iron is put into the con- 
verter, numerous air jets are blown through, the impurities of 
the iron—carbon, silicon, manganese and, in a special case, 
phosphorus—oxidize relatively faster than the iron, and the 
final product is usually nearly pure iron. This is recarburized 
to steel by spiegel-eisen. During the blow very little free 
oxygen escapes from the converter, and the gases produced are 
Principally nitrogen, carbon monoxide and some carbon di- 
oxide, while some hydrogen may come from the decomposition 
of the moisture of the air. The silicon, manganese, phosphorus 
and iron form silica, manganous oxide (MnO) principally, fer- 
Tous oxide (FeO) principally, phosphorus pentoxide, P?C5, 
which go into the slag, while a little Ее?О?, Mn*O* and SiO? 
escape as fume. 

The applications of calculations to this process are numerous 
and important. They include such subjects as the amount of 
air theoretically required per ton of iron, the dimensions and 
power of the blowing engines, the weight of slag produced, the 
balance sheet of materials, the balance sheet of heat evolved 
and distributed, the radiation losses, the discussion of the 
efficiency of the various impurities as heating agents in the 
process. 


Arr REQUIRED. 

Basing our calculations on the analysis of the pig iron used, 
and assuming it to be blown to pure iron, we must next as- 
sume the probable loss of iron itself in the blow. This varies 
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considerably, from 1 to 10 per cent, on the pig iron used in 
ordinary practice, but as much as 20 to 25 per cent. in some 
carelessly run “ Baby " Bessemers іп steel-casting foundries. 
The silicon all oxidizes to SiO?; iron mostly to FeO, and a 
small part, say not over one-tenth, to Fe*O*; manganese mostly 
to MnO, a small part, up to one-fourth, may form Mn'*O*; 
phosphorus forms only P*O*; carbon burns mostly to CO, but 
from one-fifth, at times nearly one-half, burns to СО? When 
all the calculated oxygen has been found, the blast to contain 
it can be calculated, if it is assumed that no free oxygen es- 
capes from the converter; at times, however, up to one-third 
of all the oxygen blown in may thus escape, but this is very 
exceptional, ordinarily less than one-fifth thus escapes, and 
often none at all. 


Problem 64. Е 


Pig iron containing 3.10 per cent. carbon, 0.98 silicon, 0.40 
manganese, 0.101 phosphorus and 0.06 sulphur is blown in an 
acid-lined converter, to metal practically free from carbon, 
silicon and manganese, but no sulphur or phosphorus is elimi- 
nated. To get the minimum and the maximum amounts of 
air which could be needed, make the following assumptions: 


Case 1. Case 2. 


Per cent. of iron lost by oxidation......... 1 15 
Proportion of iron oxidized to Fe*O?....... none one-tenth 
Proportion of Mn oxidized to Mn*O?....... none one-fifth 
Proportion of C oxidized to CO?........... one-fifth one-half 
Proportion of О? escaping in the gases...... none one-third 


Requirement: (1) Find the weight of dry air needed per 
metric ton of pig iron blown, in each case, and its volume at 
0° C. Express the results also in pounds and cubic feet per 
ton of 2,000 pounds. 


Solution: 
Case 1. 
Oxygen needed per 1,000 kg. of pig iron: 
2 
DEE BE e e EE 6.2 kg. x35 = 16.53 kg. 
oe 16 “ 
RO О ОНР к Ке, 24.8 “ х-— = 33.07 
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e 2 
TRO ОЕ 98 " x35 = 11.20 kg. 
Ma EO MNO occas «ciate ee cu ee 4.02755 e m {16 
55 
Feto HOO е иеа 10.0 “ Xi = 286 “ 
64.82 “ 
N? accompanying = 216.07 “ 
CGE cee ла CO alos Cae E E ы жире te oe = 280.89 “ 
Кайтасы ee А тшше 2177210 
Volume needed per 1000 oz. Ау............... = 217.2 9 
Volume needed per 2000 Ibs. Ау............. = 6,950 ft? 
Case 2. 
Oxygen needed per 1000 kg. of pig iron: 
2 
E CO Ра es 15.5 К.Х]; = 41.33 kg. 
ЕСО ие ооо а а gue 15.5 —* x =. 20:07 * 
1 iO? m 32 11 20 m 
SSG SIS Е НААРА 9.8 X358 БЫ ‚2 
16 
Manto У Те БАСА ОИЕ HEE X55 = 0.93 “* 
MTEC OMIT SOT ло ОЖ 28 0.34 “ 
оса et 1350 "xló = 3857 " 
Be e aod Ses Se 150 “ x4- 643 " 
О? unused (one-half sum of above)............ = 59.73 " 
179.20 = 
N? accompanying = 597.33 '' 
БЕНО One ee reer ame EIER RC OR aC = 776.53 “ 
Volume at 0° C....... ON fae oe ves = 600 m? 
Volume used per 1000 oz. Ау................. = 600 ft 
Volume used per 2000 Ibs. Ау................ — 19,200 ft? 
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For temperatures of the air above 0° C., a corresponding 
increase in the volume used would be found. Since this is net 
air received by the converter an allowance for loss of 10 to 
25 per cent. (in exceptional cases 50 per cent.) would be needed 
to get the piston displacement of the blowing engines. The 
above figures are the maximum and minimum for this quality 
of pig iron only, blown in an acid-lined converter; other quali- 
ties of pig iron might require a little more or less, ard if blown 
in a basic-lined converter considerably more, to oxidize the 
phosphorus. The detailed calculations can be made in each 
specific case. 


Arr RECEIVED. 


The converse of the preceding proposition is to take an 
actual case, in a Bessemer converter, and to calculate how 
much air is being received. This will serve as a check on the 
blowing engines, since the volume received, divided by the 
piston displacement, gives the volume efficiency of the blowing 
plant. To make the calculation we need to know the weight 
and analysis of the pig iron and the analysis of the blown metal, 
in order to find the weights of impurities oxidized, also the 
average composition of the escaping gases, to find the propor- 
tion of carbon burning to CO* and of unused oxygen; also the 
composition of the slag, to get therefrom the weight of iroa 
oxidized and the weight of slag, if practicable, but this can 
sometimes be calculated; also the weight and composition of 
the fume, if it is considerable. The temperature of the air 
entering the blowing cylinders its hygrometric condition and 
the barometric pressure should also be noted. 


Problem 65. 

At the South Chicago works of the Illinois Steel Co. (see 
paper by Howe, in Trans. American Institute of Mining Engi- 
neers, XIX. [1890-91], p. 1127), the charge weighed 22,500 
pounds, and contained 2.98 per cent. carbon, 0.94 silicon, 0.43 
manganese, 0.10 phosphorus, and 0.06 sulphur. After blowing 
9 minutes 10 seconds the bath contained 0.04 per cent. carbon, 
0.02 silicon, 0.01 manganese, 0.11 phosphorus and 0.06 sulphur. 
The slag formed contained 63.56 per cent. silica, 3.01 alumina, 
21.39 FeO, 2.63 Fe'O?, 8.88 MnO, 0.90 CaO and 0.36 MgO, of 
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which the Al?O*, Cal and MgO and ‘part of the SiO? come from 
the lining. The gases, analyzed dry, show an average com- 
position during the blow of 


СОЗ dote rie VENETO 5.20 per cent 
GO T AS EE c ee tee a ee тт Р 19.91 € 
isti а 1.39 x 

eT eie рулит FR Gi code О 73.50 e 


and were free from fume. 

The piston displacement during the blow was 190,406 cubic 
feet, air in engine room 36? C., humidity 50 per cent., barometer 
756 millimeters. 

Requirements: (1) The weight of oxygenacting on the bath 


-during the blow, and the theoretical volume of air at standard 


conditions to which this would correspond, per 2,000 pounds 
of metal blown. 

(2) The volume of moist air at the conditions of the engine 
room, received by the converter during the blow, and the vol- 
ume efficiency of the blowing machine and connections. 

(3) The weight of slag produced and the loss in weight of 
the lining by corrosion during the blow. 

Solution: (1) The percentages of impurities left in the bath 
are so small that we can take them as equivalent to the same 
percentages reckoned on the original weight of the bath If 
they had been larger it would be necessary to assume an ap- 
proximate loss of iron during the blow, find the final weight 
of the bath and reckon the percentages on this revised weight. 

Making this assumption, we know at once the weights of 
carbon, silicon and manganese oxidized, but we do not -know 
the weight of iron lost. That follows, however, from a con- 
Sideration of the slag, for the manganese and iron in the slag 
are derived only from the metallic bath, and the analysis of the 
slag practically gives us the relation between the weights of 
manganese and iron in it; since we know the weight of the 
former oxidized, the weight of iron lost can be calculated. 
Thus the slag contains: 


MnO 8.88 per cent 6.88 per cent. Mn 
EEO DESI 16.64 “ Fe as FeO 
PCO: 2863 1:84 — 5 Fe as Fe*O? 
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The loss of manganese being 0.42 per cent. = 94.5 pounds, the 
loss of iron is: 


16.64 
c e JAM. : 
94.5X 6.88 8.6 pounds Fe as FeO 
94. 2а = 25.3 pounds Fe as Ее?О? 
6.88 


The remaining item still undetermined is the weight of carbon 
oxidizing to CO? and toCO. The gas analysis shows 5.20 per 
cent. СО? to 19.91 per cent. CO, and since equal volumes of 
each of these gases contain equal weights of carbon, it follows 


5.20 


that 25.11 of the total carbon is present in the gas as СО?, 


and the rest as CO. Since the total carbon oxidized is 22,500 X 
0.0294 — 661.5 pounds, we have 


661. Re = 137.0 pounds C burning to CO? 
2511 
= 5245 © s со 
Weight of oxygen absorbed by the bath: 
SEG COE SDS 137.0 poundsX 8/3 = 365.3 pounds 
Ci COU. E 524:5 .'- x 4/3 = 699.3 —." 
Sia SIO Soo oss ss 207.0 "  x32/28 = 2366 “ 
Mn to: MnO-.. s. 94.5 «2016/55 = 27.5 “ 
Pesto EEO SRS 2280 ‘  x10/56.— 653 “ 
Вело Be'0* 3:09. 25.3 ‘“ х48/112= 10.8 E 
1404.8 “ 
N? сотгеѕропӣіпе.......................... = 46827 “ 
Dry air соггеѕропӣіпе................... = 6087.5 " 
olde BED (Orr Т 7 seem «eid c ORIS Sm = 75,483 ft? 
Weight of О? per 2000 pounds............ = 124.9 Ibs.(1) 
Volume of air per 2000 pounds........... = 6,710 ft*(1) 


(This result is for comparison with data of Problem 64). 
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(2) The nitrogen in the gases can be obtained from its vol- 
ume relation to the carbon, and from this we can calculate the 
real volume of blast used. 

Weight of carbon in 1 cubic foot of gases: 

(0.0520 + 0.1991) x 0.54 = 0.1356 oz. Av. 

Volume of gases produced at standard conditions: 


G01.5X16 _ 73.057 ft 


0.1356 


Volume of nitrogen at standard conditions: 
78,057 х 0.7350 = 57,372 ft? 


Weight = 57,372X1.26 = 72,289 oz. Av. 
к 4,518 Ibs. 


The question now is, how much nitrogen is contained in each 
cubic foot of air in the engine room. Knowing that, we are 
prepared to calculate the volume of this actually received by 
the converter: 


Barometric pressure = 756 m.m. 
Tension of moisture (44 х 0.5) = 22045 
Tension of air present = "794 “ 


Tension of nitrogen present (734 х 0.792) == « 580 =“ 
Weight of nitrogen in 1 cubic foot: 


273 


580 
973186 760 0.8495 oz. Av 


1.26 X 


Volume of air actually received: 


4,518X 16 2 2 
"вр = 85,095 ft. (2) 


Volume efficiency of machinery: 


85,095 | 
-190,406 = 0.447 44.7 р. с. (2) 
(3) The slag contains 8.88 per cent. of MnO, equal to 6.88 
Per cent. of Mn, as already calculated. But 94.5 pounds of 
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manganese is oxidized, therefore, the weight of slag produced 
is: 


94.5--0.0688 = 1374 pounds. (3) 
Weight of SiO?in slag (1374 X 0.6356) = 873 pounds 
SiO? from the Si of bath (207.0 + 236.6) = 44g ' 
510° corroded from the lining = 429 “ 
CaO, AlO? and MgO (1374 x 0.0427) = DO tee 
Loss in weight of lining = 488 °“ (8) 


BLAST PRESSURE. 


It is necessary to use sufficient blast pressure to overcome 
the static pressure of the metallic bath, plus that of the slag 
formed, also the back pressure in the converter, to give the 
necessary velocity to the air in the tuyeres and to overcome 
friction in the same. When the tuyeres are near to the sur- 
face of the bath, pressures of 1 or 2 pounds will run the small 
converter, but the ordinary converter with bottom tuyeres re- 
quires from 15 to 30 pounds pressure per square inch (1.054 to 
2.108 kg. per square c.m.). We will consider the latter, the 
more frequent and the more complex case to discuss. 

The metal lies 12 to 24 inches (30 to 60 c.m.) deep in the 
converter. Since its specific gravity melted is about 6.88 (Rob- 
erts and Wrightson), the ferro-static pressure which it exerts 
is practically 0.25 pounds per square inch for each inch depth 
of metal, or 0.00688 kilos. per square centimeter for each centi- 
meter depth. 

The slag lying on the metal has a specific gravity melted 
of approximately half that of the metal. Its amount may vary 
from 5 to 10 per cent. of the weight of the metal treated, in an 
acid-lined converter, up to from 15 to 35 per cent. in a basic- 
lined vessel. Taking into account its lower specific gravity, 
its depth in the converter may be, therefore 10 to 20 per cent. 
the depth of metal in an acid-lined vessel, and 30 to 70 per 
cent. in a basic-lined converter; but the static pressure exerted 
would be only in direct proportion to the relative weights; 
i. €., 5 to 10 or 15 to 35 per cent. of that exerted by the metal. 
The static pressure of the slag may, therefore, be reckoned as 
0.125 pounds per square inch for each inch in depth, or 0.00344 
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kilos. per square centimeter for each centimeter depth, and the 
depth of slag as lying between the following extremes: 


Acid Lined. Basic Lined. 


Inches....... 12to 24 12 to 24 

Depth of metal { Centimeters.. 30 to 60 30 to 60 
Depth ot si Inches....... 1.2 to 4.8 3.6 to 16.8 
vL OTSAS Centimeters.. 3.0 to 12.0 9.0 to 42.0 


The probable depth .of slag can be calculated in any par- 

ticular case, when the composition of the metal to be blown is 
known, its approximate depth in the vessel, and the approxi- 
mate composition of the slag to be formed. 
_ The back pressure of gases in the converter itself, that is, 
their static pressure, will vary with the shape of the converter 
and the size of the free opening for their escape into the air. 
A measurement at the Pennsylvania Steel Co’s. works gave 
0.275 pounds per square inch, but it is not stated just how 
the measurement was made. If we know approximately the 
volume of gas which must escape from the converter and from 
its temperature and the time and the size of the outlet calculate 
its velocity, the static pressure giving it this velocity can be 
calculated as 


in which, if V is in feet per second, 2g — 64.3 and the resultant 
pressure is in feet of the hot gas; if V is in meters per second, 
2g — 19.6, and h is in meters of the hot gas. Knowing the 
approximate specific gravity of the hot gas (weight of 1 cubic 
foot in pounds or of 1 cubic meter in kilograms) the static. 
pressure is obtainable in pounds per square foot or kilograms 
per square meter. 

Illustration: The-gases escaping from a converter are 78,057 
cubic feet (standard conditions), and weigh 0.0801 pounds per 
cubic foot (standard conditions). They escape from the con- 
verter at an average temperature of 1,500? C., and the opening 
is 24 inches in diameter. What is the gaseous back pressure in 
the converter? Time of blow 9 minutes 10 seconds. 
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Volume of gas at 1,500°: 


28575. 1900 4949. = 506,940 ft? 
273 
Volume per second: 
506,940 + 550 me OL 7:20 
Area of outlet: 
22x 0.7854 3.1416 ft? 


‚1 


Velocity (assuming 0.9 coefficient) : 
921.7+0.9+3.1416 


326 ft. per second 
Head of hot gas giving velocity: 


326 X 326 
h = иат = 1,653 ft. 


Pressure of this column per square foot: 


1.653 X x 0.0801 = 20.4 pounds 


Per square inch = 0.14 “ 


This solution omits one consideration; the velocity of the 
gases in the body of the converter is neglected. This is some- 
what counterbalanced by the great friction of the gases against 
the sides of the converter, so that the one item tends to neu- 
tralize the other. If the interior were 8 feet in diameter, the 
velocity of the gases therein would average only some 20 feet 
per. second, showing the above corrections to be practically 
negligible, since the pressure thus represented would be only 
0.4 per cent. of the total obtained above. 

The pressure necessary to force the blast through the tuyeres 
is calculable on principles similar to the above; the différences 
are that the blast, at temperatures varying from 100° C. in the 
blast box to possibly 200° at its entrance into the metal, is 
divided up into fifty or 150 streams of approximately 1 centi- 
meter (0.4 inch) in diameter, the length of tuyeres being some 
50 centimeters (20 inches). The formula similar to that used 


M 
— 


3 
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for chimney draft, or rather, frictional resistance in a chimney, 
applies to this case. 


in which h is the head in terms of the air passing, V is its velocity, 
2g the gravitation constant, L the length of the tuyere, D its 
diameter, and K the coefficient of friction, which latter is for 
relatively smooth flues 0.05 (Grashof), and may be so assumed 
here. 


Problem 66. 


In the converter mentioned in Problem 65, where 22,500 
pounds of metal was blown in 9 minutes 10 seconds, using 
as therein calculated 85,095 cubic feet of air, at 36° C., and 
producing 1,374 pounds of slag, assume the inside diameter of 
the converter as 7 feet, and that the bottom contains fourteen 
tuyere blocks, each containing eleven openings of 0.5 inch 
diameter each; blocks 24 inches long. Assume back pressure 
in converter 0.14 pounds per square inch, total blast pressure 
in equalizing reservoir 27 pounds per square inch. Temper- 
ature of air in the tuyeres 150° C. 

Required: (1) The pressure needed to overcome the head 
of metal and slag. 

(2) The pressure absorbed in friction in the tuyeres. 

(3) The pressure represented by the velocity of the blast 
in the tuyeres. 

(4) The loss of pressure from the reservoir to the blast-box. 

(5) The distribution of the total pressure. 

(6) The length of the blow if the blast pressure were reduced 
to 20 pounds. 

(7) The length of the blow if the pressure were maintained 
at 27 pounds, but twenty-one tuyere blocks (each with eleven 
34-inch holes) were used. 

Solution: (1).At the start there is 22,500 pounds of melted 
metal, the volume of which will be 


22,500 22,500 — 52.3 cubic feet 


6.88X62.5 430 
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The depth of metal, the inside diameter being 7 feet, is 
52.3 52.3 
TXTX0.7854 ~ 38.5 — 1990 feet 
— 16.4 inches 


Static pressure = 16.40.25 = 4.1 Ibs. per sq. in. 
The slag, formed during the first half of the blow, weighs 


1,374 pounds, and has a volume of 


1374 1374 


3.445625 215 6.4 cubic feet 


The depth of slag, at its maximum, will be 


6.4+38.5 = 0.167 feet 
= 2.0 inches 
Static pressure 2.000.125 = 0.25 Ibs. per sq. in. 


The static pressure during the blow will, therefore, be 4.1 
pounds to start with, increasing during the first half of the 
blow to 4.35 pounds, and staying practically constant at that, 
and, therefore, will average 


4.144.35 4.35 _ 
ar eae ee = 4.29 pounds (1) 


(2) Each of the 14X11 = 154 tuyeres receives 85,095+ 
154—550 = 1.005 cubic feet of air per second, measured at 
36° C. At 150? C. this volume is 


27: 
1 05x et = 1.375 cubic feet 


And the velocity in the tuyere: 
_0.5х0.5х 0.7854 


1.375 E dv 1009 feet per second 


The head absorbed in friction in the 24-inch tuyeres will be 


_ 1009 x 1009 0.05x2 


i 64.3 0.0417 


= 37,893 feet 


Changing this pressure of air at 150° C. to pounds per square 
inch we have: 
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Weight of 1 cubic foot of air at. 0? = 0.0808 pounds 
Weight of 1 cubic foot of air at 150° = 0.0522 << 

Weight of air column = 37,893 0.0522 = 1978 “ 
Pressure in pounds per square inch е А (2) 


(3) The pressure absorbed as velocity has already been 
expressed in getting the friction in the tuyeres. The velocity 
head is simply: 


^uem We бє; 10091009 = 15,835 feet 


> 
which becomes in pressure 


15,835 X 0.0522 = 826.6 pounds per square foot 
= 5.73 pounds per square inch (3) 


(4) The remaining part of the 27 pounds pressure used is 
lost between the blast reservoir and the entrance to the tuyeres. 
It is 


27.00 — (13.70 +5.73 + 4.29+0.14). = 3.14 pounds. (4) 
(5) Distribution of blast pressure: 
Fall between reservoir and tuyeres = 3.14 pounds = 11.6% 
Absorbed in friction in the tuyeres =13.70 “ = 50.7% 
Absorbed in velocity in the tuyeres = 5.73 “ = 21.2% 
Static head of liquid bath = 429 “ 15.9% 
Velocity head of issuing gases = 0.14 “ = 00:60 
27.00 “ =100.0% ° 


(6) All the items of absorption of pressure are proportional 
to the square of the velocity of the gases, excepting the static 
Pressure of the bath. It remains constant at 4.29 pounds. If 
the total pressure were reduced to 20 pounds, there would be 
ozly 20— 4.29 = 15.71 pounds pressure to give velocity and 
Overcome friction, instead of 27— 4.29 = 22.71 pounds. The 
relative quantities of air blown through in a given time in the 
two ixstances would be practically proportional to the square 
roots of the two effective pressures, t.e. : 

V22.71 : V15.71 = 1 : 0.832 
and the times of the blows inversely as the latter: 


550 sec. + 0.832 = 673 seconds 
= 11 min. 13 sec. (6) 
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(7) If the tuyere area were increased 50 per cent., then the 
velocity of the air in the tuyeres would be decreased one-third, 
assuming the amount of air passing to be unchanged. This 
would decrease the pressure absorbed in friction, and in giving 
velocity in the tuyeres to (0.67)? = 0.444 of its former amount. 
The 19.43 pounds previously absorbed in these two items 
would then become 19.43 0.444 = 8.61 pounds, and the total 
pressure needed to run the converter just as fast as before 
would be 27— (19.43— 8.61) = 16.18 pounds per square inch. 
If, however, the pressure were maintained at 27 pounds, giving 
still 27— 4.29 = 22.71 pounds to overcome frictional resist- 
ances and to give velocity, then the velocity and consequent 
amount of air blown through by this 22.71 pounds pressure 
would increase in proportion to the square root of these two 
available pressures; t.e., be as 

^/16.18— 4.29 : 4/27 — 4.29 = 1: 1.38 
The duration of the blow would be just that much shorter; t.e. ; 


550 sec. +1.38 = 398 seconds 
6 min. 38 sec. (7) 


FLUX AND SLAG. 


No flux is used in the acid-lined converter, and the silica, 
iron oxides and manganese oxide formed in the converter 
unite to a silicate slag which corrodes the lining and thus takes 
up more silica. The slag being analyzed, its weight is ob- 
tained by considering the percentage of manganese which it 
contains, because the weight of manganese oxidized is known 
definitely from the analysis of the bath; it is usually all oxi- 
dized. Calculation of the weight of slag cannot be based upon 
the silica, because an unknown amount comes from the lining; 
nor upon the iron, because the weight of iron left in the con- 
verter is not definitely known. Having the weight of the slag, 
analysis tells us the total weight of silica in it, as also the amount 
of iron. The silica in the slag minus that formed from silicon 
in the pig iron, gives silica corroded from the lining. 

In the basic Bessemer converter, phosphorus is nearly en- 
tirely eliminated from the metal, so that, assuming none to be 
volatilized, the amount going into the slag is known, and using 
the slag analysis the weight of slag can be calculated. In 
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this process the lining is mainly dolomite, containing CaO and 
MgO, in proportion easily determined by analysis. The weight 
of slag being known, the amount of corrosion of the lining 
can be determined from the percentage of magnesia therein, 
which may be assumed as practically comirg entirely from 
the lining; it cannot be told from the CaO in the slag, because 
nearly pure CaO is added during the blow, and some of it, 
a variable amount, gets blown out of the converter. For 
the same reason it is not possible to base a good calculation 
of the weight of slag on the lime alone which is added, be- 
cause of the indefinite proportion of it which is blown out. 
The weight of slag may also be gotten from the silica or man- 
ganese oxide in it, assuming these to come almost entirely from 
the oxidation of silicon or manganese. 

Lime must be added as flux, in the basic converter, to pro- 
tect the lining and to make the slag so basic that the percentage 
of silica in it is below 15 per cent., phosphoric acid below 20 
per cent., and lime over 50 per cent. These considerations must 
be balanced in each particular case. 

Illustration: Pig iron blown in a basic-lined converter con- 
tained 1.22 per cent. silicon, 2.18 phosphorus, 1.03 manganese 
and 3.21 carbon. It is blown until all of these and 2.00 per 
cent. of iron are oxidized, and burnt lime is added to form 
slag during the blow. Composition of the burnt lime: MgO, 
1.00 per cent.; SiO?, 2.00 per cent.; CaO, 97 per cent. How 
much lime should be added per 10 metric tons of pig iron charged ? 

The slag-forming ingredients from the oxidation of the bath, 
and the addition of X kilos. of lime, are 


SiO? 10,000 0.0122» 60/28 = 261.4 kg. 
P205 10,000 X 0.0218 x 142/62 = 499.3 “ 
MnO 10,000 0.0103 71/55 = 133.0 “ 
FeO 10,000 0.0200 72/56 = 257.1 “ 
CaO X x 0.9700 OX 
MgO X 0.0100 = 0.01 X 

[Nr X X 0.0200 = 0.02 X 


X + 1150.8 kg. 


Weight for slag 


Corrosion of the lining will undoubtedly increase this weight, 
so some allowance should be made, say to increase it 5 per 


i 
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cent., probably an outside figure. Of this 5 per cent., half can 
be considered lime and half magnesia. The total weight of 
slag will then be 1.05 X+1208.3, and of the ingredients prin- 
cipally in question: 


SiO? = 261. kg.+0.02 X 
MgO = 28.7 “ 0.085 X 
CaO = 287 “ 40.9905 X 


To make our slag 50 per cent. CaO will require the addition 
of enough to make 


28.7+0.995 X = 0.50 (1.05 X + 1208.3) 
X = 1224 kg. 
To make a slag with at most 15 per cent. of SiO? requires 


261.4+0.02 X = 0.15 (1.05 X 4- 1208.3) 
X= 583 kg. 
To make a slag with at most 20 per cent. of P?O* requires 
499.3 = 0.20 (1.05 X + 1208.3) 
X = 1227 kg. 


The larger of these three amounts would be used, with 10 
per cent. added to cover lime dust blown out, making 1350 kg. 
added, and the calculated composition of the slag: 


CaO 1250 kg. — 50.1 per cent. 


MgO 723 " = 2.9 a 
SiO? 286 * = 11.4 4 
PIOS 499 * = 20.0 A 
FeO 257 “ = 10.3 À: 
MnO 133 “ = 53 2i 
Total 2497 “ 
RECARBURIZATION. 


When the bath has been blown to nearly pure iron, melted 
spiegeleisen is run in, to add the necessary carbon and man- 
ganese. Knowing the approximate composition and weight of 
the bath, and the composition of the melted spiegel, a simple 
arithmetical calculation would give the amount of the latter 
to be added, assuming no loss of carbon or manganese in the 
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operation. But experience shows that there is some loss, and 
that the carbon and manganese in the finished metal are always 
lower than the calculated amount. An interesting field is open 
here for calculating the loss of manganese and carbon and the 
amount of oxygen which must have been in the metal to cause 
these losses. A tabulation of many such calculations gives 
the metallurgist the necessary data for assuming the average 
amounts of carbon and manganese lost during recarburization, 
under different conditions of working, such as letting the metal 
stand before pouring or pouri-g at once, turning on the blast 
5 or 10 seconds to mix up the bath, etc. 


Problem 67. 


At the end of the blowing the converter of Problem 65 con- 
tained 21,283 pounds of metal of the composition 0.04 per 
cent. carbon, 0.02 silicon, 0.01 manganese, 0.11 phosphorus, 0.06 
sulphur, an unknown amount of oxygen (probably < 0.3 per 
cent.) and the rest iron. There is added to it 2,500 pounds 
of spiegeleisen, containing 4.64 per cent. carbon, 0.035 silicon, 
14.90 manganese, and 0.139 phosphorus. The finished metal 
contained 0.45 per cent. of carbon, 0.038 silicon, 1.15 marganese, 
0.109 phosphorus and 0.059 sulphur. Assume no iron oxidized. 

Requi-ed:. (1) A balance sheet of materials before and after 
recarburizing. 

(2) The proportions of carbon and manganese going into the 
finished metal. 


Solution: (1) 

Blown Gases 

Metal Spiegel. Steel. or Slag. 
Ope el SAL Re aun 8.5 116.0 106.5 18.0 
Vd A E ae en kr 4.3 0.9 9.0 — 3.8 
Minas onc ce TM 2-1 372.5 271.2 103.4 
ШЛАК жу лд ators te 28.4 3.5 25.8 163 
Е Ны лден АЕ 12.8 ah 14.0 — 1.2 
B6 6952 es TA CU 21,232 2007 23,239 


The differences in the sulphur, phosphorus and silicon are 
within the limits of error of the data, but there is no doubt as 
to the loss of carbon and manganese. 

(2) The proportions of the two elements in question going 
into the finished steel are: 
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Carbon ЕШ: 106.5+124.5 = 0.85 = 85 per cent. 
Manganese........... 271.2+-374.6 = 0.72 = 72 “ 


The calculated percentages in the finished steel should have 
been, and actually were: 


Garbon sid cas Slee 0.53— 0.45, loss = 0.08 per cent. 
Manganese.....,..... 1.58— 1.15, loss = 0.43 “ 


Concerning oxygen removed, if we assume the loss of carbon 
and manganese to be due to their combining with oxygen dis- 
solved in the bath, to form CO and MnO, the percentage of 
oxygen thus absorbed is: 


By catbün. Se 0.08x 16/12 = 0.11 per cent 
By manganese........ 0.43X16/55 = 0.12 “ 
0.23 “ 


[The next chapter will consider the thermo-chemistry of the 
Bessemer process. ] 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THERMO-CHEMISTRY OF THE BESSEMER PROCESS. 


The feature of the Bessemer operation which strikes the 
observer as most wonderful, is that cold air is blown in great 
quantity through melted pig iron, and yet the iron is hotter at 
the end than at the beginning. If the observer will reflect a 
moment, however, he can see that if nothing but fuel, on fire, 
Was in the converter, it would certainly be made much hotter 
by the air blast; in similar manner, the oxidation or combustion 
of part of the ingredients of the pig iron furnishes all the heat 
required for the process. Ten tons of pig iron contains, for 
example, some 350 kilograms, of carbon which is all burnt out 
in the bessemerizing, furnishing heat equal to the combustion 
of some 400 kilograms of coke—a not insignificant quantity, 
Since it is burned and its heating power utilized in a very few 
minutes. 


ELEMENTS CONSUMED. 


The usual ingredients of pig iron are: 


LEON casts So E wwe 90.0 to 95.0 per cent 
Carbon sc. c cres ЕЗ NR ees 25 1555 "y 
АМапрапеве Grape Coe ERIT 0.5 “ 40 i. 
Silicon. To T iere ek 0:5- =" 40 У 
PhoSphOrus- омо 0.01 “ 4.0 * 
Sulphur =e) анары ШКЕ 0.01 “ 0.5 K 


Some of the unusual constituents are nickel, chromium, titan- 
ium, aluminium, vanadium, tungsten, copper and zinc; all of 
these are rare, and there is seldom present as much as 0.5 per 
cent. of any one except in unusual cases. 

In the Bessemer operation, carried out with the usual silica 
lining, iron, carbon, manganese and silicon are freely oxidized, 
but phosphorus and sulphur remain practically unchanged. In 
the basic Bessemer; lined with burnt dolomite and tar, phos- 
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phorus is also freely oxidized at the end of the operation, but 
sulphur is only slightly diminished—the more, the more man- 
ganese is in the slag. After all the oxidizable impurities are 
eliminated, iron itself oxidizes in much larger quantity, oc- 
casioning great loss if the blast is permitted to continue. 

Iron oxidizes during the blow mostly to FeO, which enters 
the slag as ferrous silicate, and partly to Fe?O0* The brown 
fume which escapes in large amount if the blow is continued 
too long contains iron as Fe*O*. 


Beto:ReO 2.667 1173 Calories per kg. of ке 
BECO: EO ы ll 1746 = 
Fe tome Oe. зч» 1612 5 2 55 


The amount of iron oxidized can be gotten from the weight 
and percentage composition of the slag; also from the com- 
parison of the weights of materials used and weight of ingots 
produced, knowing the weight of other impurities oxidized. 

Carbon oxidizes mostly to CO gas, and partly, especially in 
the early part of the blow, to CO? gas. The proportion of each 
of these formed can only be known by analyzing the gases 
produced at various stages of the blow. The proportionate 
volumes of CO and CO? express the proportionate amounts 
of carbon forming each respective gas. A shallow bath allows 
more CO? to pass, on essentially the same principle that a deep 
layer of fuel on a grate favors the production of CO. The 
heat evolved by oxidation of carbon is: 


CHOO t3 t. 2430 Calories per kg. of е 
Co СӨЗ Seon See 8100- t = 


Manganese oxidizes quickly and mostly to MnO. If the 
metal is a little overblown, Mn?O? in small amount is found in 
the slag, while Mn*O* is also present in the fumes. The heat 
evolved in these oxidations is: 


Мато MnO. SSS 1653 Calories per kg. of Mn 
Mn to Мп20°......... 2300)" — " 
The last figure is estimated; it has not yet been determined 
experimentally. 


Silicon oxidizes rapidly and early in the blow to SiO’, form- 
ing silicate slag with the metallic oxides formed. Its heat 
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of oxidation has been usually taken as 7830 Calories per kilo- 
gram, but recent investigations have thrown doubt on this 
figure, Berthelot having found as low as 6414 Calories, and an 
American experimenter (research not completed; results not 
yet published) about 7000.* Under these circumstances the best 
course is probably te use the middle value ad interim, and 
consider 


Sisto AON seo ee а 7000 Calories per kg. of Si 


We hope that the exact figure will soon be determined. 

Phosphorus oxidizes to P?0°, and only towards the end of 
the blow. It is practically completely eliminated, going into 
the slag as calcium phosphate: 


Pito PPO cis <А 5892 Calories per kg. of P 


Sulphur is not eliminated at all in the acid-lined converter. 
In the basic converter it is reduced in amount in the last few 
minutes, while phosphorus is disappearing, and partly escapes, 
mostly as SO? in the gases. The presence of a very basic slag 
iS necessary, but the sulphur, while possibly going into the slag, 
does not remain there, but passes into the gases. The heat of 
oxidation of the unusual elements sometimes present are, as 
far as known, 


IND ЗО ИО cee. ae cies 1051 Calories per kg. of Ni 
PTO (E CIIM 5000 (?) “ “ Ti 
AVO ot by © Б е 42420 2 Al 
DELO DAO SE 1305757: 2 Zn 


The figure for titanium is estimated, and those for chromium, 
vanadium and tungsten are also unknown, although, as a guess 
and first approximation, might be used: 


Уо NEO 2000(?) Calories per kg. of V 
VEO WO ЕГЕ 1000(?) s “ W 
Certo СОСО, 3000(?) 5 3 Cr 


Heat BALANCE SHEET. 


Taking о° С. (32° F.) as a base line, we may express the 
total heat contents of the pig iron, steel, gases, slag, blast, etc., 


*H. N. Potter, before the Am. Electrochemical Society, May 4, 1907, 
announced his final result, for crystalline silicon, as 7595. 
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from this temperature. This method is simpler than to take the 
bath at any one high temperature and to reckon from there. 
The items of heat available during the blow are: 


Heat in the body of converter at starting. 
Heat in the melted pig iron used. 
Heat in the spiegleisen or ferro-manganese added. 
Heat in hot lime added (sometimes in basic process). 
Heat in the blast, if warm on entering. 
Heat developed by oxidation of the bath. 
Heat developed by formation of the slag. 
The items of heat distribution are: 
Heat in the body of the converter at finishing. 
Heat in the steel poured. 
Heat in the slag at finishing. 
Heat in the gases escaping. 
Heat in the fume. 
Heat in the slag or metal blown out. 
Heat absorbed in decomposing moisture of the blast. 
Heat to separate the constituents of the bath. 
Heat conducted away by supports, blast pipe, etc. 
Heat conducted to the air in contact with converter. 
Heat radiated -during the blow. 
These two columns should balance each other if all the items 
of each are correctly determined. 


Heat in Converter Body at Starting. 


If the converter were quite cold when the pig iron was run 
in and the blow started, this item would be zero. But such a 
case would result disastrously, since the heat absorbed by the 
converter during the blow would be more than any ordinary 
heat could afford to lose. It is, therefore, customary, when 
starting for the first time, to build a fire in the converter and 
turn on a little air blast, so as to bring the inside up to bright 
redness, say 900° to 1000° C. The outside shell would, under 
these conditions, be at about 200°, and the mean temperature of 
the converter lining, say 400°. If the converter were in regular 
operation, one charge being introduced as soon as the other 
was finished, then the heat in the body of the converter at start- 
ing could be practically regarded as equal to the heat in the 
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same at finishing, assuming the heats are running regularly. 
An estimate of the heat in the converter body at starting is 
therefore only necessary when the converter is first started up, 
or when it is allowed to stand some time between blows. 

Illustration: Assume a converter weighing, without charge, 
25 tons, of which 5 tons is iron work and 20 tons silica lining. 
The mean specific heat of iron (for low temperatures) being 
0.11012 + 0.000025t + 0.0000000547t?, and for silica 0.1833 + 
0.000077t, calculate the heat contained in the body of the con- 
verter.— 

(1) When the temperature of the outside shell is 200° and 
that of the lining averages 400° (converter warmed up for 
starting). 

(2) When the temperature of the outside shell is 300° and 
that of the lining averages 725° (converter empty at end of a 
blow). 

Solution: (1) 

Heat in 5000 kg. of iron work: 


0.11012 + 0.000025 (200) + 0.0000000547 (200)? = 0.11731 

0.11731 x 200 x 5000 — 117,310 Calories. 
Heat in 20,000 kg. of silica lining: 

0.1833 + 0.000077 (400) 0.2141 

0.2141 x 400 x 20,000 1,712,800 Calories. 

Total heat in converter body — 1,830,110 


It may be remarked that this would require the consumption 
of at least 250 kilograms of coke, with a calorific power of 
8,000 Calories, to warm the convertez to this extent. 

(2) Heat in 5,000 kg. of iron work: 


” 


0.12354 x 300 x 5,000 — 185,310 Calories. 
Heat in 20,000 kg. of silica lining: 
0.2391 x725x 20,000 — 3,466,950 E 
Total = 3,652,260 E 


This condition is assumed as representing the converter when 
just emptied and immediately refilled. In this case, in regular 
working, the heat in the converter body is practically the same 
at the beginning and at the end of a blow, and the heat losses 
through it are only those due to conduction to the air and 
ground and radiation. 
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Heat in Melted Pig Iron Used. 


This quantity depends on the temperature at which the pig 
iron is run into the converter. If the iron is high in silicon, 
which would ‘tend to produce a hot blow, it may be run in 
somewhat cool; but if low in silicon it should be run in much 
hotter. The minimum quantity of heat contained in a kilogram 
of melted pig iron may be put at 250 Calories; the maximum, 
for very hot pig iron, 350 Calories; about 300 Calories would 
be a usual average figure. This may be easily determined ex- 
perimentally in any given case by granulating a sample in 
water in a rough calorimeter. 


Heat in Metallic Additions. 

Melted spiegeleisen is usually not very hot when run into the 
converter. It may contain 250 to 300 Calories per kilogram; 
say an average of 275.  Ferro-manganese is sometimes added 
red-hot, at 800° to 900? C. At this temperature it would con- 
tain 120 to 135 Calories per kilogram, assuming a mean specific 
heat of 0.15. 


Heat in Preheated Lime. 

Taking the mean specific heat of CaO as 0.1715+0.00007t, 
it would contain 154 Calories per kilogram at 700?, and 211 
Calories at 900°. The heat content can be calculated for any 
known temperature at which the lime is used. 


Heat in Warm. Blast. 

No Bessemer converters are run by hot blast, but the air 
pressure used is so great (20 to 35 pounds per square inch) 
that the blast is warmed by compression in the cylinders. If 
air at 1 atmosphere tension (ordinary air) be compressed to 2 
or to 3 atmospheres tension, giving effective blast pressures of 
1 to 2 atmospheres, the air is heated 60° or 103°, respectively, 
above its initial temperature. While some of this heat тау be 
lost in the cylindér and conduits, yet the air, unless artificially 
cooled, passes to the tuyeres at 25? to 50? C. above the outside 
temperature, and thus imparts some heat to the converter. 


Heat Developed by Oxidation. 


We have already discussed the thermochemical data required 
for this calculation. To use the data we must find the weights 
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of each ingredient oxidized (not forgetting the iron itself) and 
the nature of the oxide it forms. This is deduced from the 
analysis of slag, gases and steel produced, as compared with 
those of the pig iron and additions used. 


Heat of Formation of Slag. 


The slag is a mechanical mixture or mutual solution of sili- 
cates of iron and manganese, with a little alumina (up to 5 
per cent.) and lime and magnesia from nothing up to 5 per 
cent. In the basic process a large amount of calcium phos- 
phate is present, representing over half of the entire slag, while 
Magnesia is present in considerable amount, and alumina is 
almost absent. 

Having, in the preceding column, calculated the heat of 
oxidation of all the metals oxidized in the converter, it re- 
mains to calculate the heat of combination of these to form 
slag. The silicate of alumina contributes nothing, since it 
occurred combined in the lining or lime added. The same can 
be said of the lime and magnesia in the acid process slags. 
The FeO and MnO are then to be considered, and the only 
thermochemical data we have are: 


(MnO, SiO?) = 5,400 Calories. 

(FeO, 510°) = 8,900 “ 
These data are for 71 or 72 parts of MnO or FeO respectively, 
uniting with 60 parts of SiO?. Since in acid slags there is 
always proportionately less of the bases, we should utilize 
the above heats of formation by expressing them per unit 


Weight of MnO or FeO going into combination. These figures 
are: 


Per kg. of MnO = 5,400+71 76 Calories. 
Per kg. of FeO 8,900+72 = 124 = 
From these figures the heat of formation of the slag can be 
calculated: Any Fe*O* present in the slag would be calculated 
as its equivalent weight of FeO (by multiplying by 144+ 160). 
Illustration: A Bessemer slag contained by analysis: 


SION NS cunt Dai адо А 47.25 per cent. 
ALOR S DU MM SAPO ON ee IE 3.45 А 
BOO ED A а ае 15.43 3 
EO E EN ER УЫ К 31.89 ie 
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What is its heat of formation per kilogram? 

Solution: The AFO?*, СаО and MgO are to be neglected, 
for reasons already given. The heat of combination, per kilo- 
gram of slag, is therefore, 


FeO uniting with SiO? 
MnO uniting with SiO? 


0.1543 х 124 = 19.1 Cal. 
0.3189 76 = 23.2 “ 


Total = 42.3 “ 


In basic Bessemer slags the conditions are much more com- 
plicated. The content of P?O* is not under 14 per cent., runs 
as high as 25 per cent., and averages 19 per cent.; the CaO 
averages 45 per cent., limits 35 to 55; the silica is usually below 
12 per cent., and averages 6 to 8 per cent.; magnesia is present 
from 1 to 7 per cent., average about 4 per cent. In such slags 
we should first of all assume the P'O* to be combined with 
CaO as 3CaO. P'O*, containing 168 of CaO to 142 of РО°, 
(1,183 to 1) and having a heat of formation from CaO and 
P'O* of 159,400 Calories per molecule, ог 1123 Calories per 
unit weight of P?O*. Next the iron and manganese present 
may be calculated to FeO and MnO respectively, and treated 
as to their combination with SiO?, the same as in an acid slag. 
Alumina may be considered in such basic slags as an acid, and 
equivalent to 120/102 of its weight of silica. These allowances 
will leave considerable lime and either an excess or deficiency 
of silica; if an excess, we can assume it combined with lime 
and magnesia, with a heat evolution equal to 476 Calories per 
kilogram of silica; if a deficiency, we let the calculations stand 
without further modification. 

Illustration: Slag made at a Rhenish works contained: 


SOS Е ЕИ а шыт 7.73 per cent. 
уе OE eias Re ME CRUS ete Ae 21.90 s 
ADOS E A Е RS 3.72 d 
Beto DOIN dh КИК Vae e NIS emus 1.00 р 
HOO oc ЕТА иге A ре; 4.73 s 
NORE E N a nk eer «e 2.05 y 
a лы. жузй poi eas ча 50.76 = 
MOD О И АЗУ es eg E e D 4.00 Ms 
BEES ann Sos SR re rn ee 1.71 2 


What is its heat of formation per unit of slag? 
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Solution: The 21.90 parts of P?O* would be combined with 
21.90 X 168/142 = 25.91 parts of CaO. This leaves 50.76— 
25.91 = 24.85 of CaO as either free, dissolved CaO or partly 
combined, in the slag. The 2.05 MnO would correspond to 
2.05 60/71 = 1.73 SiO?; the 4.73 FeO to 4.73x00/72 = 
3.94 510°; the 1.00 Ее?О? to 1.00 х 60/80 = 0.75 510°; a total 
SiO? requirement for these three bases of 6.42 per cent. The 
SiO? present is 7.73 per cent., adding to which the SiO? equiva- 
lent to the AlO? present (3.72X 120/102 = 4.38), we have 
12.11 per cent. of summated silica. The ratio of summated 
FeO to summated SiO? is considerably below the ratio 72 to 
60, we can, therefore, consider the summated FeO as all com- 
bined with silica. The summated FeO is: 


FeO = 4.73 per cent. 
FeO equivalent of MnO 2.08  *' 
FeO equivalent of Fe?O? 


1 

© 
© 
© 


Total = 7.71  * 
And the SiO? combining with this as FeO.SiO? is 


7.71X60/72 = 6.42 per cent. 


The excess of summated silica free to combine with lime is 
12.11—6.42 = 5.69 per cent. As there is 24.85 of CaO and 
4.00 of MgO for it to combine with, the heat of this combina- 
tion must be calculated on the SiO? going into this combination. 

We then have the formation heat of the slag as: 


POS то 8СаО „РФО®..... 21.90 х 1123 = 24,594 Cal. 
MnO to MnO . SiO?...... 2.05X 76 = 156 “ 
FeO to FeO . SiO*...... 5.63 124 = 698 “ 


SiO? їо 3CaO . SiO?...... 5.69X 476 = 2,708 “ 


28,156 '' 


This equals 281.6 Calories per unit weight of slag, forming 
a very important item in the heat balance sheet, particularly 
when the slag is large in amount. 


Heat in Converter Body at Finishing. 


This item reaches its maximum at the end of the blow, and 
would be equal to that calculated for the beginning of the blow, 
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with the exception that some of the lining, silica or dolomite 
has been corroded and passed into the slag, carrying with it its 
sensible heat. 

Heat in Finished Steel. 


This should be determined experimentally in each particular 
case. If not so determined an average value may be assumed, 
based on the following considerations: The finishing tempera- 
ture averages 1650° C.; at this heat average Bessemer steel 
will contain a total of 350 Calories of heat per kilogram. If the 
temperature is determined by a pyrometer, a correction of 1/5 
Calorie can be made for every degree hotter or colder than 
1650°. 

Heat in Slag. 


Some experimental data are badly needed, concerning the 
heat in slags of different composition at different temperatures. 
At present it is necessary to make guesses, wherever the heat 
in the slag produced is not directly determined. At a finishing 
temperature of 1650° it is likely that the slag contains 550 
Calories per kilogram; with a variation of 1/4 Calorie for each 
degree hotter or colder than 1650°. 


. Heat in Escaping Gases. 


The amount of these gases can only be determined satis- 
factorily from their analysis and the known weights of carbon 
oxidized. Direct estimation from the piston displacement is of 
much less exactness, because the slip and leakage at these 
high pressures may reach 25 to 50 per cent. or even more. The 
temperature of the gases is only slightly less than that of the 
bath, that is, some 1350° at starting and 1650° at finishing. 
Outside in the air the Bessemer flame may be much hotter than 
this, but that is due to further combustion of CO to CO? out- 
side the converter, and should be disregarded. Where extra air 
is blown upon the surface of the bath, as in “ baby ” converters, 
it is quite possible that the gases in the converter and the es- 
caping gases may be considerably hotter than the bath itself 
These variations must be taken into consideration. The most 
satisfactory condition is to insert-a pyrometer tube into the 
opening of the converter and measure the temperature directly. 
The heat carried out by the gases can then be calculated ac- 
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curately, using the proper mean specific heats to these high tem- 
peratures already used in these calculations. 


Heat in Escaping Fume. 

This is mostly oxides of iron and manganese, with some- 
times silica. It is relatively small in amount. Its quantity 
being known, consider it at the same temperature as the gases, 
with a mean specific heat of 0.40 if free from silica, and 0.35 
if siliceous. 


Heat in Slag or Metal Blown Out. 


These can be counted as equal to the heat in an equal quantity 
of slag or metal at the finishing temperature. 


Heat Absorbed in Decomposing Moisture. 


Knowing the amount of moisture blown in with the blast, a 
proper allowance is 29,040+9 = 3,227 Calories for every kilo- 
gram of moisture thus blown in. It is probable that this 
moisture is all decomposed, its hydrogen appearing in the 
gases. In the absence of data as to the hygrometric condition 
of the blast, the amount of moisture entering may be inferred 
and calculated from the amount of hydrogen in the gases. 


b 


Heat to Separate Constituents of Bath. 

We here meet the question, how much heat of combination 
exists between the bath and the various ingredients which are 
removed—carbon, silicon, manganese, phosphorus, sulphur. 
Le Chatelier believes manganese to exist in the bath as Mn?C, 
requiring 80 Calories per kilogram of manganese to decompose 
it. Silicon and carbon have, as far as has at present been 
determined, no sensible heat of combination with iron. Sulphur 
requires 750 Calories to separate each kilogram from iron. 
Phosphorus requires, according to Ponthiere, 1397 Calories to 
separate each kilogram from iron, but the reliability of this 
datum is doubtful. Until more reliable tests are made it is 
perhaps better to omit this item than to use it, although it must 
be of great importance if as large as Ponthiere states it to be. 


Heat Conducted Away by Supports. 


This is a very difficult quantity to determine, being con- 
ditioned by the size of the supports, their cooling surface and 
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the kind of connection they have with other objects. The heat 
which would pass to the blast pipe is practically returned to the 
converter by the incoming blast. The heat passing into the 
supports is perhaps best found by taking their temperature at 
different places, and calculating the heat loss from their sur- 
face by radiation and conduction to the air. This amounts 
practically to considering them as part of the outer cooling 
surface of the converter; the calculation of these surface losses 
is given in the two following paragraphs: 


Heat Conducted to the Air. 


This is a function of the extent of outside surface, its tem- 
perature, the temperature of the air, and the velocity of the 
air current. Measurement will give the extent of surface in 
contact with the air and the average velocity of the air cur- 
rent; the surface being rough iron, the coefficient of transfer 


conductivity may be taken as k = 0.000028 (2 + V v). where 
v is the air velocity in c.m. per second, and К is the heat con- 
ducted per second in gram-calories, from each square c.m. 
of surface per 1° difference of temperature. The temperature 
of ine outer surface should be carefully measured, so that г 
reliable average is obtained, and the air velocity likewise ayer- 
aged, since it has considerable influence on the heat lost to 
the air. 

Illustration: A converter has an outside surface of 50 square 
meters, at an average temperature during the blow of 200°C. 
the average air current being 1 meter per second, and out- 
side air 30? C. What is the heat loss by conduction to the 
air in kilogram Calories per minute? 

Solution: > 

Coefficient of transfer conductivity: 


0.000028 (2+ V 100) = 0.000336 . 
Heat loss per 1° difference, per second, in gram-calories: 
50 X 10,000 x 0.000336 = 168 calories. 
Heat loss per 170° difference, per minute, in kg.-calories: 


168X 170 X 60+ 1000 = 1714 calories. 
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Heat Radiated During the Blow. 


This is a function of the temperature of the outside shell, the 
mean temperature of the surroundings of the converter and 
the nature of the metallic surface. As the surface is oxidized 
iron, it would lose about 0.0141 gram-calories from each square 
centimeter per second, if at a temperature of 100° and the 
surroundings at 0°; or practically 1 gram-calorie per second 
from each square meter, for every 100,000,000 of numerical dif- 
ference between the fourth powers of the absolute tempera- 
ture of the radiating surface and its surroundings. (See Metal- 
lurgical Calculations, Part 1., p. 185). 

Illustration: Assuming the surroundings of the converter at 
30°, in the preceding illustration, what amount of heat is radiated 
per minute in large Calories? 

Solution: The absolute temperatures in question are 273+ 
30 = 303, and 273+200 = 473. The difference of their fourth 


powers is: 
473'—303* = 41,626,500,000, 


which, divided by 100,000,000, gives 416.265 gram-calories 
lost per second per each square meter of radiating surface. 
The radiation loss for the whole surface per minute is, therefore: 


416.265 x 50 X 60 + 1000 = 1249 kg.-Calories. 


While the assumption made as to the temperature of the out- 
side shell is doubtless only approximate, yet if the tempera- 
ture of the same is carefully determined the radiation loss can 
be accurately calculated. If the outside of the converter were 
polished, this radiation loss might be reduced nearly nine 
tenths. 


Problem 68. 

From the data and results of calculation of Problem 65 (see 
pages 310, 317 and 323,) we see that 22,500 pounds of pig 
iron and 2,500 pounds of spiegeleisen produced 24,665 pounds 
of steel, there being eliminated during the blow and recar- 
burization : 


Carbon... v.e SENS e 679.5 pounds (140.7 to CO?) 
Silicon....... Meiste ce leis o ае 203.2 5 
Manganese. 197:9 EE 


ОТ Lt uos 253.0 “ (25.3 to Fe?O?) 
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The gases contain: 


NO irate sia н es Sis а А E 5.20 per cent. 
Oa ae cos ee E 19.91 с 
тамчы Хе 1.39 T 
NE {ме Жаз tata einen woke о 73.50 x 
The slag contains: 
IU LI ыы ра Е оа 63.56 4 
АТС) Е E ES gu 3.01 g 
EO ale a, O OES 21.39 » 
BRENT ИА А 2.63 e 
MRO Peces e eee 8.88 А 
СЕО из»: 0.90 УМ 
МЕС а n iege 0.36 5. 


Make average assumptions for requisite data not given. 

Required: A balance sheet of heat evolved and distributed. 

Solution: The items of this balance sheet have already been 
discussed in detail. We will apply them to this specific case: 

Heat in Body of Converter at Starting: Assuming that this 
is a blow in regular running, the heat may be taken at any 
reasonably approximate quantity, because the same quantity 
with only a slight deduction will be allowed as contained in 
the same on finishing. We will, therefore, take a figure already 
calculated, 8,034,970-pound Calories, as the heat in the con- 
verter body at starting. 

Heat in Melted Pig Iron: We will take it at 300 Calories 
per pound, or a total of 300 х 22,500 = 6,750,000 Calories. 

Heat in Spiegeleisen: 2,500 300 = 750,000 Calories. 

Heat in Blast: This may safely be considered as warmed 
by compression and entering the converter at 60° C. The 
amount of blast received altogether is calculated thus: 

Carbon oxidized = 679.5 pounds. 

Volume of CO and CO? formed: 

679.5 X 160.54 = 20,133 cu. ft. 

20,133 
0.2511 
Volume of nitrogen 80,179 0.735 = 58,932 © 
Volume of air proper in blast = 74408. * 
Volume of hydrogen in gases: 

$0,179x0.0139— 1,115 “ 
Volume of moisture in gases ег о 


Volume of gases = 80,179 
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Assuming the blast at 60° C., the heat in it is: 


Air 74,408х0.3046 = 22,665 oz. Cal. per 1° 
H’O 1,115X0.3790 = A23 М T 


23,088 sz s 
23,088х60 = 1,385,280 oz. Cal. 
= 86,580 Ib. Cal. 


Heat oj Oxidation: 

C to CO? 140.7 8100 = 1,139,670 Calories 
Сто СО 538.8 × 2430 = 1,309,280 

Si to SiO? 203.2 7000 = 1,422,400 es 
Mn to MnO 197.9X1653 = 327,130 i 

Fe to FeO 228.6X1173 = 268,150 A 

Fe to Fe*O*? 25.3X 1746 = 44,170 is 


4,510,800 “ 


Heat oj Formation of Slag: The 197.9 pounds of manganese 
oxidized forms 255.5 of MnO. Hence the weight of the slag 
is 255.5--0.0888 = 2877 pounds. The slag, therefore, con- 
tains also 2877 X 0.6356 = 1829 pounds of SiO?, of which 203.2 
x 60/28 = 435 pounds came from the silicon oxidized, and 
1794 pounds from the lining. The lining will also have lost 
the А]20°, CaO and MgO in the slag, equal to 2877 X 0.0427 
— 123 pounds. The total iron going into the slag, 253.9 
pounds, is equivalent to 326.4 pounds of FeO. 

The heat of formation of the slag will therefore be: 


FeO 326.4124 = 40,474 Calories. ` 
MnO 255.5X 76 = 19,418 
Total 590,892 “ 


Heat in Converter at Finishing: This will be the same as at 
starting, less the heat in 1794+123 = 1917 pounds of lining, 
which was corroded and entered the slag. Assuming this to 
have been on the inner surface, at an average temperature of 
1500°, the heat in it, using the mean specific heat of silica, will 
have been 


1917 X 0.2988 x 1500 = 851,200 Calories. 
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And the heat in the converter body at the finish: 
8,034,970—851,200 = 7,183,770 pound Calories 


Heat in Finished Steel: Taking its temperature as 1650°, 
with 350 Calories per unit, we have 


24,665 X 350 = 8,632,750 Calories. 
Heat in the Slag: 


2877 X 550 = 1,582,350 4 
Heat in Escaping Gases: These have already been calcu- 
lated as consisting of 


INIGPOGON S O AOE such Sear set 58,932 cubic feet. 
Та Блаво ЕО ач БОА АБО 11155 75-205 

Carbon monoxide... <6 ase 159641 — “ 
Carbon dioxide ics. os oso. 4,169 “ уу 


The first three have the same heat capacity per cubic foot, so 
assuming their temperature 1550°: 


№, Н? СО 76,011 534.5 = 40,627,900 oz. Cal. 
CO? 4,169X947.1 = 3,948,250 Ж 


44,576,150 B 
= 2,786,000 1b. Cal. 


Absorbed in Decomposing Moisture: The 1,115 cubic feet 
of hydrogen in the gases represent so much steam or water 
vapor decomposed. Since 1 cubic foot = 0.09 ounces, the 
heat absorbed is 


1,115 X 0.09 X 29,040 


2,914,160 oz. Cal. 
182,130 Ib. Cal. 


Heat Conducted to the Air: Assuming the conditions worked 
out in the illustration under this heading, this item would 
be approximately, for 9 min. 10 secs., in Ib. Cal. 


1,714 X 2.204 x 9.167 = 34,630 Ib. Cal. 


Heat Lost by Radiation: Making similar assumption, we 


have 
1,249 x 2.204 9.167 = 25,240 Ib. Cal. 
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Recapitulation. 
Lb. Cal. 
Heat in converter body at starting................ 8,034,970 
me meted PISSCON E alter oh ApS ari aU 6,750,500 
eos LAE DICPCICIBENG ce кш лаан рН р eae isis 750,000 
р isan tie Scie ees 86,580 
Heat or ondan -aesae SSE cle acto Urs te fa e ыш 4,510,800 
« FORMATION) OF BING euge аса ce mes 59,890 
Total on hand and developed............... 20,192,740 
Heat in converter body at finish.................. 7,183,770 
P tmished steel. ена a nna + 8,632,750 
BIA Ges tease оо sim Vara m 1,582,350 
Sree MOROA DIO OY AES иуи Моос вес 2,786,000 
Heat absorbed in decomposing moisture............ 182,130 
Heaticonducted to the air ы. ы лиси 22 v e eie 34,630 
Fenbdostiby radiAUOn. н or леш тд. Vies 25,240 
'l'otal:accounted for: acs orci wit аена 20,426,870 


Another way of expressing this balance is to itemize the 
avenues of heat evolution and utilization, as follows: 


Lb. Cal 

Received from converter Бойу.................... 851,200 

Received by oxidation.. -<s sse ese cc eere еә 4,510,800 

Received by formation of 81ар.................—.. 59,890 

SLOGAL de Sd сате EOD ETC A gens 5,421,890 

Lb. Cal. 

Used, excess of heat in gases over blast............ 2,699,420 
Used, excess of heat in steel and slag over pig iron and 

spiegel......... 4. eee qeu rere terere eene 2,714,600 

Decomposition of moisture......... eene 182,130 

Radiation and сопаисйоп........................ 59,870 


i OUI S. CX aks cas whi oS ie осоо ое ооа аена 5,656,020 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE TEMPERATURE INCREMENT IN THE BESSEMER 
CONVERTER. 


In the preceding chapter, we have studied the generation of 
heat in the Bessemer converter, and its distribution. We saw 
in that analysis that in a typical operation, nearly one-half of 
the heat generated during the blow is carried out by the hot 
gases, about half is represented in the increased temperature of 
the contents of the converter, while only about 5 per cent. is 
lost by radiation, etc. In the present paper we wish to analyze 
still further this question of increased temperature, which is so 
vitally necessary for the proper working of the process, and to 
calculate the relative efficiency of the various substances oxidized 
in causing this rise of temperature. 

While at no time in the Bessemer operation is only one sub- 
stance being oxidized, yet we can get the best basis for our 
computations by assuming a charge in operation and only one 
substance oxidized at a time. Whatever substance is in ques- 
tion, let us assume one kilogram burnt in a given short period 
of time, generating the heat or its combustion. With the 
bath at a given temperature, the air, at say 100° C., comes 
in contact with it, bearing the necessary oxygen. If nothing 
was oxidized, the oxygen and nitrogen would simply be heated 
to the temperature of the bath, and pass on and out, whilethe 
bath would be meanwhile losing heat also by radiation. It 
is evident then, that unless at least as much heat as the sum 
of these two items is generated, the bath will cool, and that 
only the excess of heat above this requirement is available for 
increasing the temperature ot the bath and resulting gases. 
The proper procedure for us will therefore be to calculate, 
in each case, the chilling effect of the air entering, subtract 
this from the heat generated, and the residue is net heat avail- 
able for raising the temperature of the contents of the con- 
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verter and the gases, and supplying radiation losses. The 
latter are proportional to the time, and therefore to the amount 
of air used, assuming blast constant. 


SILICON. 

This is burnt out in the first part of the process, during which 
the temperature begins low and ends high. We will there- 
fore assume two temperatures, and calculate the thermal 
increment at each. We will take 1250° and 1600°. The net 
heat is absorbed by the bath, slag and nitrogen. 

Oxygen necessary to burn one kilogram of silicon: 


1x32:28— 1.143 kg. 


Nitrogen accompanying this oxygen z23. 510) a 
Weight of air needed = 4.953 “ 
Volume of air = 4.953 --1.293 = 3.831 ш 
Specific heat, 100° їо 1250°, per m? — 0.3395 
Specific heat, 100° to 1600°, per m? = 0.3489 
Chilling effect of air at 100°, bath at 1250? 

= 3.831X 0.3395 X 1150 — 1496 Cal. 
Chilling effect of air at 100°, bath at 1600? 

= 3.831 0.3489 x 1500 = 2043 Cal. 
Heat generated per kilogram of silicon = 7000 Cal. 


This is, however, for cold oxygen and cold silicon burning 
to cold solid silica. Under the conditions prevailing we have 
melted silicon at the temperature of the bath, oxidized by hot 
oxygen to hot silica, giving a slightly different heat of com- 
bination, calculated as follows: 


Heat in melted silicon at 1250° = 480 Cal. 
“ “ oxygen required, at 1250? 334 “ 
<= нса; ай 12509 750 “ 

Heat of oxidation at 1250° 

= 7,000+ 480 + 334—750 = 7,064 ' 


The difference from 7,000 is so small as to be within the 
possible error of the 7,000 itself, and we can therefore make 
the calculations with all the accuracy they allow, taking the 
ordinary heats of oxidation from the tables. 

One factor of heat generation has, however, not been men- 
tioned, viz.: the heat of combination of silica with oxides of 
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iron and manganese to form slag. This is 148 Calories per kg. 
of silica when forming iron silicate, and 90 when forming man- 
ganese silicate, which quantities would become 317 and 193 
Calories respectively when calculated per kg. of silicon oxi- 
dizing. The question arises, however, whether it is fair to 
credit all this to the silica, because this generation of heat by 
slag formation is really a mutual affair, chargeable to the credit. 
of both silica and the other oxides; we should, therefore, not 
charge it all up to the credit of silica formation, and we do 
not know what part to charge to the credit of silica if we do 
not charge it all. In this dilemma it may be well to remem- 
ber that silicon is probably oxidized before the iron and man- 
ganese, and that the heat of formation of the slag is therefore 
more properly considered as being generated afterwards, and 
therefore may be practically credited entirely to the oxidation 
of iron and manganese. 
Resume for oxidation of 1 kilo. of silicon: 


; Са1. 
Heat generated = 7,000 
Chilling effect of the blast, 100° to 1250° = 1,496 
Chilling effect of the blast, 100° to 1600° = 2,043 
Available heat, bath at 1250° = 5,504 
Available heat, bath at 1600° = 4,957 


If we assume a radiation loss proportional to the length of 
the blow, i. e., proportional to the air blown in, we can find 
out from average blows that this amounts to about 50 Calories 
per cubic meter of blast used. The radiation loss during com- 
bustion of 1 kilogram of silicon would therefore be 


Cal. 
3.831 X 50 = 192 
Leaving net available heat at 1250° = 5,312 
At 1600° = 4,765 


The above quantity of heat is expended in raising the tem- 
perature of 99 kg. of bath, 2.143 kg. of silica, and 3.810 kg. of 
nitrogen gas, from their initial temperature. At the tempera- 
tures of 1250° and 1600°, respectively, the heat capacity of 
these products of the operation will be, per 1° C. rise: 
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Specific Heat Heat Capacity 
Products. аі 1250? at 1600? аі 1250? at 1600? 
Bath, 99 kg....... 0 25 0.25 24.8 24.8 
510°, 2.14 kg... .. 0.37 0.43 0.8 0.9 


N1:3.02 mf. 5. 0.37 0.39 121 1.2 


Totals. 26.7 26.9 


Theoretical rise of temperature: 


5,312 + 26.7 = 199° (bath at 1250°) 
4,765 + 26.9 = 177° (bath at 1600°) 
Average rise, per average 
1% of silicon = 188° C. 
MANGANESE. 


As high as 4 per cent. of manganese may be oxidized during 
the blow, and therefore this heat of combustion is sometimes 
important. We will calculate the net heat available for rais- 
ing temperature and the rise of temperature per 1 per cent. of 
manganese oxdized, 1. e., for 1 kilo. of manganese рег 100 
kilos. of bath. 


Oxygen necessary 1X 16/55 = 0.291 kg. 
Nitrogen accompanying this = 0:970 “ 
Weight of air used = 1:201. “ 
Volume of air used = 0.975 m? 
Chilling effect of air at 100° on bath at 

1250° = 0.975 X 0.3395 X 1150 z 381 Cal. 
Heat generated per kg. of manganese = 1653 “ 
Heat of formation of MnO.SiO? 

1.291 kg. MnO x 76 єє. ORE 
Total heat developed = 1751 * 
Heat available — 1751—381 = 1370 “ 
Radiation loss = 0.975 х 50 = 49 ' 
Net available heat = 1321 “ 
Heat capacity of 99 kg. of bath per 1° = 248 “ 
Heat capacity of 2.4 kg. of slag ee 00 725 
Heat capacity of 0.8 m? nitrogen = 03 “ 


Heat capacity of products per 1° - 25.8. “ 
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Theoretical rise of temperature: 
1321+ 25.8 = 51° C. 
This is, in round numbers, one-fourth the efficiency of silicon. 


Inox. 

While it is not desired to oxidize iron, and while it is rela- 
tively less oxidizable than silicon ór manganese, yet some 
is always oxidized because of the great excess of iron present 
in the converter. The amount of iron thus lost is variable, and 
some of it, towards the end of the blow, may be oxidized to 
Ее?О?% instead of FeO, the larger part, however, oxidizes to 
FeO. We will make the calculations for both oxides, per kilo- 
gram of iron. 

Formation of FeO. 


Oxygen necessary 1 16/56 — 0.286 kg. 


Nitrogen accompanying this = 0.953“ 
Weight of air used = 1.239 ** 
Volume of air used = 0.058 “ 


Chiling effect of air at 100? on bath at 
1250? = 0.958 х 0.3395 × 1150 = 374 Cal. 
Chilling effect of air at 100° on bath at 


1600° = 0.958 x .3489 x 1500 = 501 “ 
Heat generated per kg. of iron = 1,173 “ 
Heat of formation of FeO.SiO? = 1.286 kg. 

FeO x 124 z-.159 -*' 
Total heat developed = 1,332 “ 
Net heat available at 1250? = 1332—374 = 958 “ 
Net heat available at 1600? = 1332—501 = 821 “ 
Radiation losses = 0.958 X 50 ==. Ag AS gS 
Net available heat at 1250° = VOTO. 25 | 
Net available heat at 1600° mag { 
Heat capacity of 99 kg. of bath per 1° = 248 “ 
Heat capacity of 2.4 kg. of slag per 1? н LY Pese 
Heat capacity of 0.8 m? of nitrogen = 03 “ 
Heat capacity of products per 1° = 25.8 “ 


Theoretical rise of temperature: 
910+25.8 = 36° С. 
773+ 25.8 = 30° C. ^ 


This is only about one-sixth as efficient as silicon. 
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Formation of Feo». 


Weight of air used = 1.859 kg. 
Volume of air used = 1.438 m? 
Chilling effect of air at 100? on bath at 

1600? = 1.438 x 0.3489 x 1500 = 753 Cal. 
Total heat developed by oxidation = 1746 “ 
Heat of formation of slag = 159 “ 
Total heat developed = 1905 “ 
Heat available = 1905—753 ete 11525905 
Radiation losses = 1.43850 Әс: 
Net heat available = 1080 “ 
Heat capacity of products ==; +. 7026. Me 


Theoretical rise of temperature: 


1080+26 = 42? C. 


TITANIUM. 


While titanium is an unusual constituent of pig iron, yet it is 
conceivable that titaniferous pig iron might be made and blown 
to steel. If so, the following calculation, based оп an estimated 
but quite probable value for the heat of oxidation of titanium, 
will show that the titanium is a valuable heat producing sub- 
stance, being, in fact, weight for weight three fourths as efficient 
as silicon. 


Oxygen needed 1 х 32/48 = 0.667 kg. 
Nitrogen accompanying this = 2.222 “ 
Air used = 2.888 “ 
Volume of air needed = 2.250 m? 
Chilling effect of air at 100° on bath at 

1250? = 2.250 х 0.3395 х 1150 = 878 Cal. 


Heat generated per kg. of Ti (probably) = 5000 “ 


Heat of formation of slag—unknown 


Net heat available = 5000—878 = 4122“ 
Deduct for radiation losses = 3978 “ 
Heat capacity of products рег 1° С. = 26.5 “ 


Theoretical rise of temperature: 


3978+ 26.5 = 150° C. 
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ALUMINIUM. 


This metal is also rarely found in pig iron, yet when present 
it would be a powerful heat producer, as the following calcu- 
lations show: 


Oxygen needed 1X 48/54 = 0.889 kg. 
Nitrogen = 2.963 “ 
Air = 3.852 “ 
Volume of air = 2.964 m? 
Chiling effect of air at 100? on bath at 

1250? = 2.964 х 0.3395 x 1150 = 1157 Cal: 
Heat generated per kg. of Al = 7272 “ 
Heat of formation of slag—uncertain 
Heat available = 7272—1157 = 6115 “ 
Deducting for radiation losses = 5967 “ 
Calorific capacity of products per 1° C. == 20:6 


Theoretical rise of temperature: 
5967 + 26.6 = 224°C. 


If a blow was running cold, and ferro-silicon was not on 
hand to add in order to increase its temperature, ferro-alum- 
inium, or aluminium itself, would be a good substitute in the 
emergency. 


NICKEL. 

It is hardly probable that nickeliferous pig iron would be 
blown to steel, because of the waste of valuable nickel in the 
slag; yet if 1 per cent. of nickel were thus oxidized, calculations 
similar to the preceding would show a net rise in temperature 
of the contents of the bath of about 33° C. 


CHROMIUM. 


Quite recently some chromiferous pig iron has been blown 
in the Bessemer converter, and those in charge were hampered 
by the lack of data as to how chromium would behave during 
the blow and its heat value to the converter, Technical litera- 
ture has not yet been enriched by the account of the experi- 
ments, and no thermo-chemist has, as yet, determined the heat 
of oxidation of chromium or of formation of chromium slag. 
From what we know of the chemical reactions of chromium, 
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however, it is likely that its heat of oxidation is somewhere 
about 3,000 Calories per kilogram. Using this, and neglecting 
the heat of formation of slag, we have the following approxi- 
mation to its heating efficiency, assuming it to be oxidized 
when the bath is near to its maximum temperature: 


Oxygen needed 1X 48/104 = 0.462 kg. 
Nitrogen entering = 1.540 “ 
Air used = 2.002 “ 
Volume of air = 1.548 m? 
Chilling effect of air at 100° on bath at 

1600° = 1.548 0.3489 x 1500 = 810 Cal. 
Heat of oxidation (assumed) = 3,000. * 
Net heat = 3000—810 == 2190 
Deducting for radiation losses = 2,113 “ 
Calorific capacity of products per 1° = 26.1 “ 


Theoretical rise of temperature: 


2,113+26.1 = 81° C. 


CARBON. 


This element commences to be oxidized in large amount only 
towards the middle of the blow, when the temperature of the 
bath is high, because of the previous oxidation of silicon. It 
will be about right, therefore, to estimate the bath at an 
average temperature of 1600° during the elimination of carbon. 
The product is mostly CO, but partly СО? We will, therefore, 
calculate for each of these possible products separately. The 
net heat available, after allowing for average radiation losses, 
is used to increase the temperature of the products, t. e., of the 
bath, the nitrogen and the CO or CO’. 


Oxidation to CO’. 


Oxygen required = 132/12 = 2.667 kg. 
Nitrogen accompanying = 8.889 " 
Air used = 11.556 “ 
Volume of air =. 8.037 m? 
Chilling effect of air at 100? on bath at 

1250? = 8,937 0.3395 х 1150 — 3,489 Cal. 


Heat of oxidation = 28,100317* 
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Heat available = 8,100—3,489 = 4,611 Cal. 
Radiation losses = 8.937 X 50 = 447 “ 
Net heat available = 4,164 “ 


Heat capacity of 99 kg. bath = 99X0.25= 24.80 “ 
Heat capacity of 7.05 m? N? = 7.05X 0.37 = 2.61 “ 
Heat capacity of 1.90 т? CO? = 1.90x0.88— 1.70 “ 
Heat capacity of products, per 1° C. =. 29.11“ 


Theoretical rise of temperature: 
4,164+ 29.11 =148°C. 


Since carbon burns to CO? principally at the beginning of 
the blow, while the bath is cold, we see that carbon thus con- 
sumed is about three-quarters as efficient as an equal weight of 
silicon in raising the temperature of the bath. 


Oxidation to CO. 


Oxygen needed 1X 16/12 Я = 1.333 kg. 
Nitrogen accompanying = 4.444 “ 
Air used ae Б {ИЛ 
Volume of air = 4.469 п 
Chilling effect of air at 100° on bath at 

1600° = 4.469 х 0.3489 х 1500 = 2,339 Cal. 
Heat of oxidation = 2,430 “ 
Heat available = 2,430—2,339 = 9fic 
Radiation losses = 4.469 x 50 SPO WARE T 
Net heat available = 91—233 =—142 “ 


Heat capacity of 99 kg. of bath=99X0.25 = 24.8 “ 


Heat capacity of 3.5 m? of N? “ 
Heat capacity of 1.9 m? of CO } жж Aa ега 


Heat capacity of products = 26.9 “ 
Theoretical rise of temperature: 
—142+ 26.9 = —b? C. 


The result is, therefore, that when carbon burns, as it mostly 
does, to CO, and the temperature of the bath is high, there is 
practically no further rise of temperature, for the heat of oxi- 
dation is barely sufficient to counteract the chilling effect, 
of the air and to supply radiation and conduction losses. 

In the above calculations, no allowance was made for heat 
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required to separate carbon from its combination with iron, 
or for the variation in the heat of combination of carbon with 
oxygen from the combination heats at ordinary temperatures. 
The former is not known, or perhaps is very nearly zero. The 
heat of oxidation of liquid carbon at 1250° to CO? or at 1600° 
to CO is calculated as follows: 


Oxidation 1 kg. C to CO? at 0° = 8,100 Cal 
Heat to raise 1 kg. C to 1250° = 505 Cal. 

Heat to liquefy 1 kg. at 1250° = 129 “ 

Heat to raise 2.67 kg. O? to 1250? = 779 “ 

Heat to raise reacting substance to 1250° = 1,413 “ 
Heat in 3.67 kg. CO? at 1250° = 1,493 “ 


Heat of reaction at 1250? (8,100+1,413—1,493) = 8,020 “ 
For production of CO, at 1600°, the correction is larger, 
as is seen from the following: 


Oxidation 1 kg. C to CO at 0° = 2,430 Cal. 
Heat to raise 1 kg. to 1600° = 680 Cal. 

Heat to liquefy 1 kg. C at 1600° = 156 “ 

Heat to raise 1.33 kg. O? to 1600° = 554 “ 

Heat to raise reacting substances to 1600° = 1,390 “ 
Heat in 2.33 kg. of CO at 1600° = 1,104 “ 
Heat of reaction at 1600? (2,430 + 1,390—1,104) = 2,716 “ 


The use of this corrected value makes the oxidation of C 
to CO give a small net heat development, with consequent 
slight rise of temperature, instead of the slight cooling effect 
before calculated. The conditions are so nearly even, however, 
that a slight increase of temperature or slowing up of Ше blow 
would wipe out the heat excess. 


PHOSPHORUS. 


This is the last important element to be considered, and is 
always eliminated after the carbon, at the maximum bath tem- 
perature, which we will assume, for calculation, at1600°. The 
heat generated, at ordinary temperatures, is 5892 Calories per 
kilogram of solid phosphorus. Per kilogram of liquid phos- 
phorus it would be only 5 Calories more, or 5897 Calories. For 
the reaction at 1600° we would have a different value, probably 
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some 500 Calories more, but the necessary data concerning the 
specific heats of Р and P?O* are not known, and we must omit 
this calculation. The heat of combination of iron and phos- 
phorus is also a doubtful quantity. Ponthiere places it as high 
as 1,397 Calories per kilogram of phosphorus, but this ap- 
pears altogether improbable since another experimenter could 
obtain no heat of combination at all. As concluded in another 
place, I advise for the present omitting this questionable 
quantity. 

The phosphorus pent-oxide forms ЗСаО .Р?О5 with the lime 
added, but since there is always more lime present than cor- 
responds to these proportions (3CaO : P?0* ::168 : 142), the 
calculation of heat of formation of the slag must be based on 
the amount of P?O* formed (1123 Calories per kilogram of 
. P05). This amounts to a considerable item. On the other 
hand, the lime needed for slag is put in, usually preheated, for 
the sole purpose of combining with the P?O*. It seems, there- 
fore, only right to charge the phosphorus with the heat re- 
quired to raise this lime to the temperature of the bath. The 
lime added averages three times the weight of P'O* formed, 
and is preheated usually to about 6009. Assuming these con- 
ditions, the following calculations can be made per kilogram 
of phosphorus oxidized: 


Oxygen required = 1.29 kg. 
Nitrogen accompanying = 4.30 “ 

Air used = 5.59 ©“ 
Volume of air = 4.32m? 
Heat of formation of slag, 

2.29 kg. P?0® 1123 = 2572 Cal. 
Heat of oxidation of phosphorus = 5897 “ 
Total heat developed = 8469 “ 
Chilling effect of air at 100° on bath at 

16009 = 4.32 x 0.3489 x 1500 = 2261~ * 
Chilling effect of lime (600° to 1600°) 

(2.29 3) X 0.328 x 1000 = 2253 > 
Chilling effect of blast and lime = 4514 “ 
Heat available = 8469—4514 = 3955 “ 
Radiation losses = 4.3250 =: "олет 


Net heat available = 3739 “ 
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Heat capacity 99 kg. of bath = 9970.25 
Heat capacity 3.4 m* of № = 3.4X 0.39 
6.9» 0.3 


Heat capacity 6.9 kg. of slag — 


Heat capacity of products, per 1? 


Theoretical rise of temperature: 


3739+ 28.2 = 183° C. 


= 2 


4.8 kg. 


Lag- 


ot t= 12-1- [5s 


= 282 " 
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If the lime were added cold, its cooling effect would be 883 
Calories greater, the net heat available would be 883 Calories 
less, and the calculated rise of temperature 31? less, or 102? C. 
Using the preheated lime we can regard phosphorus as being 
practically two-thirds as efficient, weight for weight, as silicon; 
with cold lime, about one-half as efficient. 


RESUME. 
Heat effect of oxidizing 1 kilogram of element. 


ES, 

£ H 

ut 

emm 

= 

ч и, 
Silicon ANCE Th wise тиз чан АЛЕ. 43000" Se. 
Manganese... 9 952293 P riae 1,653 98 
TORALO EOE ETA Е 1,173 159 
Iron (to FeO). cesses e ere 1,746 159 
TRM e STRA See See TES 5,000 
ЛОТО eas УКЫ аео о D12 7. 
ИСКЕР Ано оза 1,051 159 
Chromitim tic atts se ro es 3,000 
Carbon (to Cr V ТА eres re ES 8.100 
Carbon (to СО), , Bro OPE SUE BU 
PHOSBBOTtUuSA wor eer o sr e d 5,897 2, 572 


Total Heat Developed. 


7,000 
1,751 
1,332 
1,905 
5,000 
7,272 
1.210 
3,000 
8.100 
2,430 


8.469 |: , 


* Chilling effect of lime added, preheated to 600° 


Chilling Effect of 
Blast, Radiation, etc. 


1,688 


Net Heat Available for 
Raising Temperature. 


Theoretical Rise of 
Temperature 


It must be observed that the above table is for comparison 
only, it cannot be used for an actual case, such as when 1 per 
cent. of silicon, 3 of iron, 4 of carbon and 2 of phosphorus are 
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oxidized. In such a case, the rise in temperature would be 
only very roughly: 


POTD SIH COR cers и> азыу» ce лт A 1X188 = 188° 
POMPTON LES И ОБЕРТУ 8588 = 99? 
КТОПСаСрой cus ЫШЫ е әл - say= 0° 
Hromphosphorus..-::-..-.:60 70 5€ 2X133 = 266° 
Potali 2 ce Ы = 5539 C. 


Tt is to be recommended that in each specific case the calcu- 
lation be made for the specific conditions obtaining, such as 
temperature of the metal at starting, temperature ofthe blast, 
time of the blow (as far as this affects radiation and conduc- 
tion losses), proportion of carbon burned to CO?, free oxygen 
in the gases, moisture in the blast,temperature and quantity 
of lime added, corrosion of lining. When all these items and 
conditions are taken into account there will be room for only 
small discrepancy between the calculated and the observed rise 
of temperature. The chief items needing experimental re- 
search at present are: The specific heat of the melted bath, 
the specific heat of the slag, the heat of combination of various 
elements comprising the bath, the heat of formation of the 
slag, and the heat of oxidation of some of the rarer elements, 
such as titanium and chromium. Such establishments as the 
Carnegie Institution could not do the cause of metallurgy 
better service than to subsidize metallurgical laboratories for 
the determination of such data. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE OPEN-HEARTH FURNACE. 


By the above title we mean to designate not only the re- 
generative gas furnaces for making steel but also those for 
reheating purposes; in other words, regenerative or recupera- 
tive reverberatory furnaces. Prominent among these is the 
Siemens-Martin furnace, with complete gas and air preheating 
regenerative chambers. In all these furnaces the charge is 
. heated, or kept hot, partly by direct contact with the gaseous 
products of combustion and partly by radiation from the flame 
and the sides and roof of the furnace. It was the Siemens 
brothers who first insisted on the relatively great importance 
of the radiation principle, in distinction to the direct impinge- 
ment of the flame on the material, pointing out that a luminous 
flame radiates from all parts of its volume, while a hot, solid 
body radiates only from its surface, and direct impingement 
interferes with the development of perfect combustion and 
communicates heat relatively slowly at best. 


Gas PRODUCERS. 


Gas producers are the usual adjunct for open-hearth fur- 
naces, excepting where natural gas or blast furnace gas is 
available. They may be placed far from the furnace, when 
they deliver cool gas to the regenerators, or close to the fur- 
nace, delivering comparatively hot gas to the regenerators, or 
even be made part of the furnace itself, delivering their hot 
gas immediately to the ports of the furnace. The latter is un- 
'doubtedly the most economical arrangement where practicable. 

The following generalizations concerning the relations of the 
gas producer to the open-hearth furnace may be made: Pro- 
ducers furnish 4,300 to 4,600 cubic meters of gas per metric 
ton of coal used (150,000 to 160,000 cubic feet per short ton); 
the gas produced runs 3 to 8 per cent. CO*, 5 to 20 per cent. H?. 
20 to 30 per cent. CO, and 50 to 60 per cent. N?; its calorific 
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power is 750 to 1000 Calories per cubic meter (47 to 63-pound 
Calories, or 85 to 115 B. T. U. per cubic foot); its calorific 
power represents 60 to 90 per cent. of the calorific power of the 
fuel used; in steel-making processes, the keeping of the furnace 
up to proper heat requires the gasifying of 25 to 35 kilograms 
(50 to 80 pounds) of coal per hour, in the producers, for each 
ton of metal capacity of the furnace; good producers gasify 
60 to 65 kilograms of coal per hour per each square meter of 
gas-producing area (10 to 15 pounds per hour per each square 
foot); a furnace therefore requires some 0.4 to 0.6 square meter 
(4 to 6.5 square feet) of gas-producing air in the producers 
for each ton of metal capacity of the furnace. 


FLUES To FURNACE. 


In conducting the gases to the furnace, the flues or conduits 
should be of ample size. If too small the gas must pass through 
them with high velocity, requiring considerable draft to give 
them this velocity, which the chimney, or blower may or may 
not be capable of furnishing. Producers are almost always 
worked by a steam blower, furnishing mixed air and steam 
and a plenum of pressure in the upper part of the producer, 
which suffices to send the gas through the conduits under a 
slight pressure, and thus avoids any sucking in of air through 
crevices in the conduits. With too small conduits the result- 
ing friction and high velocity required may give the blower 
more work than it can do, and thus entail demands for draft 
upon the furnace stack. A reasonable rule is to give the flues 
such cross-sectional area that the hot gas which must pass 
through them shall have a velocity between 2 and 3 meters per 
second. 

REGENERATORS. 

The dimensions of the regenerators are of the first 1mpor-. 
ance to the working of the furnace. They should have suf- 
ficient length in the direction the gas currents are passing, 
so that the gases may be properly cooled or heated; they should 
have sufficient cross-sectional area of free space, so that the 
velocity of the gases through them is not too great; they must 
have sufficient thermal capacity, so that they can absorb the 
requisite quantity of heat. 

Length —From 4 to 6 meters (13 to 20 feet) is a suitable 
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length in the direction of the gas currents. This permits the 
hot products to become properly cooled before going to the 
chimney, and the gas or air to be properly heated before en- 
tering the furnace. The shorter length may be used when the 
regenerator is of large cross-sectional area, with slow velocity 
of gas currents through the free spaces; the longer when the 
regenerator is rather restricted in cross-section and the gas 
currents have somewhat high velocity. 

Cross-Section.—The free-space sectional area should be such 
that the gases where hottest should not have a calculated 
velocity of over 3 meters (10 feet) per second, and if calculated 
for 2 meters (6.5 feet) will give much better results as regards 
transmission of heat to the checker work. In this manner, 
knowing how much gas must go through the regenerator and 
what its maximum temperature will probably be, the cross- 
section area of free passage space can be calculated. The rela- 
tion of this to the cross-section of the entire stove must next 
be considered, and this is entirely a question of how the checker 
work is built up. If the bricks are stacked close together the 
free space may be reduced to as much as one-half the total; 
as ordinarily stacked it may be 60 to 80 per cent. of the total; 
if perforated bricks are used, as in blast furnace firebrick- 
stoves, the area of free space averages one-half the total; with 
ordinary bricks the average is 70 per cent. This is a question 
which is very variously worked out in different furnaces, and 
to which not as much scientific thought has been given as should 
be. The thickness of the bricks influences greatly the rela- 
tive amount of free space and filled space, and the rate at 
which the generator heats up or cools off. In a.regenerator 
of given length and cross-section closer packing of the bricks 
gives more heat absorbing surface, increases the velocity of the 
gases and diminishes the cross-sectional area of each passage 
and of the sum of all the passages; some of these factors in- 
crease the efficiency of the regenerator, others tend to decrease 
it, and there are, therefore, several independent variables to be 
considered in finding the best arrangement for highest effi- 
ciency. A numerical solution is indeed a possibility, but is 
too involved for an elementary presentation of the subject. 

Relative Sizes.—The relative sizes of gas and air regenera- 
tors is a question of importance which admits of easy solu- 
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tion by calculation. So far we have treated the pair of re- 
generators together, and discussed the sum of their cross-sec- 
tions as deduced from the volume of products passing through 
at an assumed maximum temperature and allowable velocity. 
The regenerators at one end of a furnace are, however, usually 
divided into a pair or set, one for heating gas and the other 
for heating air. This is not usual where natural gas is used 
because of the deposition of soot in the regenerator by the 
latter when it is heated, but nine out of ten open-hearth fur- 
naces preheat their gas as well as the air. The heating capacity 
of the regenerators should be divided in proportion to the 
calorific capacities of the gas and air simultaneously heated. 
The problem is therefore to find the heat capacity per degree 
of the gas and air used, or, more exactly, the total heat capacity 
of each of these between the temperature at which they enter 
the regenerators and that at which it is desired that they should 
enter the furnace. 


Problem 69. 


An open-hearth furnace uses producer gas containing, by 
volume, at it reaches the regenerators: 


О кчы ж an Ri г ac EE ЖЫ. 26.97 per cent. 
COP Жс ЛКЫ и et tins Seo 4.37 $s 
03 5 Lp LENS ESE Нат 0.33 e 
EE ie dice dee eode Ce o NER 13.00 у 
Р ЫА e TS RT 0.21 ii 

dolenti Notes roc re Aer c ae i 0.10 ef 
а Salen а Ду, e | Ае СЫ. 54.01 Е 
Аа ML Ee M p d ERE 1.03 > 


Each cubic meter, measured at 20° С. and 720 m. m. baro- 
metric pressure, is accompanied by 73.22 grams of moisture, as 
determined by drawing through a drying tube and weighing the 
moisture. The air used is at 20° C., 720 m.m. barometer, and 
three-quarters saturated with moisture. A maximum of 10 per 
cent. more air is used than is theoretically necessary to com- 
pletely burn the gas (assuming NH? to burn to Н?О and NO?, 
and allowing for the air already present in the gas). The 
gas and air may be both assumed as coming to the regenerators 
at 20? C., and to be heated in the regenerators to 1200? C. 
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Required.—(1) The relative volumes of gas and air passing 
through the gas and air regeneravors. 

(2) The total amounts of heat necessary to be furnished to 
each, per cubic meter of gas used. 

(3) The relative sizes of the two regenerators. 

Solution.—(1) Taking 1 cubic meter of the dry gas, as rep- 
resented by the analysis, the combustion of its combustible in- 
gredients is represented by the equations: 


2CO +0? = 2CO? 
CH‘ +20? = CO?+2H?0 
2H? +0? —2H'O 
4NH*+ 70? = 6H?0 + 4NO? 
2H'S +30? =2H?0 + 2S0? 


And since molecules represent volumes, each unit volume of 
CO, CH‘, H?, NH? and H’S is seen to require respectively 0.5, 
2, 0.5, 1.75, or 1.5 volumes of oxygen. The 1 cubic meter 
of dry gas therefore requires oxygen as follows: 


CO 0.2697X0.5 = 0.1349 т? 
CH* 0.0437 2.0 = 0.0874 “ 
Н? 0.1300x0.5 = 0.0650 “ 
МН0.0021 х 1.75 = 0.0037 “ 
H’S 0.0010х1.5 = 0.0015 “° 


Total = 0.2925 “ 


Air needed = 0.2925 + 0.208 = 1.4062 m? 
Add 10 per cent. excess = 1.5468 “ 
Air present in gas = 0.0103 “ 
Air to be supplied = 1.5365. °° 


Each cubic meter of dry gas, at any given conditions of tem- 
perature and pressure, would require 1.5365 cubic meters of dry 
air at the same conditions of temperature and pressure. This, 
however, is not exactly the relation required, for the reason 
that the gas is accompanied by considerable moisture, which 
in reality adds to its volume, while the air is also moist, add- 
ing to its volume. Two corrections must therefore be ap- 
plied; first, to calculate the volume of the moisture accom- 
panying 1 cubic meter of (assumed) dried gas; the second, to 
calculate the volume of moisture accompanying 1.5365 cubic 
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meters of (assumed) dry air. Assuming our gas and moist 
air both at 20° and 720m.m. pressure, the volume of moisture 
accompanying 1 cubic meter of (assumed) dry gas is the vol- 
ume of 73.22 grams of moisture at these conditions, which is 


73.22+1000+0.81 x 23+ 20 ж 760 _ 0.1024 m 
273 720 
The air being 0.75 saturated with moisture at 20°, the tension 
of this moisture will be 17.40.75 = 13 m.m. The air proper 
is therefore under 720—13 = 707 m.m. tension instead of 
720 m.m. and the volume of the moist air containing 1.5365 
cubic meters of (assumed) dry gas is therefore: 


1.5365 х > = 1.5648 cubic meters. 


The relative volumes of actual (moist) gas and actual (moist) 
air used are therefore: 


1.1024:1.5684 = 1.0000:1.419 (1) 


(2) To calculate the heat necessary to raise gas and air from 
20° to 1200? per cubic meter of gas used, the. best preliminary 
is to calculate the composition of the gas, including its mois- 
ture. Since 1 cubic meter of (assumed) dry gas is accom- 
panied by 0.1024 cubic meter of water vapor, the sum being 
1.1024 cubic meters, we can calculate the real percentage com- 
position to be: 


БӨЗ mei Epio AETERNE: 24.47 per cent. , 
DOE кибе er OL r 3.96 E: 
CEPE diuo e s ee ame OO Se 0.30 x 
DEC RR Re LU SE EM 11.79 s 
кел aE slg MMC deg pra 0.19 fe 
Aue e МЄ ы ELE p IE EN 0.09 ы 
= ЖАРИ есы ый алд dex Met dec 48.99 ki 
{NBR Sonic Ce cete es SS 0.93 = 
ERS Neos Se LI LU ED Ie t 9.29 » 


Of the above quantities the (assumed) dry gas in 1 cubic meter 
of (actual) moist gas is 0.9071 c.m. The air used for its com- 
bustion will therefore be: 
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0.9071 X 1.5365 = 1.3938 m? dry air. 
0.9071 1.5648 1.4080 m? moist air. 
1.4080—1.3938 — 0.0142 m? of moisture. 


The heat required by the 1 cubic meter of (actual) moist gas 
is found as follows: 


Volume X Mean Specific Heat 
20°—1200° 


CO 0.2447 
H? 0.1179 
х 0.3359 = 0.2895 Calories. 
N? 0.4899 
Air 0.0093 
CO? 0.0396 0.6384 = 0.0253 “ 

*O 0.0929 X0.5230 = 0.0486 “ 
CH* 0.0030 0.6484 = 0.0019 “ 
NH? 0.0019 0.5752 = 0.0011  *' 
H'S 0.0009 0.5230 = 0.0005 “ 


| 


Mean cal. capacity рег 1° = 0.3669 
Total calorific capacity 20°—1200° 
0.3669 х 1180 = 432.9 Calories. 


The calorific capacity of the moist air simultaneously heated 


through the same range will be: 


Air 1.3938 0.3359 
HO 0.0142X 0.5230 


0.4682 Calories. 
0.0074 e 


ll 


1 


Sum = 0.4750 “ 


Total calorific capacity 20°—1200° 
0.4756 х 1180 = 561.2 Calories. 


The air regenerator should therefore have 561.2+ 432.9 = 
1.30 times the heating power or cross-section of the gas re- 
generator; 7. e., 30 per cent. more. Or the combined capacity 
of the pair of regenerators should be divided so as to give 57 
per cent. to the air regenerator and 43 per cent. to the gas 
regenerator. In ordinary practice it is usual to allow about 60 
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and 40 per cent. respectively; it is better to calculate ahead for 
the specific case in hand, if the composition of the gas to be 
used is known. 

VALVES AND Ports. 


No very exact rule can be given as to the size of the gas 
and air valves, or those leading the products to the chimney. 
If made too large they are cumbersome to operate and apt 
to warp; if made too small they give undue obstruction to the 
flow of gas. A general rule is to calculate the free opening, 
such as to give the gases passing through a velocity between 
3 and 5 meters. (10 and 16 feet) per second, allowing, of course, 
for the average temperature of the gas or air products of com- 
bustion passing through them. It may be remarked that 
‚ while water-seal valves are very convenient, the water is evap- 
orated where in contact with gas or air, and diminishes the 
heating efficiency of the furnace, the use of a non-volatile 
oil or a fine sand would appear perferable to water. 

The ports are a very important part of the furnace, and may 
be designed in many different styles for various ways in which 
a furnace is to be worked. -Their cross-section, however, can 
be calculated when we know the volume of gas or air leaving 
the regenerators and their temperature, or the volume of the 
products of combustion entering the regenerators and their 
temperature. They should be so designed that the velocity of 
the gases through them is not over 20 meters per second, while 
10 meters per second is a better velocity to use. A long fur- 
nace can admit of higher velocities at the ports than a short 
one; but in any case the higher the velocity the farther com- 
plete combustion will occur from the ports, and if the velocity 
is too high for the length of the furnace combustion may even 
be continued in the opposite regenerators and less than the 
maximum occur in the furnace. This is a condition to be 
scrupulously avoided if possible. 


Problem 70. 
Producer gas of the following composition: 
GOES 24.47- per cent. NIHU muc 0.19 per cent. 
GO TER 3.96 А NP ile eee 48.99 р 
CSS 0.30 8 AIRES 0.93 
EES 11.79 "e HOC Es 9.29 y 
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is burned with 1.408 times its volume of moist air (see Prob- 
lem 69). The furnace treats 50 metric tons of steel in 12 hours, 
using 17.5 tons of coal in the producers, from which 15 tons 
of carbon pass into the gas. The gas and air pass out of the 
regenerators at 1200°, and the products of combustion (as- 
sumed complete) pass into the opposite regenerators at 1400°. 
Assume a maximum velocity of the hot gas and air as 10 meters 
per second, as they pass through the ports. 

Required.—(1) The volume of gas and air at 20° С. and 
720 m.m. barometer used by the furnace per second. 

(2) The areas of the gas and air ports. 

(3) The velocity of the products entering the opposite ports. 

Solution (1) The carbon in 1 cubic meter of the gas at 
standard conditions is 


CO 0.2447 
CO? 0.0396 
CH* 0.0030 


0.2873 X 0.54 = 0.1551 kg. 
Gas used in 12 hours (standard conditions): 


15,000 + 0.1551 = 96,710 m* 
Per second = 2.24 т? 
Gas used at 20° C. and 720 m.m.: 


273 +20 760 _ ^ 
2.24 X —M3 Х 79" 2.53 m? per second. (1) 


Air used (standard conditions): 
2.24X 1,408 = 3.15 тп? 
Air used at 20° C. and 720 m.m.: 
2.53 1,408 = 3.56 m? per second. (1) 
(2) The volume of gas used per minute, as it issues from the 


ports at 1200°, is 


1200 + 273 760 
ЖЕСЕ ЕШШ 
and of air — 3.15X = Ks ATI 

and assuming a maximum velocity for each of 10 meters per 


second, the areas of the ports must be: 


= 12.8 m? 
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(Gas фов wos is ep hides rae e bee eU nds 1.28 m? 
AIP POMS aa Ысы Saisie oS ROE 2 rut Eus 
SEDE Зе oe ean а А ERS 3:07. 7 (2) 


(3) There is usually contraction when gases burn, the pro- 
ducts having less volume than the gas and air used.  In- 
specting the equations of combustion of CO, CH‘, H?, Н?5 and 
NH? given in Problem 69, we can construct the following table 
of relative volumes concerned and the ensuing contraction: 


CO CH Bh HS NH? 
Molüme USSG ar were ae sad ne IRO ION 3:0, О 3750 
Onion ames ns OE om. me DEOR 05220, 0.0 -1:5 1:75 
Gases combining... ore 1:5 8.01:5::2:5 212/75 
Molüme of products... saes. 2). 1:0-3-05» 1:0:72:0:1:2:5 
Gonbtracon- ose cris ee NU Hon 0.5-0.0- 0.5. .0:55110:25 


Using 1 cubic meter of producer gas the contraction resulting 
from its combustion with an excess of air is 


со 0.2447х0.5 = 0.12235 m? 
CH!‘ = 0.00000 “ 
E 0.1179х0.5 = 0.05895 “ 
H’S 0.0009х0.5 = 0.00045 “ 
NH? 0.0019x0.25— 0.00050 “ 


Total contraction = 0.1822  '' 


Since the volume of gas, plus air used, is 2.408 m?, the volume 
of the products, at standard conditions, is 


2.408 — 0.182 = 2.226 m? 


per cubic meter of gas used under standard conditions. The 

volume of products per minute, at standard conditions, is, 

therefore, : 
2.2260x2.24 = 4.986 m*. 


And at 1400? and 720 m.m. pressure: 


1400 + 273 760 уб, x 
4.986 х —573 . x 720 ^ 32.7 m*. 
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Since the sum of the area of gas and air ports is 2.91 m?, the 
velocity of the products in these ports will be 


32.7 --3.07 = 10.7 m. per second. (3) 


In both the calculations of the size of the ports and the 
velocity of the products we have assumed the tension of the 
gas, air or products in the ports to be the prevailing atmos- 
pheric tension. This may or may not be exactly true, because 
the air or gas may be under a slightly less tension, being drawn 
into the furnace by the stack draít. If the pressure inside 
the furnace, with doors closed, is greater or less than atmos- 
pheric pressure, the tension of the gases in the entrance ports 
will be correspondingly greater or less than the atmospheric 
pressure, while the tension of the products will probably always 
be less than atmospheric pressure, because of the stack draft. 
Under ordinary conditions these corrections are too small to 
need to be taken into consideration. 


LABORATORY OF FURNACE. 


The laboratory consists of the open space enclosed between 
the hearth, sides, ends and roof. Its dimensions vary with the 
intended capacity of the furnace and the ideas of the designer. 
If a hearth is to contain, say, 50 tons of melted steel, which 
weighs some 7 tons per cubic meter (425 pounds per cubic 
foot), there will be contained in the furnace at one time 7 cubic 
meters, or 260 cubic. feet of steel. The deeper this lies the 
more slowly it will be heated or oxidized by the flame, and there- 
fore there is a limiting depth of, say, 50 centimeters, or 20 
inches, which it is not advisable to exceed, while a more shallow 
bath will result in faster working. Assuming a depth of 40 
centimeters (16 inches), the volume divided by the depth will 
give the area of the bath: 


740.4 
260 + 1.25 


17.5 square meters 
208 square feet. 


We can then either choose a convenient width, consistent 
with a practicable roof span, and derive the length, or choose 
a length and derive the width, or choose a certain ratio of 
length to width, and derive both. If the width is 3 meters the 
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length must be 5.8; if the length is assumed 5 meters, the width 
is 3.5; if the ratio of length to width is 2 to 1, the length figures 
out 5.92 meters and the width 2.96. These dimensions are 
those of the bath of metal, and each should be increased by 
at least 1 meter to get the area of the hearth inside the walls, 
thus allowing 0.5 meter clear space all around the metal. 

If a furnace is short it should be wide and the roof high, 
in order to give cross-sectional area and thus diminish the 
velocity of the gases over the hearth. The gases attain their 
maximum temperature in the laboratory, theoretically, some 
1700° to 1900°, and their velocity depends solely on the vertical 
cross-sectional area of the laboratory or body of the furnace. 
In Problem 70, for instance, about 5 cubic meters of products 
of combustion (measured at standard conditions) pass through 
the furnace per second. At 1800° this volume would be 38 
cubic meters, and if the laboratory were 4.5 meters wide by 
1.5 meters high above the level of bath, there would be 7.25 
square meters of cross-section, and the velocity of the gases 
would be 38+7.25 = 5.2 meters per second. This would 
allow barely 1 second for the hot gases to pass over the bath, 
which would result in a low rate of heating and probable in- 
complete combustion, for the gas can only burn as it gets mixed 
with air, and it is hardly likely that 100 per cent. of it would 
get mixed with air and consumed in 1 second. Such could 
only be attained by sub-division of the gas and air and very 
intimate mixture at the ports. Much of the economy undoubt- 
edly attained by raising the roof of open-hearth furnaces is due 
to the slowing-up of the gas currents in the laboratory, though 
it is usually ascribed to avoidance of contact of flame and 
bath, increased heating by radiation, etc. In the writer’s opinion 
the raising of the roof from 1 to 2 meters, let us say, thus doub- 
ling the vertical cross-sectional area, cutting in half the velocity 
of the gases through the furnace, and doubling the period in 
which they are able to combine, and to radiate or impart heat 
to the furnace walls and charge—is the principal reason for 
the increased economy observed. 

An equally important improvement is lengthening the dis- 
tance between ports. There is a limit to the width of the 
furnace, set by the practicable arch for the roof; there is also 
a limit to the height of roof, set by the increasing distance of 
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the gases from the hearth; when both these factors have reached 
their maximum, further efficiency of utilization of the heat 
of combustion can only be secured, as far as the body of the 
furnace is concerned, by lengthening the hearth. There is 
no mechanical limit, and in every case the distance between 
the ports and the velocity of the gases should be such that 
complete combustion takes place in the furnace laboratory 
before the products pass into the regenerators. 


Problem 71. 
H. H. Campbell gives in the Transactions of the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers, 1890, analyses made at the 
Pennsylvania Steel Co.’s works, as follows: 


Gas Burned, Products, 

Entering Furnace. Leaving Furnace. 

DD LLL UII. 5.5 per cent. 3.1 per cent. 
QI Ес ر‎ Ge EE 
Over E 822°" NS] EM 
GEM ыры ыл a 153 72:9 0g г" 
EB ize ASS RESIS EN 11.6 E 
Mec ese ds 36.9 : 41.5: Bee 


Required.—(1) The proportion of the calorific power of the 
fuel developed while passing through the body of the furnace. 

(2) The proportion of the air necessary for complete com- 
bustion which was used. 

Solution.—(1) One cubic meter of the gas contains the fol- 
lowing weight of carbon: 

(0.055 + 0.082 + 0.073) «0.54 = 0.1134 kg. 
One cubic meter of products contains: 
(0.071 + 0.031) X 0.54 = 0.0551 kg. 
Therefore, volume of products per 1 cubic meter of gas: 
0.1134 + 0.0551 = 2.06 m*. 


Calorific power of 1 cubic meter of gas: 


CO 0.082 х 3062 = 251 Calories 
CH* 0.073 8623 = 629 * 
H? 0.398 х 2613 = 1040 YE 


1920 x 
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Calorific power of 2.06 cubic meters of products: 


со 0.071х3062 = 217 Calories. 
H? 0.116 х 2613 = 303 = 
520 zz 


520x2.06 — 1071 es 
Heat developed in the furnace: 
1920 — 1071 = 849 Calories. 
Proportion of the possible heat development: 
849+1920 = 0.442 = 44.2 per cent. (1) 


(2) The 1 cubic meter of gas needed, to burn its combustible 
constituents, the following amount of oxygen: 


CO 0.082X0.5 = 0.041 т? 
CH* 0.073X2.0 = 0.146 “ 
H? 0.98 x0.5 =0.199 “ 

Sum = 0.386 “ 
Oxygen present in gas = 0.023 “ 
Oxygen needed from air = 0.363 “ 
Air = 0.363 + 0.208 = 0.745 “ 


The 2.06 m? of products of incomplete combus ion require for 
their combustion: 


CO 0.071X2.06 0.5 = 0.0731 m? oxygen. 


H? 0.116х2.06х0.5 = 0.1195 “ M 
Sum = 0.1926 “ s 
Oxygen present in the products = 0.0070 “ 
Oxygen needed from the air = 0.1856 “ 
Air needed to complete combus- 
tion = 0.892 “ 
Total air needed for complete 
combustion = 1.745 “ 
Air supplied in the furnace = 0.853 “ 


Percentage supplied: 
0.853 + 1.745 = 0.489 = 48.9 per cent. (2) 
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It is almost needless to remark that with less than half the 
air necessary for complete combustion supplied, a high calorific 
intensity of flame and a high utilization of the calorific power 
of the fuel are impossible. More air should have been used 
and the furnace made longer, so as to secure perfect combus- 
tion in the furnace, and not have over half the possible de- 
velopment left to take place in the regenerators or stack. 


CHIMNEY FLUES AND CHIMNEY. 


The gases pass into the chimney flues at from 150° to 450°. 
If their volume at an assumed average temperature of, say, 
300° is calculated, they can be given an assumed velocity of 
2to 3 meters (5 to 10 feet) per second, and thus a suitable cross- 
sectional area of the chimney flues obtained. The stack will 
work best with a velocity of 5 meters per second, and thus its 
cross-sectional area may be calculated. A height of 25 to 30 
meters (75 to 100 feet) is sufficient for most furnaces. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Some other data useful in figuring up the dimensions and 
running conditions of modern open-hearth steel furnaces are 
the following, taken mostly from an article by H. D. Hess, in 
the Proceedings Engineering Club of Philadelphia, January, 
1904: 

Average coal consumption, in pounds, per hour per ton of 
metal capacity of the furnace, 55 to 80. 

Cubical feet of space in one pair of regenerators, per ton 
of metal capacity of the furnace, 30 to 75. 

Cubic feet of space in one pair of regenerators per pound 
of coal consumed per hour, 0.5 to 1.0. 

A correllation and combination of data of this sort, with 
details as to the actual working of the furnaces, would point 
the way towards a general solution, which would furnish the 
best condition for every possible case, with strict consideration 
for all the variables involved. 

[The next instalment of these calculations will discuss the 
thermal efficiency of regenerators and of the furnace as a whole, 
also special forms of open-hearth furnaces worked in special 
ways.] 


CHAPTER XI. 
THERMAL EFFICIENCY OF OPEN-HEARTH FURNACES. 


The ordinary open-hearth steel furnace receives cold pig 
iron, cold scrap, warm ferro-manganese, cold limestone and 
cold ore, it receives cold air and moderately warm producer 
gas, and it furnishes melted steel and slag at the tapping heat. 
The larger part of the usefully applied heat is that contained 
in the melted steel, for it must be melted in order to be cast, 
and when once taken away from the furnace the latter is done 
with it. 

The total heat available for the purposes of the furnace and 
which should be charged against it consists of the following 
items: 


(1) Heat in warm or hot charges. 

(2) Heat in warm or hot gas as it reaches the furnace. 

(3) Heat in warm or hot air as it reaches the furnace. 

(4) Heat which could be generated by complete combustion 
of the gas. 

(5) Heat of oxidation of those constituents of the charge 
which are oxidized in the furnace. 

(6) Heat of formation of the slag. 

The items of distribution of this total will be as follows: 

(1) Heat in the melted steel at tapping. 

(2) Heat absorbed in reducing iron from iron ore. 

(3) Heat absorbed in decomposing limestone added for flux. 

(4) Heat absorbed in evaporating any moisture in the 
charges. 


These first three items constitute the usefully applied heat, 
and their sum measures the net thermal efficiency of the furnace. 


(5) Heat absorbed in reducing ferric oxide to ferrous oxide. 
(6) Heat in the slag. 
(7) Heat lost by imperfect combustion. 
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(8) Heat in the chimney gases as they leave the furnace. 
(9) Heat absorbed by cooling water. 

(10) Heat lost by conduction to the ground. 

(11) Heat lost by conduction to the air. 

(12) Heat lost by radiation. 


(1) Heat IN Warm CHARGES. 


If the pig iron is charged melted instead of cold an immense 
amount of thermal work is spared the furnace, and it should 
be charged with all the heat (reckoning from 0? C. as a base 
line) which is in the melted pig iron as it runs into the fur- 
nace. This will average 275 Calories per unit of pig iron, 
but should be actually determined calorimetrically in each 
specific instance wherever possible. The net thermal efficiency 
of the furnace will figure out higher with cold charges than 
with melted pig iron, because, with a possible flame tempera- 
ture of 1,900? C. in the furnace, heat is absorbed much more 
rapidly by cold charges than by hot ones, and a larger per- 
centage of the available heat will be thus usefully applied. 

Scrap is almost always charged cold, but if any of it is hot 
its weight and temperature should be known and the amount 
of heat thus brought in charged against the furnace. Or a 
small piece may be dropped into a calorimeter and its heat 
content per unit of weight measured directly, and thus the heat 
in all the hot scrap used may be estimated. 

Ferro-manganese is often added cold, but usually is pre- 
heated to cherry redness (about 9009) in another small fur- 
nace, in order that it may dissolve more quickly in the bath. 
Knowing its weight, temperature and specific heat, the heat 
which it brings into the furnace can be calculated;a better plan 
is to drop a piece into a calorimeter and measure the actual 
heat in a sample of it. 

Limestone and ore are almost invariably put into the fur- 
nace cold. If used warm the heat in them can be determined 
by the methods just described. 


(2) Heat IN THE Gas UsED. 
By this is meant, not the heat in the gas after it is heated 
by the regenerators, but its sensible heat as it reaches the 
furnace. This applies only to furnaces where the producers 
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or gas supply are independent of the furnace. Where the pro- 
ducers are an integral part of the furnace it is impracticable 
to consider them separately from the furnace, and the efficiency 
of the whole plant, including the producers, must be consid- 
ered together. But where the gas supply from whatever source 
comes to the furnace from outside, and reaches the furnace 
warm, its sensible heat is to be charged against the furnace as 
part of the heat which the furnace must account for. If the 
gas comes from producers its amount is satisfactorily found 
from the known weight of carbon gasified per hour, or per 
furnace charge, and the weight of carbon contained in unit 
volume of gas, as calculated from its analysis. If gas comes 
from a common main which supplies several furnaces, or is 
simply natural gas, its amount can only be roughly estimated 
by measuring the area of the gas supply pipe or flue and meas- 
uring the velocity of flow by a pressure gauge or Pitot tube 
or anemometer. None of these methods just mentioned are 
satisfactorily accurate, and there is great need of simple methods 
for determining accurately the flow of gases in flues or pipes. 
If the velocity of warm gas is determined suitable correction 
for its temperature must be made to reduce it to volume at 
standard conditions. 


(3) HEAT IN THE AIR Uszp. 


If the air coming to the furnace is warm its sensible heat 
must be charged against the furnace. If the air is warmed, 
however, before it goes into the regenerators by waste heat 
from the furnace itself, then its sensible heat should not be 
charged against the furnace, because that would amount to 
charging the furnace twice with this quantity of heat. Such 
preheating it in reality only a part of the regenerative princi- 
ple, even though it may not be done in regenerators, but, for 
instance, by circulating air around a slag-pot or through the 
hollow walls of the furnace. If the air used is moist its mois- 
ture should not be omitted in the calculation. 

The amount of air used is best determined by a comparison 
of the analyses of gas and chimney products, and a calculation 
based on the carbon contents of each and the known volume 
of gas used. 
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(4) Heat or COMBUSTION. 


Under this head comes the principal item of heat available 
for the furnace. In reckoning it we should calculate the total 
heat which could be generated by the perfect combustion of 
the gas used, to CO’, N? and H?O vapor. If there is in reality 
imperfect combustion, as is shown by analysis of the chimney 
gases, that is a defect of operation of the furnace which should 
be written down against it. Problem 71 showed an actual case 
in which there was very incomplete combustion in the body of 
the furnace, but where combustion was afterwards completed 
in the regezerators. In such a case the same principle applies; 
the furnace must be charged with the total calorific power of 
the fuel used, and incomplete combustion can be charged 
against the furnace as a whole only on the basis of uncon- 
sumed ingredients in the chimney gases—the products finally 
rejected by the furnace. If there is poor combustion in the body 
of the furnace and combustion is only completed in the re- 
generators, the furnace will not give as high net thermal effi- 
ciency as if combustion were complete above the hearth. 


(5) OXIDATION OF THE BATH. 

The oxidation of carbon, iron, silicon, manganese and some- 
times phosphorus and sulphur, add a not inconsiderable amount 
to the heat resources of the furnace. Carbon should be burnt 
to CO?, iron is usually oxidized to FeO, manganese to MnO, 
silicon to SiO?, phosphorus to P?O*, and sulphur to 50°. All 
of these oxidations generate heat, and, moreover, heat which 
should be very efficiently utilized, being produced in direct 
contact with the metallic bath; it should all be charged against 
the furnace as part of its available heat. 


(6) FORMATION OF SLAG. 

"The metallic oxides produced unite with each other, and 
with the lime and silica of ore used and lining of the hearth to 
produce the slag, the heat of formation of whigh can be calcu- 
lated and counted in as available heat. 


(1) Hear IN MELTED STEEL. 


This is a large item in the work done by the furnace; in fact, 
usually the largest single item. It should be determined 
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calorimetrically when possible; if this is.not done its tem- 
perature should be known and its composition, in order to 
compare it with the calorimetric experiments of others, and 
thus derive a probable value for its heat contents. Not many 
experimental values in this line have so far been published, 
and a very much needed investigation is one upon the total 
heat in melted steels of different compositions at different 
temperatures. Values from 275 to 350 Calories per kilogram 
have been observed. 


(2) Heat or REDUCTION OF IRON FROM ORE. 

This is an item which appears whenever ore is used to facili- 
tate oxidation of the bath. The weight and composition 
of the charges and the products will easily show how much 
iron has been reduced. The ore used is almost always hema- 
tite, less frequently magnetite; hydrated iron oxides are not 
used for obvious reasons. The heat absorbed is 1,746 Calories 
per kilogram of iron reduced from Fe?O? and 1,612 Calories 
per kilogram from Fe*O*. 


(3) DECOMPOSITION oF LIMESTONE FLUX. 

If limestone is charged raw, as is usually done in order to 
avoid the dusting caused by using burnt lime, then the furnace 
is called upon to burn this limestone in place of the lime kiln. 
The heat absorbed may be taken as either 

451 Calories per kilogram of CaCO* decomposed. 

1,026 Calories per kilogram of СО? driven off. 

806 Calories per kilogram of CaO produced. 


(1) EVAPORATION oF MOISTURE IN THE CHARGES. | 

If the ore, flux, scrap or ore are put into the furnace wet 
their moisture must be evaporated. The correct figure for this 
evaporation is the latent heat at ordinary temperatures, viz.: 
606.5 Calories per kilogram. This allows for the heat re- 
quired to convert into cold vapor of water, and puts the H?O 
thereafter upon the same basis as all the other gas going out 
of the furnace. The chimney gases carry out sensible heat, 
and the H?O in them can be calculated as carrying out a cer- 
tain amount of heat as gas, reckoning from zero, and thus 
the correct chimney loss obtained. It is incorrect either to 


"m. 
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charge the latent heat of vaporization as chimney loss or to 
charge the sensible heat of the water vapor in the chimney 
gases to heat absorbed in evaporating water in the furnace. 
It is also incorrect to do as is frequently done, viz.: to calcu- 
late the heat required to evaporate the moisture to water 
vapor at 100°—637 Calories—and say that this is the heat to 
evaporate the moisture. With almost no moisture in the gases, 
the moisture of the charges would commence to evaporate at 
once, while they were yet cold, and the moisture is no more 
evaporated at 100° or to vapor at 100° than it is to 200° or 
500°. The only safe course is to confine the evaporation heat 
to that necessary to convert the moisture into cold vapor, and 
let its sensible heat as it escapes as vapor at any other tem- 
perature be reckoned in with the sensible heat of the chimney 
gases. 


(5) REDUCTION oF ORE INTO THE SLAG. 

While considerable of the iron in the ore used is reduced to 
the metallic state, yet often the larger part is reduced merely 
to the state of FeO, and as such goes into the slag. The amount 
so reduced can be determined by subtracting the iron reduced 
from ore from the total iron in the ore used; the differences 
gives the iron from the ore going into the.slag as FeO. The 
weight of FeO corresponding is then easily calculated. The 
heat absorbed in this partial reduction is: 

446 Calories per kilogram of FeO reduced from Fe?O*. 
341 Calories per kilogram of FeO reduced from FeO’. 


(6) Heat IN SLAG. 

This is usually a small item in open-hearth practice, but may 
amount to a very considerable one in the method of running 
with large ore charges, as in the Monell process. The varia- 
tions of composition of the slag, and especially in the tempera- 
ture at which it is run off, are so large that the heat in the 
slag should always be determined calorimetiically for each 
specific case. If assumptions have to be made, 450 to 550 
Calories per kilogram of slag would be assumed. The weight 
of slag is seldom taken, although it could in most cases be 
done if desired. If the weight is not known it may be calcu- 
lated from the known weight of either iron, manganese or 
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phosphorous going into it, as seen from the balance sheet and 
the percentages of these elements in the slag as shown by ana- 
lysis. 


(7) Loss BY IMPERFECT COMBUSTION. 


This is based upon the unconsumed ingredients of the chim- 
ney gases, as shown in an analysis. From this the calorific 
power of the unburnt gases in 1 cubic meter can be calculated. 
If then we know the volume of chimney gases per unit of charge, 
we get the heat loss by imperfect combustion per unit of charge. 
The volume of chimney gas is found by means of the carbon 
in it, which must all come from the carbon in the gas used, 
plus the carbon oxidized out of the charges, plus the carbon 
of CO?, driven off raw limestone used as flux. Or, putting 
it in another way, the total carbon going into-the furnace 
in any form, less the carbon in finished steel, must give the 
carbon in the chimney gases. This divided by the weight of 
carbon in unit volume of chimney gas gives the volume of 
the latter, per whatever unit of charge is used as the basis. 
of calculations. This volume times the calorific power of unit 
volume of chimney gas, gives the total heat lost by imperfect 
combustion. 


(S) SENSIBLE Heat or CHIMNEY GASES. 


The temperature of these gases should be taken as they 
enter the chimney flue. Their amount is determined as ex- 
plained under the previous heading. The water vapor con- 
tained should not be overlooked, being reckoned simply as 
vapor or gas in exactly the same category as the other gases. 
The analysis of the chimney gases being usually given on dried 
gas, a separate determination of the moisture carried per unit 
volume of such dried gas is necessary. If this is not done an 
approximation can be made by considering all the hydrogen 
in the gas burned to form water vapor, and add in the moisture 
of the air used and the moisture in the charge. 


(9) Heat Lost IN Cootinc WATER. 


This is a very variable amount, and must be determined for 
each furnace by measuring the amount of water used per unit 
of time and its temperature before reaching and after leaving 
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the furnace. Doors are frequently water-cooled, also ports, 
where the heat is fiercest, and sometimes a ring around the 
hearth at the slag line. 


(10) Loss BY CONDUCTION TO THE GROUND. 


This is a quantity extremely difficult to measure or to esti- 
mate. If a closed vessel filled with water were put into the 
foundations the rate at which its temperature rose might give 
some idea of the rate at which heat passed in that direction per 
unit of surface contact. At present, lacking all reliable data, 
we must put this item in the '' by difference " class. 


(11) Loss BY CONDUCTION TO THE AIR. 


This is an amount which can be observed and calculated with 
some approach to satisfaction. The sina qua non for this par- 
pose is a Féry radiation pyrometer, by which the temperature 
of the outside of the furnace at different parts can be accurately 
determined. Then the velocity of the air blowing against the 
furnace, if it is in a current of air, is observed with a wind 
gauge, and its temperature before reaching the furnace. With 
these data and by the methods of calculation before explained 
in these calculations (Part I, Chap. VIII) the heat lost to the 
air may be calculated. 

(12) RADIATION Loss. 


Having determined the temperature of the outer surface of 
the furnace and measured its extent, as above explained, the 
radiation loss can also be calculated, knowing the mean tem- 
perature of the surroundings, by the principles of radiation, 
having due regard to the nature of the radiating surface. Tables 
of specific radiation capacity of different substances (fire-brick, 
stone, iron) will be found at the reference just given above. 


Problem 72. 


Jüptner and Toldt (Generatoren und Martinófen, p. 73) ob- 
served the following data with regard to an open-hearth steel 
furnace charge: 


Weight of cold charges, at 26° С............. 3,745 kg. 
Weight of hot charges, at 700? С............. 1,700 ** 
Potal-weight of сћагре -: 55-5. eoe eo ost eos 5,445 “ 
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Average composition of charge C= 1.07 per cent. 
Si:=— 20:50, —* 
Mn = 133  * 
Coal gasified in ргойисег<................... 1,980 kg. 
Carbon gasified from coal................... 47.13 per cent. 
Average composition of dried gas used..... CO?-— 3.81 з 
Оз 50:98 © 
CO 23.82 2% 
сне омос 
ABBA wages 
23:062.:22- 5 
Moisture accompanying each m? of gas...... = 82 grams. 
Temperature of gas reaching furnace.......... 165? C. 
Temperature Of air used... .... esis ewe 266G 
Moisture accompanying each m? of air........ 12 grams. 
Barometek- ocu e po ра DEUS 717 m.m. 
Steelsprodüared- o oo e EE S DTE. 5,191 kg. 
Composition of steel C= 0.12 per cent. 
Si= 0.04 ^" 
Mn= 0.19 “ 
Temperature of steel when tapped............ 1410? C. 
Heat in 1 kg. steel, by calorimeter (to 0? C.).. 277 Cal. 
Composition of slag 5102 45.65 per cent. 
FeO 33.60 “ 
MnO 18.21 x: 
CO 254 — 2 
ео SIO E a testis оа рн езд 425 kg. 
Temperature of slag when issuing.......... 1,410° C. 
Heat in 1 kg. slag, by calorimeter (to 0°)...... 560 Cal. 
Composition of the stack gases (dry) CO? 11.12 per cent. 
Q*.-46:78-— 8 
NASZ 10. 
Temperature of the gases in chimney flue..... 500? C. 
Requirements: 


(1) A balance sheet of materials entering and leaving the 
furnace. 

(2) A balance sheet of the heat available and its distribution. 

(3) What excess of air above what is necessary for complete 
combustion is used, and what per cent. of all the available 
heat of the furnace is thereby lost? 
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(4) What is the thermal efficiency of the furnace? 
Solution: (1) 


BALANCE SHEET OF MATERIALS. 


Charges. Steel. Slag. Gases. 
Metal, 5,445 kg. 
С 58 " 6 5 52 
Si, 24.7 2 25 
Mn, 7215 10 62 
Fe, 5,288 “ 5,173 115 
Limestone, 20 “ 
CaO, 075 BSF 11 
С, 2.5 * 2.5 
O, 6.5 “ 6.5 
Hearth, 
SiO? 132 5 xiv 132 
Gas, 7,884 “ 
C, 933 “ 933 
O, 2,003 “ 2,003 
H, 118 “ 118 
N, 4,830 “ 4,830 
Air, 16,026 “ 
O, 3/812 14 80 3,732 
N, 12,195 “ aie 12,195 
H, 19 “ 17 
Totals, 29,507 “ 5,191 425 23,891 


NOTES ON THE BALANCE SHEET. 


The distribution of carbon, silicon, manganese and iron is 
governed by the known amounts of these elements present in 
the steel, the rest of the carbon going into the gases (as CO”), 
and the manganese, silicon and iron passing into the slag (as 
MnO, SiO? and FeO, respectively.) 

The amount of limestone used was not stated, but was de- 


duced from the fact that the slag was said to weight 425 kilos. . 


and to contain 2.54 per cent. of CaO, which makes the CaO 
11 kilos. and assuming pure limestone, this would bring in 9 
kilos. of СО?, which appears on the balance sheet as 2.5 kilos. 
of carbon and 6.5 kilos. of oxygen, contributed to the gases. 


4 
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The weight of silica contributed by the hearth is deduced 
from the fact that the slag must contain the silicon, manganese 
and iron oxidized from the charge, as 510°, MnO and FeO,the 
CaO of the flux and the SiO? contributed by the hearth, and its 
total weight is 425 kilos. The ingredients of the slag must, 
therefore, be 

Kg. 
SiO? 25 <60/28 = 53.5 
MnO 6271/55 = 80.0 
FeO 115X 72/56 = 147.9 
CaO = 


From hearth с 132 


Total slag 425 


The gas used we find by starting with the fact that 1,980 
kilos. of coal is used, from which 47.13 per cent, of carbon 
enters the gases. This makes carbon in the gases 933 kilos. 
Each cubic meter of dry gas, as analyzed, contains 0.2805 
cubic meter of CO?, CO and CH* added together, and there- 
. fore, 0.2805 х 0.54 = 0.1515 kilos. of carbon. The volume of 
dry producer gas used is therefore, at standard conditions, 
933+0.1515 = 6,160 cubic meters, containing by its analysis: 


CO? 6,160 0.0381 


235 m* = 465 kg. 


О? « 0.00988 = 60m*= 86 " 
co " 0.2382 = 1,467 m? = 1,840 “ 
CH“ 0.0042 = 26m*= 19 “ 
H? “ 0.0875 = 539m*— 49 " 
N? “ 0.6222 = 3,833 m? = 4,830 “ 


6,160 m? = 7,297 “ 


The moisture is 82 grams per each cubic meter of gas, meas- 
ured at 26° and 717 m.m. pressure; but the 6,160 cubic meters 
of gas at standard conditions would be 7,175 cubic meters at 
those conditions of temperature and pressure, and therefore 
be accompanied by 


7,175 X82 = 588,350 grams 
= 588 kg. of H'O vapor. 
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We can now enter the gas on the balance sheet either as so 
much CO?, CO, H?O, etc., or else resolve it into its essential 
constituents C, H, O and N, which course we have followed 
on the balance sheet. The carbon in the gas, is 933 kg. by 
assumption, the oxygen is 8/11 the CO’, all the O?, 4/7 the CO 
and 8/9 the H?O, a total amounting to 2,003 kilos; the hydro- 
gen is 4/16 the CH4, all the H? and 1/9 the HO, a total of 
118 kilos. 

The air supplied is best found from the volume of the chim- 
ney gases. The total carbon entering these is 52+2.5+933 
= 987.5 kilos., as seen from the balance sheet." Each cubic 
meter of dry chimney gas contains 0.1112 m? of CO’, carrying 
0.1112x 0.54 = 0.0600 kilos. of carbon. The volume of dry 
chimney gas at standard conditions is therefore 987.5 + 0.0600 
= 16,458 m*. This contains 16,458 «0.8210 = 13,512 m? of 
N?, and since 3,833 cubic meters came in with the gas 9,679 
m? must have come in with the air, corresponding to 12,220 т? 
of dry air at standard conditions. This would consist of 12,195 
kilos. of N? and 3,660 kilos. of О?. To find the moisture present 
the volume of this air at 26? and 717 m.m. pressure would be 
14,230 112, and would be therefore accompanied by 


14,230x 12 = 170,760 grams 
— 171 kg. of H?O. 


This consists of 19 kilos. of hydrogen and 152 kilos. of oxygen, 
the latter increasing the total oxygen in the air used to 3 660+ 
152 — 3,812 kilos. 


(2 Heat BALANCE SHEET. 
Heat Available. 


Per- 

Cal. centages. 
Heat in the warm сһагреѕ.................. 189,210 — 2.45 
Sensible heat of air иѕей................... 99,480 — 1.29 
Sensible heat of gas иѕей......;............ 360,550 — 4.68 
Heat of combustion of раѕ.................. 6,202,300 — 80.44 
Heat of oxidation of the bath............... 833,600 — 10.81 
Heat of formation of slag... ss sis... on. 24,200 = 0.31 


TOAL че RM aie itis a с был Ае ека 7,709,340 — 100.00 
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Heat Distribution. 


In melted steel at tapping......... 1,437,900 = 18.65 
Decomposition of limestone............... 9.200 =" OS 
sengsble heat OE AGE E eT RSS 238,000 = 3.09 
Sensible heat of chimney gases............. 3,118,450 = 40.45 
All other losses, not classified.............. 2,905,790 = 37.69 

ОСА nap е ey UA MBI 7,709,340 = 100.00 


Notes on. the Heat Balance Sheet. 


The warmed charges weighed 1,700 kilos. at 700°, and the 
cold charges 3,745 kilos at 26°. (Taking 0° С. as the base line 
the sensible heat in these is 


Cal. 
1,700 X 0.15 x 700 = 178,500 
3,745 х0.11х 26 = 10,710 


Sum 


189,210 


The air used contains, at standard conditions, 12,220 m? of 
air and 171+0.81 = 211 m? of water vapor. These carry at 
26°, heat as follows: 


Cal. 
12,220 X 0.3037 x 26 = 98,490 
211X0.3439X26 = 990 
Sum = 99,480 
The gas used, coming in at 165° C., carries in heat as follows: 
Cal. 
O?, CO, H?, № 5,899 m*x 0.3075 = 1,814 
СО? 235 m*x0.4063 = 95 


CH‘ 26m?x0.4163— 11 
H?O 726 m*x 0.3648 


I 
2 
о 
© 


Average calorific capacity рег 1° = 2,185 
Heat content 2,185 х 165 . =360,525 


The heat of combustion is that of the combustible ingredi- 
ents of the gas used to СО? and H?O vapor: 
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Cal. 
CO 1,467 m*x3,062 = 4,492,000 
CH* 26 m*X8,598 223,500 
Ht 539 m*x2,613 = 1 486,800 


Sum — 6,202,300 


The heat of oxidation of the bath is from the various sub- 
stances oxidized: 
Cal. 
C to CO? 528,100 = 421,200 
Si to SiO? 257,000 == 175,000 
Mn to MnO 621,653 = 102,500 
Fe to FeO 115X1,173 = 134,900 


Sum = 833,600 


The heat of formation of the slag is the heat of combination 
of 80 kilos. of MnO, 148 kilos. of FeO and 11 kilos. of CaO, 
with 186 kilos. of SiO?. This will be, since the bases are largely 
in excess of the silica: 


186x130 = 24,200 Cal. 


The figure 130 is an average for the heat of combination of 
1 kilo. of SiO? with about 2 parts of FeO to 1 part MnO. 

The heat in the steel at tapping is simply its weight multi- 
plied by its heat contents per kilo. {5,191 277). 

The heat in the slag is similarly obtained (425 x 560). 

The decomposition of limestone represents 9 kilos. of CO? 
liberated, and the heat absorbed is 9 х 1,026. 

The sensible heat in the chimney gases is obtained by first 
noting that their volume (measured dry), as already obtained, 
is 16,458 cubic meters. The CO’, 11.12 per cent., becomes, 
therefore, 1,843 m?; the О?, 1,116 m*; №, 13,512 m?, while the 
.H*O accompanying this will be 9 times the weight of hydrogen 
passing into the gases, which is 9X (1184-17) = 1,215 kilos. 
— 1,500 m*. A simpler way to get the volume of the water 
vapor is to observe that it is always equal to the volume of 
hydrogen going into it, and, therefore, in this case would be 
(1184-17) +0.09 = 1,500 m*. The heat carried out by these 
gases would therefore be: 
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* 
+ 
© 
] 


14,628 mx 0.3165 = 4629.8 Cal. per 1° 
1,843 12 х 0.4800 = 984.4 “ = 
НО = 1,500 m*x0.4150 = 622.5 “ = 


Q 
© 
I 


Calorific capacity = 6236.9 “ 5 
Total capacity 3,118,450 “ per 500° 


The heat balance sheet as a whole discloses the fact that in 
this furnace the fuel only supplies some 80.5 per cent. of the 
total heat available, and that about 10.8 per cent. is furnished 
by the oxidation of the bath itself. On the other hand, the 
melted steel accounts for 18.6 per cent., while chemical reactions 
absorb almost none, giving a net thermal efficiency of slightly 
under 19 per cent. The other important items are 40.5 per cent. 
of the total heat lost up the chimney, and 38 per cent. lost by 
radiation and conduction. Such data as these point the way 
to avenues of possible saving or avoidance of waste of heat. 

(3) The excess of air is obtained directly from the chimney 
gases. The 1,116 т? of oxygen, unused, represents 1,11€+ 
20.8 = 5,365 m? of air in excess, which leaves 16,458— 5,365 
= 11,093 m? of air which came in and was used. The per- 
centage oí air used in excess of that which was necessary was: 


5,365 + 11,093 = 0.4845 = 48.5 per cent. (3) 


No properly run open-hearth regenerative gas furnace should 
ever have such a large excess of air, for it cuts down the tem- 
perature of the flame and leads to high chimney losses. 

The air used brought in 171 kilos of water vapor, and there- 
fore the excess air brought in 


= 48.5 — х 3 
171 X148.5 = 56 kilos. of water, 
the volume of which, at standard conditions, would be 
560.81 = 61 cubic meters. 


The excess air, with its accompanying water, going into the 
chimney at 500?, carried out heat as follows: 


Cal. 
5,365 X 0.3165 500 = 849,000 
610.4150 500 = 12,650 


861,650 
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Representing 861,650 + 7,709,340 = 0.112 = 11.2 percent. (3) 
(4) The thermal efficiency has been already added up as 
18.65+0.12 = 18.77 per cent. (4) 


Problem 73. 


In the open-hearth furnace of the preceding problem, 
assume that the calculations therein made showed that, per 
heat of steel produced, 5,191 kilograms, there e=-tered and 
left the furnace the following volumes of gases, measured at 
standard conditions: 


Producer Gas. Air. Chimney Gases. 

COR CDSS эи? Gwe, 1,830 mê 

О? 60 m* 3,833 m°? 1,116 m* 
COi1.407 mt а а Шу 4% 

CHA еер МЕСИ A M TELE 

H? BSO mt uS Pa gent ake Ше Eod EEE 

N? 3,834 m? 9,679 m? 13,512 m? 
НО 726 m° 211 mê 1,500 m? 


The temperature of air used was 26°, of producer gas 165°, 
of chimney gases 400°. The excess of air used was 48.5 per 
cent. The gas and air entered the laboratory of the furnace 
preheated to 1,100°, and the products of combustion entered 
the regenerators at 1,450. Items of heat balance sheet: 


Available. : 

Calories 
In warn Charges. 17. Deve store sip ve eins sis 189,210 
Sensible heat of air used at 26°................. 90,480 
Sensible heat of gas used at 165°................ 360,550 
Heat of combustion of the gas.................. 6,202,309 
Heat of oxidation of the bath...............-7... 833,600 
Heat offormaton Gt арои ЕЕ 24,200 

7,700,340 

Distribution. 

In melted steel at tapping at 1,410°............. 1,437,900 
In clagrat tapping at L:4109 CSAs e Té 238,000 
Decomposition of Штпеѕіопе.................... 9,200 
Sensible heat in chimney gases at 400°........... 3,065,350 
All other losses; not classifed............ ll. 2,949,890 


7,700,340 
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Required: 
(1) The thermal efficiency of the regenerators. 
(2) The thermal efficiency of the laboratory of the furnace. 
(3) The temperature of the flame. 
(4) The change in (3) if only the theoretical amount of air for 
combustion were used. 
Solution: 
(1) The products of combustion, entering the regenerators 
at 1,450°, carry into them the following amounts of heat: 


A Calories. 
СО? 1,880 Х0.689 = 1,261 
O?+N? 14,628 х 0.342 = 5,003 
H'O 1,500x0.557 = 836 
Calorific capacity per 1? = 7,100 


Calotific capacity per 1,450° = 10,295,000 Calories. 


The same gases entering the chimney flue at 400° carry 
with them the following amounts: 


Calories. 
CO? 1,8300.458 = 838.1 
O?+ N? 14,628 «0.314 = 4,593.2 
НО 1,500 х 0.400 = 600.0 
Calorific capacity per 1° = 6,031.3 


Calorific capacity per 400° = 2,412,500 Calories. 
The gas used for combustion, entering the regenerators at 
165° and leaving it at 1,100°, carried into the regenerators 


360,550 Calories, as already given in the balance sheet, and 
carried out at 1,100° the following: 


Calories. 
СО? 235X0.612 = 143.8 
CH‘ 26 X 0.620 = 16.1 
O? N53. H5, СО 5,899 X 0.333 = 1,964.4 
H?O 726X0.505 = 366.6 
Calorific capacity per 1° = 2,490.9 


Calorific capacity per 1,100° = 2,780,000 Calories. 
Heat abstracted from regenerators: 
2,780,000—360,550 = 2,419,450 Calories. 


Шањ 


ve 
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The air used, entering the regenerators at 26°, carries in as 
sensible heat 90,480 Calories, as already given in the balance 


sheet, and issuing from them at 1,100? carries out the fol- 
lowing: 


Calories. 
O?--N? 13,512 0.333 = 4,499.5 
H?O 211X0.405 = 85.5 
Calorific capacity per 1? — 4,585.0 


Calorific capacity per 1,100? — 5,043,500 Calories. 
Heat abstracted from regenerators: 


5,043,500—90,500 — 4,953,000 Calories. 


The thermal efficiency of the regenerators may now be cal- 
culated from three standpoints. There is no doubt that the 
gas and air take from the regenerators, and return to the body 
of the furnace 2,419,450+ 4,953,000 = 7,372,450 Calories. This 
is, therefore, the usefully returned heat, and the ratio of this to 
the heat received by the regenerators measures their efficiency 
qua regenerators. The three figures obtained for this efficiency 
depend on what is to be considered as the heat chargeable 
against the regenerators. Are they to be charged with all the 
heat in the hot products at 1,450? (10,295,000 Calories), or only 
with the heat left in the regenerators by these products leaving 
at 400° (10,295,000—2;412,500 = 7,882,500 Calories), or per- 
haps only with the heat carried in less a certain assumed amount 
representing the minimum temperature to which it is desirable 
to cool the products before they enter the chimney? 

If we charge the regenerators with all the heat brought in 
by the products their thermal efficiency figures out: 


SAO 
16,398,000 ^ 0.72 = 72 per cent. (1) 


If we charge them with the heat left in the regenerators, by 
the products, their efficiency is: 


7,312,450 


7,882,500 = 0.94 = 94 per cent. (1) 
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leaving 7 per cent. of the heat chargeable against them lost by 
radiation from their walls and conduction to the ground. 

If we think that the first calculation gives too low an effi- 
ciency, because the gases must leave the regenerators hot, in 
order to be used for chimney draft, and therefore some or all 
of the heat in the chimney gases should not be charged against 
the regenerators, on the other hand, the second calculation may 
represent too high an efficiency, because the gases may be dis- 
carded to the chimney at a higher temperature than is neces- 
sary to provide the requisite chimney draft, and this excess of 
chimney temperature and consequent heat loss is a defect of 
the regenerators which they should be charged with. If we 
assume that a chimney gives very nearly its maximum drawing 
capacity with the gases entering it at 300°, it would be per- 
fectly proper to charge the regenerators with all the heat which 
could be given out by the products in cooling from 1,450° 
to 300°, heat which they should have entirely absorbed. In 
the case in hand, the products at 300° would contain (by calcu- 
lations similar to those already made) 1,777,400 Calories, leaving 
10,295,000—1,777,400 = 8,517,600 Calories chargeable against 
the regenerators, as the heat which they should have absorbed 
or intercepted. Measured by this standard, their efficiency is: 


7,372,450 oy _ 
8,517,600 = 0.87 = 87 per cent. (1) 


The losses from the regenerators in this view would be 7 per 
cent. (about) by radiation and 7 per cent. by unnecessary chim- 
ney loss. 

Comparing these three methods of considering efficiency, 
the third appears to the writer as the fairest, and the one which 
gives the metallurgist the most reliable criterion of the real 
work which his regenerators are doing for him, and the best 
basis of comparison when considering the work of different 
regezerators or of the same regenerators under different con- 
ditions. i 

(2) The laboratory of the furnace, the space enclosed be- 
tween the hearth, roof, side walls and ports, receives from the 
entering preheated gas and air their sensible heat, and the heat 
generated by combustion. In the case in point these items 
total, as already calculated: 
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Calories. 

Sensible heat in preheated gas......... 2,722,300 
Sensible heat in preheated air.......... 5,043,500 
Heat generated by the combustion..... 6,202,300 
DOTA vie Deer eese ees 13,968,100 

Hot products at 1,450? take out....... 10,295,000 
Heat left in the laboratory............ 3,673,100 


‘these figures show that the laboratory of the furnace ap- 
propriates to its own purposes 3,673,100 Calories out of the 
13,968,100 Calories poured into it. This part of the furnace, 
therefore, qua laboratory, has an efficiency in this respect of 


T50 10 = 0.26 = 26 per cent. (2) 

This is the datum which would be useful to the metallurgist 
in comparing the efficiencies of differently shaped laboratories, 
such as those with differently shaped hearths, differently shaped 
roof, differently arranged ports, etc. This conception of effi- 
ciency is that taken by Damour, and repeated by Queneau 
in his book on “ Industrial Furnaces.” We must be careful 
here not to compare the heat left in the laboratory with the 
heat of combustion alone. This would give 


fete = 0.59 — 59 per cent. 

But this is not the heat absorption of the laboratory alone, but 
is a function of the furnace as a whole, and depends largely on 
the efficiency of the regeneration accomplished by the regen- 
erators. If we wish to obtain an idea of the perfection with 
which the laboratory of the furnace appropriates the heat pase- 
ing into and through it, we must simply compare what it ap- 
propriates with what was sent into it. The percentage of this 
appropriation measures the efficiency of the laboratory for 
abstracting heat for the purpose of heating itsel—a datum 
highly useful to know if the furnace is used simply for keeping 
a given working space up to a given temperature for an in- 
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definite time. If the heating of the furnace charge to the furnace 
heat is only a minor part of the useful work of the furnace, 
and keeping it at that temperature is the chief function of the 
furnace, then the relation of the heat thus appropriated and 
utilized to the total heat available to the laboratory, is a measure 
of the perfection of construction of the laboratory. This 
is the view of Damour and Queneau, and seems in some re- 
spects plausible. 

However, if we are examining this question thus in detail, 
it appears to the writer that the view just explained and the 
conclusions derived thereform may really be the very opposite 
of the truth of the matter, and lead to entirely erroneous con- 
clusions. If two exactly similar open-hearth furnaces are 
constructed, with the sole difference that the body of one is 
thicker walled than the body of the other, it is perfectly true 
that maintaining the same temperature in each will require 
more gas in the thin-walled furnace, but that it will abstract 
and radiate a considerably larger proportion of the heat passing 
through it than the thick-walled furnace. Yet, according to 
Damour and Queneau's principle, the thin-walled furnace 
would be considered as being the more efficient laboratory of 
the two. The truth is, we must either compute the heat left 
in the laboratories per unit of time per cubic meter of stock 
space in order to compare different furnaces, or else to get 
absolute efficiency compute the ratio of the heat passing into 
the laboratory with that absorbed usefully by the charge, viz.: 
in this case: 


1,447,100 _ 


13,968,100 — 0.104 — 10.4 per cent. 


(3) The temperature of the flame is that to which the pro- 
ducts of combustion can be raised by the maximum heat which 
they contain. When perfectly consumed they contain the heat 
pre-existing as sensible heat in the hot gas and air, plus the 
heat of combustion. We have already calculated this totalas 
13,968,100 Calories. The mean heat capacity of the products 
of combustion, per 1? between 0? and t?, is: 
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CO? 1,830 m? (0.37 +0.00022t) 677 4- 0.4026t 
O?-- № 14,628 m? (0.303 4-0.000027t) = 4,428 + 0.3950t 


1560) 1,500 m? (0.84 +0.00015t) = 510+0.2250t 
Sum = 5,615 + 1.0226t 
Therefore, 
į  _ 0 
` 5,615+ 1.0226t 
Whence, 


t = 1,749° (3) 


(4) If the excess air were not used, the 1,116 cubic meters of 
oxygen in the products, together with its corresponding quan- 
tity of nitrogen, 4,249 cubic meters, would be absent from the 
products of combustion, as would also some of the 211 cubic 
meters of water vapor. Since the oxygen in the air was 3,833 
m? and the unused excess 1,116, the proportion of the 211 mê 
of water vapor belorging to the excess air was 


1,116 
9 эк еды 3 
2X3 S33 61 më, 


and the final products are CO? 1,830 m?*, N? 9,263 m? and 
H?O 1,439 m*. 

The heat available will be the same as before from com- 
bustion, the same from preheated gas, but less from preheated 
air, because of the absence of the excess air. Since the air 
formerly used brought in 5,043,500, the proportion of this 
carried by the excess air is 


1,116 


5,043,500 X 3.833 


— 1,468,500, 


leaving heat brought in by air in the second case the difference, 
viz.: 3,575,000, and the total heat in the products 13,968,100— 
1,468,500 — 12,499,600 Calories. 

The mean heat capacity of the diminished quantity of pro- 
ducts, per 1?, is, by the same methods as previously used, 
3,973 + 0.8685t, and, therefore, 


12,499,600 


= $973-r0.8085: 2142 (4) 
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a gain of nearly 400? in maximum temperature, by cutting off 
the 40 per cent. excess of air which was being used. 


Problem 74. 


The new style Siemens furnace for small plants has the gas 
producers built in as part of the furnace, between the two re- 
generators. The furnace has only one regenerative chamber 
at each end for preheating the air used for burning the gas, 
while the latter comes to the ports hot directly from the pro- 
ducers. This plant is compact, economical of fuel, allows high 
temperatures to be reached, and occupies little floor space. As 
compared with the old style separate furnace and producer 
plant, it occupies about half the floor space, costs about 60 
per cent. as much to build and uses about 60 per cent. as much 
coal. They are largely used abroad for melting steel for cast- 
ings in small foundries and for melting pig iron for castings to 
be subsequently annealed to malleable castings. 

Such a furnace melted a charge of 3,000 kilograms of cast 
iron in 4 hours, using 750 kilograms of coal. The cast iron 
was charged cold, at 0°, and run out melted at 1,450°, con- 
taining 300 Calories of sensible heat per kilogram. The coal 
and gases were of the following compositions: 


Coal—C 75, Н 5, О 12, H?O 2; ash 6. 
Producer Gas—CO 20, CO* 5, CH*2, H? 16, N? 57. 
Chimney Gas—CO? 19, O? 1.8, № 79.2. 


The air coming to the furnace is at 0? and dry; a steam blower 
is used to run the producer, using 1 kilo. of steam per 6 kilos. 
of air blown in, and the raising of this steam requires 0.1 kilo 
of coal used under boilers. The ashes produced weigh 75 kilos. 
per heat run. Temperature of the hot producer gas entering 
the furnace laboratory 600°, of preheated air 1,000°, of pro- 
ducts leaving laboratory 1,400°, of products entering chimney 
flue 350°. 

Required: 

(1) A heat balance sheet of the furnace as a whole. 

(2) The net thermal efficiency of the furnace. 

(3) The net thermal efficiency of the laboratory of the fur- 
nace. 

(4) The net thermal efficiency of the regenerators. 
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(5) The theoretical flame temperature in the furnace. 
Solution: 
(1) Heat balance sheet per charge of 3,000 kilos. 


Heat Available. 


Calories 
Calorific power of coal used in producets............. 5,248,500 
№ пав вое seco 398,900 
5,647,400 

Heat Distribution. 

lo melted cast ibn... оон SR Es ae 900,000 
Intebimney- products... ооо 99A Ed SS 768,950 
Loss by unburnt carbon in аѕћеѕ:................... 243,000 
Usedtor raising RIERA scsi ы б SIRVE 398,900 
Loss by radiation and conduction................... 3,336,550 
5,647,400 


Calculation of the Heat Balance. 


The heat of combustion of a kilogram of coal is not given, 
therefore must be calculated from its composition: 


Calories. 
C 0.75 8,100 = 6,075 
H (0.05- A) » 34,500 = 1,208 
Calorific power to liquid water = 7,283 
Vaporization heat of water formed 
(0.02 + 0.45) x 606.5 = 285 
Calorific power to vapor of water = 6,998 
Of 750 kilos. in the producers = 5,248,500 


The coal used under the boilers can only be found by first 
finding how much steam was used, which in its turn can be 
gotten from the air blown in, and the nitrogen of this can be 
found from the total nitrogen in the producer gas. The volume 
of producer gas can be gotten from its carbon content per cubic 
meter and the known weight of carbon gasified. Or, turning 
this chain of reasoning the other way, if we subtract the carbon 
in the ashes from the carbon in the coal, the difference is the 
carbon entering the gases; this divided by the carbon in 1 
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cubic meter of chimney gas (calculated from its analysis) gives 
the volume of chimney gas, and by the carbon in 1 cubic meter 
of producer gas gives the volume of this gas used, from which 
the nitrogen in it can be calculated, which divided by 0.792 
gives the volume of air used, from which its weight is obtained, 
thence the amount of steam used, and finally from this the 
amount of coal necessary to burn under boilers to raise this 
steam. 

[In working most metallurgical problems the difficulty of 
finding the connection or succession of steps connecting the 
requirements with the data given is often easiest overcome by 
starting with the requirement in mind and noting from what 
other figure its value may be calculated, and thus passing 
backwards from one figure to another we finally arrive at one 
which can be found directly from the data given. The logical 
sequence of operations is thus disclosed and the problem is in 
reality solved; the following of the thread in the reverse direc- 
tion, from data to requirement, involves calculations only, not 
hard thinking, and is usually a matter of the simplest arith- 
metic. ] : 

The operations for calculating the steam used are as follows: 


Carbon in coal in producers = 750X0.75 = 562.5 kg. 
Carbon in ashes from producers = 75—45 = 30:057 
Carbon in gases from producers = 532.5." 
Carbon in producer gas per 1 m? = 0.27 «0.54 = 0.1458 “ 
Producer gas per heat = 532.5+ 0.1458 = 3,652 m? 
Nitrogen in producer gas = 3,652 0.57 25.39.0825 
Air used in the producer = 2,082 -0.792 = 2 520g 
— 3,399 kg 
Carbon in chimney gas per 1 m? = 0.190.54 = 0.1026 “ 
Chimney gas per heat = 532.5+0.1026 = 5,190 m? 
Nitrogen in chimney gas = 5,190 X 0.792 = 4,110 “ 
Nitrogen from air used = 4,110—2,082 = §"2:028*55 
Air used to burn gas = 2,028+ 0.792 = 2,561 “ 
Weight of this air = 2,561 X 1.293 = 3,311 “ 
Weight of air used in producer = 3,399 “ 
Weight of steam used in producer = 3,399+6 = 567 “ 
Weight of boiler coal used = 567 х 0.1 = БТ 
Calorific power of this coal = 6,998 x 57 = 398,900 Cal. 


Meu 
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The heat in the melted cast iron is simply its weight times 
300 = 300 3,000 = 900,000 Calories. 
(2) The net thermal efficiency follows directly from this, as 


900,000 © Ў; З 
75,647,400. .— 0.16 — 16 per cent. (2) 


(3) The gaseous products consist dry, as analyzed, of 


CO?  5,190x0.19 = 986m? 
О? 5,190х0.018= 93 “ 
N? 5,190 X 0.792 = 4,110 “ 


And in addition all the water formed from the coal, plus the 
steam used, a total of: 


Water from coal = 0.47750 = 352.5 kg. 
Steam 566.5 “ 


Total water vapor in gases 919.0 “ 
Volume at standard conditions = 919+0.81 = 1,135 m? 


At 350° these products carry out of the furnace heat as fol- 
lows: 


Calories. 
O? +N? 4,203 X 0.312 = 1,311 
eo 986 X 0.447 = 441 
H'O 1,135x0.392 = 445 
Average caloric capacity per 1? = 2,197 


Capacity per 350? — 768,950 Calories. 


These same products would carry heat out of the laboratory 
of the furnace at 1,400? as follows: 


Calories. 
O?+N? 4,203 х 0.341 = 1,433 
CO? 986 х 0.678 = 669 
H?*O 1,135 «0.550 = 624 
Average caloric capacity рег 1° = 2,726 


Capacity per 1,400° = 3,816,400 Calories. 


The heat developed in the 'aboratory of the furnace by the 
combustion of the 3,652 m? of producer gas is 
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Calories. 
CO 0.20x3062 = 612 
CH! 0.02*8,598 = 172 
He 0.16X 2,613 = 418 
Per 1 m? = 1,202 


Per 3,652 m? — 4,389,700 Calories. 


The 3,652 m? of gas comes into the laboratory of the furnace 
at 600°, and therefore carries in as sensible heat the following: 


CO? 0.05x 0.502 = 0.0251 Cal. per 1° 
CH* 0.02»:0.812 = 0.0102 “© 
CO, N?, H* 0.930.319 = 0.2967“ “ 


0.3320х 600 = 199.2 Cal. 
Per 3,652 m? = 199.2X3,652 = 727,480 Calories. 


This does not count, however, the water vapor accompanying 
the producer gas. This is best determined from the fact that 
the total hydrogen in the coal and steam used in the producer 
must appear as hydrogen in the producer gas in some form or 
other, and whatever is not present in the dry producer gas 
must be in the water vapor accompanying it. The amount of 
this and the heat it carries into the laboratory of the furnace 
are thus determined: 


Hydrogen in 750 kg. coal = 750X0.0522 = 39.15 kg. 
Hydrogen in steam used = 567+9 = 63.90 “ 
Hydrogen going into producer gases = 102.15 “ 


Hydrogen in dry producer gases, 
3,652x0.20x0.09— 65.74 “ 
Hydrogen in producer gas as vapor of 


water = 36.41 “ 
Water vapor in producer gas ==: 0244 
Volume of this vapor = 405 “ 
Heat in this at 600°, 405X 0.43 x 600 = 104,560 Cal. 


Total heat in moist producer gas, 
727,480 + 104,500 = 831,980 *' 


We must also calculate the heat brought into the laboratory 
of the furnace by the preheated air, at 1,000°, used for com- 
bustion. This is 


2,561 m?X 0.330 x 1,000 = 845,130 Calories. 


I 
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It follows from the above calculations that the laboratory of 
the furnace receives per heat of steel: 


Calories. 
From hot producer gas at 600° = 831,980 
From preheated air at 1,000° = 845,130 
From combustion — 4,389,700 


Total — 6,066,810 


Of this total there is rejected in the hot products at 1,4009, 
3,816,400 Calories, leaving in the laboratory of the furnace 
2,250,410 Calories. 

According to the view of Damour and Queneau (Industrial 
Furnaces, page 56) the ratio of the heat thus left in the body 
of the furnace to the calorific power of the fuel used, measures 
the thermal efficiency of the furnace. According to that view 
this new style Siemen's furnace has an efficiency of 


2.2 
SIT 4007 0.400 — 40.0 per cent. 

This figure, however, is an illusive one. It enables us to 
compare two furnaces and see which regenerates the waste 
heat best, or which furnace laboratory is designed best so as 
to catch and retain most of the heat furnished to it; but the 
real question is the comparison of different laboratories as to 
their net melting efficiency. This laboratory abstracts from 
the heat supply furnished to it 2,250,410 Calories, and fur- 
nishes to the steel 900,000 Calories. Its proportion of usefully 
applied heat to heat appropriated is, therefore: 


900,000 
2,250,410 


The laboratory of the furnace therefore loses by radiation 
60 per cent. of the heat which it abstracts from the gases, or 
2.250,410 — 900,000 — 1,350,410 Calories. This is 24 per cent. 
of the calorific power of the coal used. 

(4) The regenerators receive 3,816,400 Calories from the 
laboratory of the furnace, and return to it the heat in the pre- 
heated air at 1,0009, viz.: 845,130 Calories. If we call the 
ratio of these two the efficiency of the regenerators we have 


845,130 
3,816,400 


= 0.400 = 40.0 per cent. (3) 


= 0.222 = 22.2 per cent. 
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If, however, we charge them only with the heat actually left 
in them by the hot products, entering 1,400° and leaving at 
350°, we have an efficiency of 


845,130 


E وت ر کے حح‎ gg 9 zx. 2 
316,400—768,950 — 9-2/7 = 27.7 per cent. 


(4) 

As long as the chimney gases are near in temperature to 300°, 
we can use the latter form of calculation as representing the 
real efficiency of the regenerator. The regenerators, there- 
fore, lose by radiation and conduction to the air 2,202,320 
Calories, which is 72.3 per cent.of the heat left in them by the 
hot gases and 39 per cent. of the calorific power of the coal 
used. 

(5) The flame temperature is that to which the 6,066,810 
Calories available in the laboratory of the furnace will raise 
the products of combustion. The average mean specific heat 
of the latter per 1° is: 


CO? 986 m?X (0.37 +0.00022t) = 365+0.2169t 
O?--N? 4,203 m? X (0.303 + 0.000027t) = 1,274+0.1135t 
H*O 1,135 1° х (0.34 --0.00015t) = 386 +0.703t 


Sum = 2,025 + 0.5008+ 


6,066,810 
Therefore t= 2:025 4-0.5008t- 
Whence t — 2,003 Ls (5) 
Problem 75. 


In an basic lined open-hearth furnace using the Monell pro- 
cess, 50 short tons of melted pig iron, at 1,300°, is run upon 
30,000 pounds of Lake Superior iron ore (90 per cent. Ее?О?, 
10 per cent. SiO?) lying on the hearth and previously heated to 
1,3009. There is 2,000 pounds of burnt lime lying on the ore 
to help to form slag. The ore reacted quickly, almost vio- 
lently, on the melted pig iron, so that at the close of the re- 
action, in 20 minutes, the slag could be run off. The pig iron 
contained, 


кє 


LO 
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On Running in. Ajter the Reaction 
Carbono. o secs 3.50 3.00 
SICON E suos es 2.00 0.00 
Phosphorus......... 0.75 0.00 
Manganese......... 0.50 | 0.00 
ОВ ыс кердү, 93.25 97.00 


The oxidation of C, Si, P and Mn may be assumed as being 
produced first by reducing all Fe?O* present to FeO, and com- 
pleted by the reduction of some FeO to Fe. The carbon is 
assumed oxidized in the reaction to CO, although this CO may 
be subsequently partly burned to CO? by excess air in the 
furnace. 

Required: 

(1) The amount of iron reduced into the bath. 

(2) The weight and percentage composition of the slag 
formed. 

(3) The items of heat evolved and absorbed in the reaction. 
Solution: 

(1) We cannot make a simple, direct solution, because the 
weight of the metal after the reaction, analysis of which is 
given, is not known. The inexperienced calculator might be 
tempted to say that there was 3.50—3.00 = 0.50 per cert. of 
carbon oxidized, 2.00 per cent. of silicon, 0.75 per cent. of phos- 
phorus and 0.50 per cent. of manganese, calculate the weights 
of these, reckon up the oxygen they would absorb in being 
oxidized, and thus get at the amount of Ее?О? reduced to FeO 
and FeO reduced to Fe. This would be correct as far as silicon, 
manganese and phosphorus are concerned, because they are 
entirely oxidized, but incorrect for the weight of carbon, be- 
cause the 3.00 per cent. not oxidized is per cent. of the final 
bath, which is of different weight from the original one, and, 
therefore, we are in error in subtracting 3.00 from 3.50. Being 
confronted with this dilemma we can see, however, that if 
we only knew the weight of the bath after the reaction we 
could calculate correctly how much carbon is in it, thence get 
the correct weight of carbon oxidized, then the cor-ect amount 
of oxygen absorbed in the reaction, and from this the weight 
of iron reduced into the bath. We could also get the latter 
quantity more simply by finding the iron present in the bath 
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after the reaction (97 per cent.), and subtracting from it the 
iron in the original bath. We thus have two ways of getting 
the same requirement if we only know the weight of the bath. 
In such a case the mathematical key to the situation is, of 
course, to let X represent the weight of the bath, and work out 
the amount of iron reduced into the bath by the two methods, 
getting the result expressed in each case in terms of X. Sirce 
the two expressions represent the same quantity, we put them 
equal to each other and solve for X. Having obtained X, we 
substitute it in either expression and «et the result asked for. 

Let X be the weight of the bath after the reaction, in pounds; 
the bath before the reaction weighs 100,000 pounds. 

Oxidized out: 


Carbon (100,000 x 0.035) —X 0.03 = 3,500—0.03 X pounds. 
Silicon 100,000 x 0.02 — 2,000 $ 
Phosphorus 100,000 х 0.0075 = 750 Si 
Manganese 100,000 0.005 = 500 X 
Oxygen required: 
For carbon (3,500—0.03 X) 16/12 = 4,677—0.04 X pourds. 
For silicon 2,000 х 32/28 = 2,286 3 
For phosphorus 750 x 80/62 = 968 = 
For manganese 500 x 16/55 = 145 e£ 
Sum = 8,076—0.04 X pounds. 


Oxygen supplied: 


If all FeO of ore (27,000 pounds) were reduced to 
FeO = 27,000 x 16/160 = 2,700 pounds. 

If all Ее?О? of ore were reduced to Fe 27,000 X 48/160 = 
8,100 pounds. 


We thus see that we will certainly require more oxygen than 
the Ее?О? can give up in becoming all FeO, but not as much 
as would be given up if it all became Fe. If all the Fe*O* were 
considered first reduced by the reaction to FeO, giving up 
2,700 pounds of oxygen, the reaction will still require the fur- 
nishing of 


(8,076—0.04 X)—2,700 = 5,376—0,04 X pounds. 
of oxygen, which would have to be furnished by FeO becoming 
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Fe. In that reduction, however, 72 parts of FeO gives up 16 
of oxygen in becoming 56 Fe. The reduced Fe will be, there- 
fore, 56/16 of the weight of oxygen thus furnished, and therefore, 
Reduced Fe = 56/16 (5,376—0.04 X) pounds. 
= 18,816—0.14 X pounds. 


The same quantity is obtained more directly as follows: 


Fe in original bath 100,000 х 0.9325 = 93,250 pounds. 
Fe in bath after reaction = 0.97 X pounds. 
Therefore, Fe reduced = 0.97 X—93,250 Ibs. 


These two expressions represent the same thing, and, therefore, 
18,816—0.14 X = 0.97 X—93,250 
Whence X = 100,960 
And the reduced iron = 0.97 X—93,250 = 4,681 pounds. (1) 
(2) The ore used contains altogether z 


Fe = 27,000 x 112/160 = 18,900 Ibs. 

Fe reduced to metallic state = 4681 “ 

Fe remaining in slag as FeO = 14,219 “ 

Weight of FeO = 14,219 х 72/56 = 18,282 “ = 61.1 per cent. 
Weight of Р?О% = 750+ 968 = LIST Ses РА 
Weight of MnO = 500+ 145 == G45 * = DA 


“ 


Weight of СаО 
Weight of SiO? = 3,000+ 4,286 


| 
Ux 

| 
с 
-1 


I 
ime 
à 
I 
to 
A 


Total weight of slag 29,931 “ (2) 


(3) The physical data available do not permit of calculating 
the actual heat of the reaction at 1,300?, since many of the 
specific heats needed are lacking. We will therefore foot up 
the items of heat evolution and absorption uncorrected for 
temperature, which is the only thing to be done under the cir- 
camstances. 


Heat Evolution. Calories 

Si to SiO? 2,000 x 7,000 = 14,000,000 
P to P*O5 750 X 5,892 = 4,419,000 
Mn to MnO 500 х 1,653 = 826,500 
C to CO 471X 2,430 = 1,144,500 
SiO? to FeO. SiO? 7,286X 144 = 1,049,200 
CaO to 3CaO. P03 2,000 949 = 1,898,000 
Total = 23,337,200 
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Heat Absorption. 


Calories. 
Fe?O? to FeO 18,900 573 = 10,829,700 
FeO to Fe 4,681 X 1,173 = 5,490,800 
Fe®C to Fe? +C 471x 705(?) = 332,000 (?) 
FeSi to Fe+Si 2,000 931 (??) = 1,682,000 (??) 
Fe?P to Fe*+P 750X 1,400 (??) = 1,050,000 (??) 
Sum = 19,564,500 


These calculations, therefore, show a minimum surplus of 
heat in the reaction of 23,337,200 — 19,564,500 = 3,772,700 Cal., 
an amount which would raise the temperature of the slag and 
resulting metal approximately 100° C. above the 1,300° at which 
the reacting materials came together. The quantity above 
marked (?) is a little doubtful in amount, but those marked 
(??) are very doubtful, perhaps may not exist at all. If these 
are omitted from the heat absorption the surplus heat is in- 
creased some 50 per cent. of its value, and the rise in tem- 
perature might be in the neighborhood of 150°. Further, some 
of the CO formed by the oxidation of carbon may be burned to 
CO? close to the surface of the bath, by free oxygen in the furnace, 
still further increasing the rise in temperature. 

The conclusion from these calculations and discussions is 
that the pig iron and ore reaction in the Monell process is a 
heat evolving reaction, which, independently of the heating 
effect of the fuel used by the furnace, could increase the tem- 
perature of the contents of the furnace at least 100°, and pos- 
sibly 150°. It would be highly interesting to have a typical 
heat such as this followed closely with a good reliable pyro- 
meter, so as to check the indications of the thermochemical 
study of the process. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE ELECTROMETALLURGY OF IRON AND STEEL. 


Electrical methods may enter into the extraction of a metal 
from its ores either as electrolytic or as electrothermal pro- 
cesses. Electrolytic processes are those in which the electric 
current is used for its electrolytic action, t.e., for its electrical 
decomposing and depositing properties; electrothermal pro- 
cesses are such as use the current merely as a source of heat, 
to furnish the sensible heat and high temperature necessary 
for melting materials or for bringing about chemical reactions. 
So far electrolytic processes have entered the metallurgy of 
iron only as used by Burgess for electrolytically refining nearly 
pure iron in an aqueous electrolyte and depositing chemically 
pure iron; the electrolysis of fused iron salts has not been prac- 
tically utilized. Up to the present, electrothermal processes 
are in commercial use for melting together wrought iron and 
cast iron to make steel, also for keeping cast iron melted while 
its impurities are being extracted by oxidation; the electro- 
thermal reduction of iron ores to cast iron has been proved 
technically possible, and may in some places prove commer- 
cially practicable. 


ELECTROTHERMAL REDUCTION OF IRON ORES. 


If the electric current is used to furnish the heat energy 
necessary to reduce iron ore, it cannot displace the reducing 
agent—carbon. In ordinary blast furnace practice the carbon 
is first burned to provide the heat necessary to smelt down the 
pig iron and slag, and the product of this incomplete combus- 
tion—CO—abstracts oxygen from the ore. The two equations 
are practically: 


At the tuyeres— 
30C 4-150? 4- 57.15 N? = 30CO +57.15 N? 


Reduction: 
4Fe?0?+ 30CO + 57.15 N? = 12CO? + 18CO + 57.15 N?+8Fe 
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These equations show us that to produce SFe = 448 parts, 
30C = 360 parts of carbon is the minimum necessary, which is 
first burned to CO at the tuyures, and then the producer gas 
thus formed (N? and CO) reduces the iron oxides above. If 
the heat for fusion is furnished electrically, the first combus- 
tion is unnecessary, all blowing in of air is dispensed with and 
the reaction taking place is: 


14Fe?0*+30C = 12CO*+18CO + 28Fe 


And we have 28Fe = 1,568 parts reduced by 30C = 360 parts, 
a consumption of less than one-third as much carbon as is 
required in the blast furnace. The operation consists, therefore, 
in mixing iron ore and carbon so that for every part of iron 
present about 0.25 parts of carbon is present, using the proper 
quantity of limestone or other material to flux the gangue of 
the ore to a fusible slag, and then furnishing electrically the 
heat necessary to cause the chemical reaction, melt down the 
resulting iron and slag, and supply radiation losses. The 
gases resulting from this electrical reduction are combustible, 
just as the gases from the blast furnace, and since there is no 
blast to be heated they can very well be utilized to preheat the 
charges coming into the furnace, and thus save some of the 
electrical energy needed. 


Problem 76. 
A magnetite ore contains: 

Per Cent. Per Cent. 
iOS б онар ася 60.74 Мое uper E 5.50 
ЖеО eo ne аы» c 17.18 Е АИ eie адай 0.04 
SST) LGR AR SARIS АРЕНЕ tasse 6.60 see SIT VPE ELE 0.57 
күзе Мыса»: 1.48 COME ONERE EI IUE Т 2.05 
ЛЕН Да быб 2.84 EDO. CE INTER 3.00 


It is to be mixed with pure carbon (charcoal fines) and a 
suitable flux; the fixed carbon being 0.25 per cent. of the iron 
present; the flux silica sand, so as to make a slag with 33 per 
cent. of SiO. Neglect the ash and assume 10 per cent. of 
moisture in the charcoal. Assume also: 

(a) The pig iron to contain 4 per cent. C, 3.5 per cent. Si, 
92.4 per cent. Fe. 
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(b) The slag and pig iron to contain at tapping 600 and 
400 Calories of heat respectively. 

(c) The heat losses by radiation, etc., to be 30 per cent. of 
the total heat requirement of the furnace. 

(d) The hot gases to escape at 300° C. 

(e) The iron to be completely reduced into the pig iron. 

(f) The sulphur to go entirely into the slag as CaS. 
Requirements: 

(1) The weights of ore, flux and charcoal dust needed per 
1,000 kg. of pig iron produced. 

(2) A balance sheet of materials entering and leaving the 
furnace. 

(3) A heat balance sheet of the furnace. 

(4) The number of kilowatt days of electrical energy re- 
quired per metric ton of pig iron produced. 
Solution: 

(1) The ore must supply 924 kg. of iron. But 100 parts of 
ore contains iron as follows: 


Kg. 
In FeO? 60.74 112/160 = 42.52 
In FeO 17.18X 56/72 = 13.36 


Sum = 55.88 (1) 
Ore required per 1,000 kg. of pig iron: 
924--0.5588 = 1,654 kg. 


The slag-forming ingredients from this amount of ore are 
as follows: 


Kg. 
ATO?1,654 x 0.0148 = 24.6 
MgO1,654 x 0.0550 = 91.0 
CaO 1,654 x (0.0284—0.0057 x 56/32) 
= 1,654x0.0184 = 80.4 
Si0?(1,654 x 0.0660)—(35 х 60/28) = 109.2—75 = 34.2 
CaS 1,654 x (0.0057 x 72/32) = 91:9 
Sum = 201.4 


If x parts of SiO? sand are added to these, the total weight 
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of slag will be 201.4--x, of SiO? in it 34.2--x. Апа since the 
SiO? is to be 33 per cent. of the weight of slag, then 


34.2--x = 0.33 (201.4+x) 
Whence x= 48kg. (1) 


The charcoal dust used must contain fixed carbon equal to 
0.25 of the iron present, т. e., 


9240.25 = 231 kg. 
And since it is 90 per cent. fixed carbon the dust required is: 


231+0.90 = 257 kg. 


Charges. Pig Iron Slag Gases 
Оте 1654 Kg. 
EO 1004.6 Fe 208.2 4 cL DOSES ORT 301.4 
FeO.. 284.2 Fe ун МА, А O E о .63.2 
Oras АБА 1080/2. бузы A 85.05 81055 А 34.2 40.0 
A103 SUG N RE ALOZ. EE E OE 
CaO. Ае ее C280. 25... 30.4 4.7 
МОВЕ ОТТОН Е MEO ЛЕ QT/0 T erae Reb 
pras ducem. 0:6 B. cae nem 0 m cst 11.8 О 0.3 
Cheste зана а eis Dub SA re ру! Senes DE 94b LETT 
C6... GO bios ee I тираи v ses CO,.....88.9 
H?O. AG Re eS ROBUR NH RESI S RAPI SE CRDI AS RICO H,0.....49.6 
ур АБК 48 Kg. 
SiO tego E Ве SiO: учам Ав 
Charcoal....257 Kg. 
АУА 281.0 C.. 4070 vv eet CRT. 191.0 
H*O PD DURO dr NO ОТСОМ. HOC 26.0 
1959.0 999.5 249.4 118.1 


(3) Heat available is the heat of oxidation of carbon plus 
that furnished by the electric current. The charge gives up 
to the carbon, as shown on the balance sheet, 301.4 + 63.2+ 
40.0+4.7+0.3 = 409.6 kg. of oxygen. The 191 kg. of carbon 
burned would take 191X 16/12 = 254.7 kg. of oxygen to burn 
it to CO, leaving 154.9 kg. of oxygen to burn CO to CO*. This 
would burn 154.9: 28/16 = 271.1 kg. of CO to CO’. 

The heat of formation of the slag may be taken as approxi- 
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mately 150 Calories per kg. of contained SiO*--AT'O*. The 
heat of combination of carbon with the iron is a doubtful quan- 
tity, which may be taken at 705 Calories per kilogram of car- 
bon. The formation of CaS gives 2,947 Calories per kilogram 
of sulphur. 

Letting the heat furnished by the electric current = x, 
and neglecting the heat of oxidation of the small amount of 
electrode carbon consumed, we have: 


Heat Available. 


Calories. 
Supplied by electric current: x 
Oxidation of C to CO 191x2,430 = 464,130 
Oxidation of CO to CO? 271.1х 2,430 = 658,770 
Formation of silicate slag 106.8x 150 = 16,020 
Formation of CaS 9.4x 2,947 = 27,700 
Formation of Fe*C 40. X 705 = 28,200 


Sum = 1,194,820 +x 


Heat Distribution. 


Calories. 

Reduction of Fe from Fe?O? 

703.2 X 1,746 = 1,229,790 
Reduction of Fe from FeO 

221.0 1,173 = 259,230 
Reduction of Si from SiO? 

35.0 X 7,000 = 245,000 
Reduction of P from P?O* 

0.3 X 5,892 = 1,770 
Reduction of Ca from CaO 
11.8x 3,288 = 38,800 
Expulsion of СО? from ore 

33.9 х 1,026 = 34,780 
Evaporation of H?O from charges 

75.6 х 606.5 = 45,850 


Sensible heat in gases, аё 300° 
CO 174.6 kg. = 138 m? 
х0.311 = 42.9 
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CO? 459.9 kg. — 232 m? 
х 0.436 = 101.1 
H*O 75.6 kg. — 93m? 
х 0.385 = 35.8 
179.8 x 300 = 58,940 
Sensible heat in slag 249.4 x 600 — 149,640 
Sensible heat in pig iron 1,000 x 400 = 400,000 
Loss by radiation, etc., 0.30 (1,194,820--x) =  358,450--0.3x 


Sum total = 2,817,250 + 0.3x 
Equating the heat available and accounted for we have: 


1,194,820-- x = 2,817,250 -- 0.3 x. 
Whence x — 2,317,760 Calories. 


And the sum total of heat requirement is 
3,512,580 Calories, 


of which the electric current suppl es 


2,317,760 — E 
3.512.589 ^ 0-06 = 66 per cent. (8) 


(4) A kilowatt-day of electricity is equal to 
0.239 x 60 x 60 х 24 = 20,650 Calories. 


There is, therefore, required per ton of pig iron produced: 


2,317,760 


720.680 ^ 112 kilowatt days. (4) 


This figure might be materially reduced by using the waste 
gases to warm up the charges entering the furnace. It is also 
possible that in a properly designed shaft the gases passing out 
might contain nearly equal volumes of CO and CO", instead of 
3CO to 2CO, as assumed in this problem, from best ordinary 
blast furnace practice. Any greater utilization of the heat- 
producing power of the carbon would decrease the electrical 
energy required; the above calculated value is given as a safe 
figure for this ore on which to base working calculations. 


Nee 
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Problem 77. 


At Sault Sainte Marie, Canada, roasted pyrrhotite ore was 
smelted with the addition of limestone and charcoal fines. The 
mixture used contained 400 pounds of ore, 110 pounds charcoal 
dust and 85 pounds limestone. The analyses of each of these 
materials was: 


Roasted Ore. Limestone. Charcoal Dust. 
Rot. ms БАЗ СаО 4 ed 52.00 Fixed C......... 55.90 
CuO. vr 0:51) M90... 2.10 Vol. matter.....28.08 
MIU oe IIT 2.84 PEO сыллыы: 0.60 Moisture........13.48 
SiO? 10:98 ARES ee SS 0.21 AIRES 2.54 
BIOL eee 3:81. SIONS 1.71 
nne 3:929 ^ a E — cco orcs 0.01 
Meo: l.l 9:535, OO! snes уша 0.13 
SOS лын EFE ЗОО ОО Toc mer 43.15 
Pg cce 0.03 
H*O.. 5.57 


Using 165.65 kilowatts effective electric energy for 56 hours 
20 minutes, there was produced 7,336 pounds of nickeliferous 


pig iron and 5,062 pounds of slag, having the following average 
compositions: 


Pig Iron. Slag 
Се ыч ERR S 3.05 SiO? 16.44 
ЕА АНЕ Е ДЕ 5.24 АТО 13.86 
Sues aAa ae 0.01 LOC TC = Rar M rd 42.87 
Picts esee m m eio pr 0.05 MOOS еа 8.80 
Cu ree es eae ea. 0.81 CROIRE E 13.34 
NEL se cleo ss әәә 3.94 BeO.. ыстан е 0.84 
НС ea 86.90 Undetermined 3.85 


Requirements: 

(1) A balance sheet of materials entering and leaving the 
furnace. 

(2) A heat balance sheet of the furnace, making necessary 
assumptions where data is not furnished. 

(3) The thermal efficiency of the furnace. 
Solution: 

(1) The amount of ore used may be calculated either from 
the iron, the nickel or the copper. The nickel and copper are 
the easiest to use, because there is supposed to be none of 
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them in the slag, but they are the least reliable, because present 
in such small amount. The pig-metal contains 7,336X 0.81 = 
59.4 pounds of copper, and since the roasted ore contains 0.51 


х526 = 0.41 рег cent. copper, the weight of ore used, оп 


this basis, would be 59.4+0.0041 = 14,493 pounds. As for 
nickel, the pig-metal contains 7,336 0.0394 = 289 pounds of 


nickel, and since the roasted ore contained 2.84 x 99. = 2:23 


75 
per cent., the weight of this used should hav^ been 289 + 0.0223 = 
12,960 pounds. These figures differ so much that we will 
make the calculation on the basis of the iron. There is iron 
present as follows: 


Pounds. 

In the pig iron 7,336 x 0.8690 — 6,375 

In the slag 5.062 x 0.0084 x 56/72 = 33 

Total in products = 6,408 

In 100 pounds of ore 65.43 X 0.7 = 45.80 

In 21 pounds limestone 21. х 0.0060 X 0.7 = .08 
In 27.5 pounds of charcoal 27.50 х 0.0025 

x 0.7 = .04 

In charge, per 100 pounds of ore used = 45.92 


Therefore, ore necessary to supply the iron in products: 


Pounds. 
6,408 + 0.459 = 13,961 
with which will be used: 
Charcoal = 13,961 X 110/400 = 3,839 
Limestone = 13,961 85/400 = 2,967 


We are now ready to construct the balance sheet as soon 
as we assume probable values for the composition of the vola- 
tile matter and ash of the charcoal. The ash might be taken 
as containing on an average: K?O 15 per cent., CaO 40, MgO 
20, MnO 15, and Fe?O? 10 per cent. The volatile matter is due 
to insufficient charring, and the gases given off on heating 
may be assumed as, by volume, CO? 25 per cent., CO 15, H? 
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50, CH‘ 10. This would make the volatile matter to contain, ia 
per cents. by weight, carbon 33.7, oxygen 58.5, hydrogen 7.8 
per cent. (The verification of this last statement is a nice 
little exercise in chemical arithmetic.) The full statement of 
the elementary composition of the charcoal, for use in making 


the balance sheet, is therefore: 


Per Cent. 

Tuxedicarbonc9u o ecu ne UC IUE 55.90 

NORTE сат Бор Ro DE c IE 9.46 

IMolatilehydrogen-;--...- 5-0 е 2.19 1 28.08% 

Molatile-OXygen-.... e nce oe rs 16.43 

IMOISCUTS а доа oR te TTE UT E SS 13.48 

KO. GOES „ози CS ыыы йс. MUT 0.38 

Cas Eee tii cate Жуке кы лыг 1.02 

Mo un Sees CE a ciis RT 0.51} 2.54% 

{Ре Gs: акен eg Сум д" reo rec АНЫК 0.38 

е ee E eee а аа Di ы Ў 0.25 

Balance Sheet, per 7,336 Lbs. Pig-metal. 
Charges. Pig-metal. Slag. Gases 

Roasted Ore. .13,961 
ео cise a 9:185 -Re......-. 6375 PeO суг»: 25 Oe С 2,375 
NiO.. SOJA NIS. MS. 289 —NiO». xx 28 О ..80 
Gud I eor TIC е букы ETE 59-47: 59. OR е O - 12 
IOS PUER зоа 8: 384 SiO?.. 1,091 .55 
ATOt 125 461. oe save APOS ste AGE SSeS kis 
Cao. t DET, prre EMI, СаО жстс 166 .109 
е саз IS сес. д MEO Ss LT E PRETI r 
502. . БАББИТ 1 Сабы: 490 O.. -327 
POPES аер 45 SRS o 0 
HOC 4 MIB. EI ae a ene de НОЕ 778 
Limestone... 2,967 
CHO Sees es 6 СТТ Ра Ter СеО 5% 1,542 O.. 0 
MEOS Ie OD ео ао MegO ГА 6259 ЛИ БОМ 
a Iv IRE DE RAIN. R80: 167-07: 2 
АЗ а а ат ЖАША АИО —— ee 6. vem 
mor Bills SiO?.. Ol. леса 
POE ү OAT ss eco POS ES Qs Seekers 
SO. А2 SSRIS CERES PE mt 
ООЗ О Ен. БОБО ES ar О Rae NOE со 2..:1280 


Charcoal dust 3,839 
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Fixed C...... PING Cais dote зой xis М и rre ET Gum 1,922 
Wal Os. cian BOB e а Were st M ite Dis 303 
Vol Hir. zr Desi e D йы e DIS, aa AES Him 84 
Wel О. e xt сс. e DE d ae ee О; 631 
H?O......... BRO nm see ERO RIO Hc 518 
EMT "| SUPE ES KO. Se: БНМ 
RO SE ЕРКШЕ CEOS pols Scie С У 
NoOX IIS ON ee ba MEO. DOSS 
AO ЫЕ ые ауды» Мао 5 БУЛЧУ Е 
Fe?0?........ еа е erase FOO 9 O 1 


OES CS. 00 


20,828 7,336 4,533 8,962 


There is a lack of close correspondence between the weights 
and compositions of slag, as observed and as calculated, due 
evidently to inaccurate sampling and analyses of the roasted 
ore and slag. 

(2) From the balance sheet we can deduce the heat evolved 
and absorbed in the chemical reactions in the furnace. The 
more involved items are calculated as follows: 

Oxidation of carbon to CO: All the carbon put into the fur- 
nace as fixed carbon goes out as either CO or CO?, except that 
going into the pig iron. The carbon burnt to CO in the fur- 
nace may be, therefore, taken as 1,922+66 = 1,988 pounds, 
evolving 1,988 х 2,430 = 4,830,800 pound-Calories. 

Oxidation of CO to СО: There is given up in the furnace, 
by the reductions accomplished, 3,021 pounds of oxygen, of 
which 1,988X 16/12 = 2,651 pounds would burn fixed carbon 
to CO, as above shown, leaving 370 pounds to burn CO to CO*. 
This would oxidize 370x 28/16 = 648 pounds of CO to CO?, 
which would evolve 648X 2,430 = 1,574,300 pound-Calories. 

Heat energy of electric current: One kilowatt-second is 0.239 
kilogram Calories, or 0.527 pound-Calories. The current being 
on 56 hours, 20 minutes, or 202,800 seconds, the heat equiva- 
lent of the current used is: 


0.527 X 202,800 х 165.65 = 17,704,000 pound-Calories. 


Heat in escaping gases: We are here confronted with the 
fact that no observation of the temperature of these was given. 
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There is no essential reason why they should escape very hot 
from the furnace, if properly run and conducted, so we will 
assume a maximum temperature of 500° C. The gases would 
consist of 0,958+ 2,651 — 648 = 4,061 pounds of CO and 648+ 
370 = 1,018 pounds of CO?, from the oxidation of fixed carbon 
in the furnace; plus 1,280 of СО? from the limestone, and 666 
pounds CO?,.254 pounds CO, 97 pounds CH‘ and 60 pounds 
of H? from the volatile matter of the charcoal. To these must 
be added 1,290 pounds of water vapor. The heat is therefore 


co 4,315 Ibs. = 54,800 1° х 0.304 = 16,650 oz. Cal. 
CO? 2,964 Ibs. = 23,950 10° х 0.480= 11,500 “ 
CH* 97 lbs. = 2,150 #х0.490= 1,050 “ 


H? 60 lbs. = 10,700 ft? 0.304= 3,250 “ 

` H0 1,290 lbs. = 25,500 ft? 0.415=10,550 “ 
Sum = 117,100 ft? 43,000  '* peri 
—21,500,000 “ per 500 


= 1,343,750 Ib.-Cal. 


The other items of the heat balance sheet are almost self- 
explanatory, and the complete balance is as follows: 


Heat Available. 


Pound-Cal. 

Energy of the electric current = 17,704,000 
Oxidation of C to CO = 4,830,800 
Oxidation of CO to CO? = 1,574,600 
Combination of C with Fe? 224 705 = 157,900 
Combination of Ca with S 220 X 2,947 = .648,300 
Formation of silico-aluminate slag —— 

(SiO? + А120?) 1 609 х 150 = 241,400 


Total = 25,157,000 
Heat Distribution. 


Reductions: 
Fe?O? to Fe 6,375 X 1,746 = 11,130,750 
NiO to Ni 289X1,051 = 303,750 
CuO to Cu 59x 593 = 35,900 
SiO? to Si 384X 7,000 = 2,688,000 
SO? to S 218X2,872 = 626,100 
P?O* to P 4xX5,892 = 23,550 
. CaO to Ca 274X3,288 = 900,900 


Fe*O? to FeO 59X 446 = 22,300 
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Expulsion of CO? from flux: 
1,280 х 1,026 = 1,313,300 


Evaporation of Н?О 1,290 606.5 = 783,400 
Sensible heat in gases = 1,343,750 
Sensible heat in pig iron 7,336 400 = 2,934,400 
Heat in slag 4,533 600 = 2,719,800 
Loss by radiation, conduction, etc. = 332,000 


Total= 25,157,000 (2) 


(3) The essential work done by the furnace is the reduc- 
tions, evaporation of moisture and decomposition of carbon- 
ates. The heat in slag, iron, gases and radiation loss are all 
susceptible of diminution or of being more or less returnable 
to the furnace. The usefully applied heat is, therefore, 17,- 
827,050 pound-Calories. To produce this there was consumed 
-the 25,157,000 pound-Calories actually generated, and there 
was wasted 13,390,000 pound-Calories, the calorific power of 
the gases escaping from the furnace, which should have been 
generated or might be utilized, making a total of 38,527,000 
pound-Calories disposable. | 

The working thermal efficiency over all was therefore: 


17,827,050 _ 4. _ 
38,527,000 = 0.46 = 46 per cent. (3) 


PRODUCTION OF STEEL. 


There are three methods of producing steel electrically which 
are practicable. First, the electric furnace may replace the 
crucible simply as a melting apparatus, in producing a cast 
steel from cemented bars; second, the electric furnace may re- 
place the crucible or open-hearth furnace as an apparatus in 
which to melt together wrought iron and pure cast iron, such 
as washed pig metal, although in this operation, the electric 
furnace is more like the crucible method, in that there is not 
necessarily any oxidation of the metal or of its impurities in 
the operation; third, the electric furnace may be used to melt 
or keep melted cast iron, while its impurities are oxidized out 
by additions of iron ore, in this operation resembling the Ucha- 
tius method of making crucible steel or the “ pig and ore” 
process of making steel in the open-hearth furnace. 
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The particular advantages possessed by the electric furnace 
processes are, compared with the crucible process, the larger 
quantities in which the steel can be made in one operation, the 
absence of carbon in the furnace lining, thus controlling better 
the carbon and silicon in the steel, and the higher temperature 
enabling a more basic slag to be kept fluid and the sulphur to 
be better eliminated; the advantages compared with the open- 
hearth iurnace are the absence of gases of combustion in con- 
tact with the metal, and the higher temperature available, 
which permits of very basic, refractory slags being made and 
kept thinly fluid, and thus gives better control of sulphur and 
phosphorus. In addition to these, in both cases, may be 
mentioned the commercial advantages, for the saving in cru- 
cibles alone makes the electric furnace superior in this respect 
to the crucible process, and the electric furnace can compete 
successfully as regards cost with the regenerative open-hearth 
furnace wherever water power costs less than $10.00 per horse- 
power-year and coal costs over $5.00 per ton. 

A particular point to be noted is, that when heating by com- 
bustion is used the efficiency of the absorption of heat by the 
charges decreases very rapidly as the temperature gets higher. 
For instance, if a cold ingot of iron is placed in a furnace the 
temperature of which is 1,500°, the iron absorbs heat with very 
great rapidity from the start up to, say, 1,000°; but with de- 
creasing rapidity thereafter. The rate of transfer of heat 
from the gases to the iron is proportional to the difference of tem- 
perature, and is some fifteen times as fast when the iron is 
at 0° as when it is at 1,400°. If the efficiency of the heating 
by furnace gases is, say, 25 per cent. in bringing metal up to 
1,500°, it is likely that the distribution of this efficiency is pro- 
portioned about as follows: 


Heating from 0° to 500°.............. 45 per cent. efficiency. 
Heating from 500° to 1,000°.......... 27 per cent. efficiency. 
Heating from 1,000° to 1,500°........ 3 per cent. efficiency. 


On the other hand, the conversion of electrical energy into 
heat in the substance of the material to be heated is not a 
contact or transfer phenomenon, but a thermodynamically 
frictionless transfer of 100 per cent. efficiency, and equally so at 
1' ^ birhest as at the lowest temperatures. Only radiation and 
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conduction losses need be considered, the problem is not how 
much heat can you get into a body but how much can you 
keep in; it is already all in, 100 per cent. of it, to start with. 
In a large, properly designed electric furnace the radiation and 
conduction losses of heat, even working to the highest tem- 
peratures, can be kept at 15 to 25 per cent. of the total heat 
generated, giving an efficiency of 75 to 85 per cent. 

It may very well be, that there are places where the relative 
prices of coal and electric power are such that coal is the cheaper 
for heating to 500°, at 45 per cent, efficiency, or to 1,000° at 
36 per cent. efficiency, or even to 1,500°, at 25 per cent. effi- 
ciency, but that the combination of heating by fuel to 1,000° 
at 36 per cent. efficiency and then by electricity from 1,000° to 
1,500°, at 70 per cent. efficiency, would be the cheaper plan, 
or even by fuel to 500°, at 45 per cent. efficiency, and then 
by electricity from 500° to 1,500°, at, say, 75 per cent. efficiency, 
would be commercially advantageous. 

Illustration: Steel bars are to be melted in an electrical 
furnace. It takes 300 Calories effective in the steel per kilo- 
gram to heat it to a tapping heat; the electric furnace supplies 
this at a net thermal efficiency of 75 per cent. To heat the bars 
to 750°, cherry red, without melting them, requires, 88 Calories, 
or 29 per cent. of the total. If the bars were heated in a coal 
furnace to 750°, and then transferred to the electric furnace, 
some 25 per cent. of the electrical power might be saved. If 
this heating were done by coal having a calorific power of 
8,500, at a thermal efficiency of 25 per cent., there would be 
needed 40 grams of coal. The question is, therefore, the rela- 
tive cost of 88+0.75 = 117 Calories delivered electrically, and 
40 grams of coal. The former requires 117--0.239 = 490 
kilowatt-seconds = 8.2 kilowatt-minutes = 0.14 kilowatt-hours. 
At $10.00 per kilowatt-year (8,760 hours) this would cost 0.14 
х 0.114 = 0.016 cents. At $5.00 per metric ton the coal would 
cost 0.040X 0.5 = 0.020 cent. Under such assumed conditions 
of cost of power and of coal the electrical heating, even up 
to 750°, would be the cheaper. 


Problem 78. 


In an induction electric furnace of 170 kilowatts capacity, 
4.7 tons of steel is made per day by melting together cold- 


و 
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washed pig iron and scrap iron, the melted steel carrying 350 
Calories per kilogram. 
Required: 

(1) The electric energy in kilowatt hours required per ton 
of steel produced. 

(2) The thermal efficiency of the furnace. 

(3) If one-third the material used were put into the furnace 
melted, carrying 275 Calories per kilogram, what would be the 
production per day and the power required per ton of steel? 


Solution: ; 
(1) Energy for 4.7 tons = 170 kw-days. 
Energy for 1.0 ton — 396.2 “ 
Energy for 1.0 ton = 0.10 kw-year 
Energy for 1.0 ton = 869 kw-hours. 
(1) 
(2) 1 kw-hour = 0.239х60х60 = 860 Calories 
869 kw-hours = 747,340  * 
Heat in 1 ton of steel = 350 х 1,000 = 350,000 “ 
: 350,000 
Thermal efficiency — "747,340 ^ 0.47 = 47 per cent. (2) 


(3) Heat in melted material used per kilogram of steel pro- 
duced = 275х 1/3 = 92 Calories. 

Heat to be supplied by the current 350 — 92 — 258 Calories. 

Production per day under these conditions: 


350 
258 


Relative times for the heats — 1 to 0.74. 


4.7 X 


— 6.4 tons. (3) 


Energy required per ton = 170+6.4 = 26.6 kw-days. 
= 0.07 kw-year. 
= 638 kw-hours. (3) 


Problem 79. 


An electric steel furnace running at full heat, and contain- 
ing about 2,500 kg. of steel, loses by radiation, etc., 250,000 
Calories per hour; 2,500 kg. of melted pig iron is run into the 
hot furnace, carrying 250 Calories per kilogram, and it is treated 
with 500 kg. of iron ore, previously heated to 500? C., and 50 
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kg. of limestone added cold. The steel produced carries 400 
Calories per kilogram and the slag 600 Calories. The opera- 
tion lasts 1 hour. Assume the following composition of ma- 
terials used and made: 


Pig Iron. Tron Ore. Limestone. Steel. 
Pesci 96.656 Fe,0,....85.93 CaO...... 53.74 Fe 99.60 
E е ЗВ И Нео 3:06: MOOS UR iy UON SEES 0.11 
DENEN 0:600* СО... 5-50 S10,...... ЗА БЕ 0.11 
Му 0.025 MnO 0:63: Fe;0,.... 0.18 Ma....... 0.15 
RUSSES 0:007 5450, 0.76: АО. 0:825 8... «« 0.02 
P 0:012 SO 2. 2:28. РО, —. 0:006 P iss. 0.01 

MgO..... 097. S xc 0.001 


The bath was treated by the final addition of 10 kg. of cold 
ferro-manganese, carrying 80 manganese, 16 iron and 4 car- 
bon. The steel obtained weighed 2,630 kg. 

Required: 

(1) A balance sheet of materials entering and leaving the 
furnace. 

(2) The weight and percentage composition of the slag. 

(3) A balance sheet of the heat received and distributed. 

(4) The net power required to run the furnaces and the cost 
of power per ton of steel made, at $25.00 per kilowatt-year. 


Balance Sheet. 
Charges. Steel. Slag. Gases. 

Pig Iron....(2500 Kg.) 

EB ues 2):8,& 2418.4. oru roce ee a e esr у, ЛА SIUE 
Qo SU O 67.5 а ere АДА деу Cx те 65.0 
РБИЕ 15.0 2:0: S103. 25 2, 24:9 vex CENE 
Mn 0:82 uc MnO 0:8-- inco. RA OPEN. 
СОА АВИА 0.2 Орао еен ара оор eom 
Р еге 0.3 ОЕ соает оао e c е 6 >» "оз. c 
Orel iuc o. (500 Kg.) 

ВеО лс 4990377 20821. “FeO 7 .-..:125.0. O 87.2 
а ЗЕРРЕ 10/ АСА ео: 10;8- ТКО С ЖКУ ЗЫ 
SiO? БАБЛА S19*.-22 05. 1 Cx ЕА ас б 
оо Ао Dr appe A Мао 5979. 9. а ус CREARE E 
ADOS. ulus 3.89 S sores ATO. as. ЗВОНИ 
Ca сые diens tE a ЫЕ CaO e ERO TO MOT Ore 
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Limestone....... (50 Kg.) 
СаО. ants eve 2000. 21945 CaO у s 20.9 E Eq ees attic «isis 
MEO с.т. 0L eee MEO 0:175 leg eS 
IOS E ETE SIOR ESN 1.6. 4.57 uo ce ess 
Tet rre п оа Re scree OL III ЭЕ 
АО с 0:12:51 5 OS АО ОСК 
GO т ан A E COR. ЕЕ 21.2 
Ferro-manganese (10 Kg.) 
Fell аео е cis 1.6 a ES ER ar eC ЧСР 9 9 pare а SoS 
КИЧ esate элее 0.4 QR SS I ЕЕ E is) choke баа ЖУЛ ЫА M P EE 
Мп 8.0 3-0) MIO 2.2: tr Sc аера 
3060.0 2631.6 255.8 173.4 
(2) The slag contains: 

Per Cent. 

SiO sistas beste ee OS eer ee PR. 54.0 pounds = 21.1 

VENE ae Nea а АДУ a: = 1.5 

AO epum a Se ahs BS E 38.1 $: = 14.9 

MEO. el ese ees quc cut 

EOLA уы ese ere visere eto Us 1455 = = 56.9 

Wn Oaxaca SEN она oS emer = 3.6 
255.8 “ = 999 (2) 

Heat Available. 

Calories. 
Electric current: x 
Oxidation of C to CO 65.0 X 2,430 = 157,950 
Oxidation of CO to CO? 0.9x2,430 = .2,190 
Oxidation of Si to SiO? 12.1x7,000 = 84,700 
Oxidation ef Mn to MnO 4.7X%1,653 = 7,710 
Formation of slag 22:65 150 =" 3,3990 
Heat in melted pig iron 2,500 250 = 625,000 
Heat in iron ore 500K 77 = 38,500 


Sum = x4-919,500 


Heat Distribution. 


Calories 
Heat in melted steel 2,630 400 = 1,052,000 
Heat in melted slag 256X 600 = 153,600 


Reduction of Fe?O? to FeO 386.7x 446 = 172,470 
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Reduction of FeO to Fe 203.1X 1,173 = 238,240 
Separation of carbon from iron 65x 705 45,800 
Heat in gas at 1,500°: 


CO = 151.7 kg. = 120.4 m*X0.32X 500 = 19,260 
CO? = 14kg.= 0.7 012 «0.60 х 500 = 200 
Loss by radiation, etc. = 250,000 
Total = 1,931,570 


Heat to be supplied by current: 
x = 1,931,570—919,500 = 1,012,070 Calories. (3) 


(4) One kilowatt furnishes per hour 860 Calories, therefore 
the power required to run the furnace is: 


1,012,070+860 = 1,177 kilowatts. (4) 
At $25.00 per kilowatt-year a kilowatt-hour would cost 
$25.00 — 8,760 = 0.2854 cents. 
And the power to run the furnace 1 hour would cost 
0.002854 х 1,177 = $3.36. 
And the cost per ton of steel: 


$3.36 + 2.630 = $1.32. 
4) 


Problem 80. 

It is desired to design a plant for the electro-deposition of 
pure iron by the Burgess process (see Transactions American 
Electrochemical Society, Vol. V., p. 201). The desiderata and 
data are as follows: 

Output, 25 metric tons per day. 

Current density, 110 amps. per square meter. 

Anodes, 0.75X 0.5 meters immersed X 3m.m. thick. 

Cathodes, 0.75X0.5 meters immersed X1 m.m. thick at 
starting. 

Cathodes to be run until deposit is 1.5 c.m. thick on each side. 

Anodes run until 0.9 consumed. 

Tanks, 1.00 meter deep, 0.6 m. wide, 2 m. long inside, filled to 
within 0.10 meter of top with electrolyte. 
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Working distance between anode and cathode 6 centimeters 
at starting. 

Electrolyte contains 10 per cent. FeSO“. 7Н?О, and 5 per cent. 
(NH5)SO*, specific gravity 1.1, electrical resistivity 20 ohms 
per centimeter cube. 

Voltage drop in connections ‘and conducting rods 0.3 volt per 
tank. 

Main conductors carry 2 amps. per m.m. square of section. 

Net cost of electrical power, $25.00 per kilowatt-year. 
Requirements: 

(1) The number of anodes and cathodes per tank and the 
number of tanks in the plant and their arrangement. 

(2) The weight of anodes and cathode sheets, increasing the 
weight of immersed part 10 per cent. Specific gravity of the 
rolled iron 7.9 

(3) The weight of ferrous sulphate and ammozium sulphate 
required to start the plant. 

(4) The drop of potential across the electrodes at starting 
and at the close cf a deposition; the drop of potential per tank; 
the total voltage needed at starting the plant and when it is 
in regular operation. 

(5) The cross sectional area of the main conductors. 

(6) The time required to consume an anode plate, 7. e., in 
dissolving iron away equal to 0.9 of its weight. 

(7) The time required to deposit a full cathode plate; specific 
gravity of the deposit 7.6 

(S) The electric power required to run the plant and its cost 
per ton of iron deposited. 

Solution: 


(1) 110 amps. per square- meter deposits per day: 


1 
56 > VA 
M 24 = 2, F 
0.00001036 x 110 X 9 Х60х60х 4 757 grazis е. 


Therefore, depositing surface required: 


25,000 + 2,757 = 9,140 square meters. 


Since one cathode plate has a depositing area on both sides 
of 0.75X0.5X2 = 0.75 square meter, the number of cathode 
plates required in the whole plant is: 


9,140+0.75 = 12,187 
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In one tank, if there are x cathodes and x+1 anodes, the 
thickness of these plates at starting is, in millimeters, ++3 
(«+1) = 4x--3 m.m. The number of spaces between anodes 
and cathodes being 2x, and each of these being 6 c.m. = 60 
mm. at starting, the spaces are 120x m.m. The length of 
the tank being, inside, 2,000 m.m.: 


124x+3 = 2,000 
whence X == 16.1. 


Each tank will therefore contain 16 cathodes and 17 anodes, 
at a distance apart, at starting of 


2,000—16—3 (17) 


2 (16) 60.4 m.m. 


— 6.04 c.m. (1) 
Since we need 12,187 cathode plates we need 


12,187 4-16 = 761.7 tanks 


Which means that we would use 762 tanks. (1) 
The arrangement of the tanks in series and groups of seriés 
can be best discussed when we know the voltage drop per 
tank, grouping them so as to absorb either 110 or 220 volts 
per series in one group. 
(2) An anode sheet weighs: 


х 


75X50X0.3X7.9X1.1 = 9,776 grams, 


of which there is immersed 8,888 grams. 
The 17 anodes per tank weigh altogether: 


9.776X17 = 166.2 kg., 

and the 16 cathodes, which are one-third as thick: 
3.259 X16 = 521.1 kg. 

In the whole plant, at ын the weights will be: 


Anode ‘sheets 166.2 762 = 126,644 ke. 
Cathode sheets 52.1 X 762 


I 
oo 
59 
= 
X 


- (3) Volume of liquid in tank: 
(1—0.1) х0.6х 2 ч = 1.08 cubic meters. 
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Weight of solution per tank: 


0.18 1,000 x 1.1 = 1,188 kg. 

Weight of dissolved salts: 
Copperas = 118.8 f 
Ammorzium sulphate -159 487 

Weight in the whole plant: 
Copperas = 90.5 tons. 
Ammonium sulphate = 45.3 “ (3) 


(4) At starting the surface of the electrodes are 6.04 c.m. 
apart, and 110 amps. passes through each square meter of 
electrode surface; therefore, 1100.375 = 41.25 amps. pass 
from each free side of each anode plate to the corresponding 
side of a cathode plate. Neglecting the small cross sectional 
area of electrolyte outside the plates, the resistance of each 
space would be 


20x604 _ a, 
75x50. $70.322 ohms, 


and the drop of voltage across two electrodes: 
0.0322 x 41.25 = 1.33 volts. 


If we take into account the 5 c.m. free space at the sides 
of each electrode, and allow an equal amount as effective be- 
aeath, the cross-section of the electrolyte may be taken as 


(75+ 5) х (50+ 10) = 4,800 c.m*., 
and the resistance between two plates: 


20 x 6.04 +4. 800= 0.0252 ohms, 
and the drop 0.0252 х 41.25 = 1.04 volts. 


This value is the more probable one of the two. 

At the close of a deposition, neglecting the decreased thick- 
ness of the thin anode plates, the working distance is decreased 
by 1.5X2 = 3 centimeters, and the voltage drop between 4 
plates will then be: 


20 x 3.04 


e > = . . m t UN * 
4.800 х 41.25 = 0.52 volt NE 
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In both cases the voltage drop in contacts and conductors 
being 0.3 volt, the working voltage per tank will be: 


Volts. 
нып. аф oe eicere чык байк Ас ре у eats 1.34 
UNE OU nA RED SA EY aS ae Die is ei 0.82 
AVOCA GEOR NS CUN e Race Rete meme РЕВ 1.08 


The voltage needed at the generators can only be calculated 
when we assume a plan of grouping the 762 tanks. If we as- 
sume 110 volts to be desired at the generators, we could run 
102 tanks in one series, which would give 7} series. If we 
used 220 volts at the generators 2 series of 190 cells and 2 of 
191 would absorb at starting 255 and 256 volts respectively, but 
when in regular running, with tanks in all stages of deposition, 
205 and 206 volts. This would be a reasonable and practicable 
arrangement. In reality, at least one if not two additional 
tanks would be slipped into each series, for at least that num- 
ber would be out of circuit continuously, being cleaned and 
made ready for re-starting. 

(5) The amperes per tank would be: 


0.75x0.5Xx2X16Xx110 = 1,320 
And the area of the main conductors in each series: 
1,320+2 = 660 sq. m.m. (5) 


(6) The part of the anode sheet immersed weighs 8,888 
grams, of which 0.9 is 8,000 grams, and if the anode is an in- 
termediate one it is corroded on both sides, and receives, there- 
fore, 85 amps, of current, This current dissolves, per second: 


0.00001036 x 28 X85 = 0 024657 grams. 


And therefore the anode sheet will last 


8,000 x 0.024657 = 324,000 seconds. 
= 90 hours. (6) 


(7) The weight of deposit oi. both sides of a cathode plate is 
75х50х2х1.5х7.6 = 85,500 grams. 


And the time required to deposit this, since it is deposited by 
85 amps., is 
85,500 + 0.024657 = 3,467,600 seconds. 
= 40 days 3 hours. (8) 
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(8) Each series requires 1,320 amps. at 205 volts, or 
1,320 xX 205 + 1,000 = 270.6 kilowatts. 


The three series therefore require 812 kilowatts, which will 
cost 
$25.00 x 812 + 365.25 = $55.68 per day. 


An average cost of power per ton of iron refined of 
$55.68 + 25 = $2.23. (8) 


The other items of cost in a well conducted refirery will 
about equal this sum, making the total cost of refining about 
$4.50 per ton of pure iron. With cheap soft steel used as the 
raw material, there is a strikirg possibility of such a process 
being commercially practicable for furnishing one of the raw 
materials for producing the firest qualities of steel, the other 
raw material being washed pig metal of standard quality. We 
commend this possibility to the attention of the makers of fine 
steel. 


APPENDIX TO PART II. 
PROBLEMS FOR PRACTICE. 


Problem 81. 


A blast furnace will require 7000 cubic feet of cold air sup- 
plied per minute, and assuming that it will be provided with 
5 tuyeres, and that the pressure in the main will be kept at 8 
pounds per square inch, that the back pressure in the furnace 
will average 2 pounds per square inch, and that the coefficient 
of contraction of the jet, for a conical nozzle, is 0.92— 


Required: 
(1) The diameter of each nozzle. 
Ans.: 3 inches. 
Problem 82. 
A blast-furnace charge is composed of the following ingre- 
dients, in percentage composition: 


Ore Coal Ash of Coal Flux 
Fe*O* 71.49 fixed C 90 SiO? 48.00 CaO 52.83 
SiO? 15.73 ash 10. “APO? 41:20: СОР 41-51 


APO: 4.21 FeO? 8.00  SiO* 5.66 
CaO 5.00 CaO 2.80 
MgO 3.57 


Per ton of pig iron there is used 1.5 tons of coal. Pig iron 
contains 94 per cent. Fe, and 2.8 per cent. Si, 99 per cent. of the 
iron in the charge goes into the pig iron. Quantivalent ratio 
of the slag, calling both Si and Al acids, 1.882. 


Required, per ton of pig iron produced: 


(1) The weight of ore charged. Ans.:1.88 tons 
(ау Sec T Ans.:0.48 tons 
(3) ut *. “ slagproduced Ans.:0.91 tons 


(4) The percentage composition of the slag. 
426 
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Hus: SIO*, sca ee ee eels ee 36.95 per cent. 
APOL LEE EE soa ah 15.56 t 
CaO ыз ere te ar M eie sors 38.79 7 
MEG EE UE uei metra re ies 7.40 £ 
HEU se D но ES 1.30 Fe 
100.00 s 
Problem 83. 


The composition of the waste gases of a blast furnace is by 
weight (not by volume) 


aE aaa o r аа ESE 55.40 
Carbogous ozide Ж sc peere REPE 28.00 
Carbont OXAde: c. ne Ooo E da. Meere t 16.50 
RLV OTORET ол EN DOE. К oe WISE aan +} 0.10 


From analyses of the charges and products it is known that 
for every 100 kg. of pig-iron made 79.52 kg. of oxygen enters 
the gas from the solid charges and 15.5 kg. of carbon enters the 
gases from other sources than the fixed carbon of the fuel. 
The fuel contains 90 per cent. fixed carbon; the pig-iron con- 
tains 3 per cent. carbon. In 24 hours there is produced 41,400 
kg. of pig-iron; the blowing engine works 23 hours. Assume 
least dry. 


Required: 
(1) Per 100 kg. of pig iron, the weight of fuel charged. 
Ans.: 114.4 kg. 


(2 * & s 4 the carbon burned at the tuyeres. 
Ans.: 87.4 kg. 
n ur & = * the carbon otherwise consumed. 
Ans.: 12.6 kg. 
(4) “ T а “ the weight of the gases. 
Ans : 700 kg. 
G) * E *  * the weight of the gases. 
Ans.: 504 kg. 


(6) The volume of blast received per minute. 
Ans.: 117 m*. 
(7) The dimensions of the blast cylinder. 
Ans.:1—1.5 m, d—1.88 m., 20 r.p.m. 
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Problem 84. 


Four varieties of ore are used in a blast-furnace, conta.ning 
by analysis: 


A B С р 
Жез D I PET. 63.25 60.10 64.35 62.35 
SII ER EN s HR ESO 5.86 4.20 5.30 6.58 
1. U ELO Lace ge wer cl t ted 1.48 1.98 1.96 1.87 
CaO sc core eie 1.04 —— 0.16 0.90 
Moth. soc cs 0.75 = 0.09 0.51 
Е AO, 0.019 0.107 0.019 0.015 
The flux, fuel and pig iron contained: 
Flux Fuel Pig Iron 
DIOE DS sls 5.46 5.64 Fe 95.24 
АО, 1.53 3.74 Si 1.40 
саб еее 47.00 0.56 
Men esi 3.60 0.60 
i ARIN sies eee 0.010 0.020 
FeS 1.32 


The ores are mixed in the proportions 4 A, 3 B, $ C, 4 D. 
A “round” of fuel consists of 12 barrows of coke containing 
520 pounds per barrow. 1885 pounds of coke is used in pro- 
ducing a “ ton ” of 2300 pounds of pig-iron. Assume 3y 
of the sulphur to go into the slag, and үу of the phosphorus 
to go into the pig-iron. 

Required: 

(1) A corrected fluxing table, showing for each substance 
(100 parts) the weights of ingredients furnished to the slag, 
the quantivalence of each element thus contributed, and the net 
available acid or basic quantivalence assuming the slag to be a 
bi-silicate, counting Si and Al as the acid elements in the slag. 

(2) The weight of each ingredient of the burden per round of 
coke. Ans.: Ore 11,640 1b., flux 1090, coke 6240. 

(3) The weight of slag produced ‘рег 2300 Ibs. of pig-iron. 

(4) The percentage composition of the slag. 

(5) The percentage of S and P in the pig-iron. 


Problem 85. 


The flux used in a blast-furnace and the slag produced by its 
use have the following compositions: 
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Flux Slag 
CaCO? 80.36 CaO 29.0 
Месо? 15.75 MgO 4.8 
SiO? 3.00 SiO? 53.4 
H'O 0.89 АГО? 9.0 

FeO 2.6 
М№а?О 1.2 


Per 100 kg. of pig iron produced there is used 28.7 kg. of flux. 
and there is made 50.15 kg. of slag. 


Required: 
(1) The quantivalent ratio of the slag. 
; Ans.: 2.96 
(2) How much flux would be needed to produce a uni-silicate 
slag. Ans.: 126 kg. 
(3) What would be the weight of this slag. 
Ans.: 184 kg. 


(4) What would be its percentage composition; check the 
quantivalent ratio from this composition. 


Problem 86. 
A blast furnace works on the following materials: 
Ore . Coke Flux Pig Iron Gases 
Fe*O* 85 Fixed С 87 CaO 52.50 Fe 94.8 CO 28.41 
SiO* 9 SiO? С SiO? 26125) (Si —1-4 CO* 10285 


APO? 1 ATO? 5 60? 41-25. C 3.8 № 60.78 
CaO 228 HO 2 
H'O 2.2 

100 kg. of coke and 160 kg. of ore are used per 100 kg. of pig- 
iron produced. 

Required: (1) The weight of flux charged, per 100 of coke, 
to make a slag with the quantivalent ratio: 


Quant. Si + Quant. Al 


= 1.75. 


Quant. Ca Ans.: 39.1 kg. 
(2) The weight of carbon burned at the tuyeres per 100 of 
pig-iron. Ans.: 70.1 kg. 


(3) The weight of carbon consumed above the tuyeres per 100 
of pig-iron. Ans.: 13.1 kg. 
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Problem 87. 


The blast-furnace of preceding problem has 7 tuyeres, each 
5 inches in diameter. Temperature of blast in blast main 819°, 
indicated pressure on blast-main gauge 22.08 lbs. per sq. inch, 
the back pressure in the furnace in the region of the tuyeres is 
3.69 lbs. per sq. inch. The air jet contracts in issuing until the 
coefficient of contraction of area of the jet—p—is 0.9. 

Required: (1) The ‘actual temperature of the blast entering 
the furnace, assuming it to be cooled only by expansion. As- 
sume the mean specific heat of air under the above conditions 
as 0.40 (oz. cal. per cubic foot or Cal. per cubic meter). 


Ans.: 143° 
(2) The volume of blast per minute received by the furnace, 
as standard conditions of measurement. Ans.: 48,400 #2. 


Problem 88. 


Taking the calculated data of Problems 86 and 87, and com- 
bining them, how many tons of pig-iron, at 2240 Ibs. per ton, 
are produced per day, assuming the blast to be on the furnace 
23 hours 30 minutes? Ans.: 100 tons. 

Problem 89. 


A blast furnace makes 330,000 kg. of pig iron in 24 hours. 
The blowing engine runs 1400 minutes per day; 3 cylinders; 
double acting, 2 m. diameter by 2 m. stroke, piston rod 0.1 m. 
diameter and passing through one end of the cylinder only; 40 
strokes per minute. Temperature in engine room 27.3°; assume 
air dry. 

Charges рег 100 kg. of pig iron: Ore. 155.0, flux 45.2, coke 
84.0. Ore contains 62 per cent. of Fe, as Fe*O*, 5 per cent. 
H*O and the rest 510° The flux is 3 per cent. SiO? and the 
rest CaCO*. The coke contains 89 per cent. fixed carbon, 1 
per cent. H?O and the rest half SiO? and half Al’?O*. The pig- 
iron carries 3.5 carbon, 1 silicon, 94.6 per cent. iron. The waste 
gases contain 2.3 volumes of CO to 1 volume of CO*. Assume 
all the oxygen in the CO ana CO? to come from the blast, re- 
duction of Ее?О? and SiO*, and the CO? of the flux. 

Required: 


(1) The weight of carbon burned at the tuyeres, per 100 kg. of 
pig-iron produced. Ans.: 57.8 kg. 
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(2) The weight of carbon burned above the tuyeres, in direct 


reduction, per 100 of pig-iron. Ans.: 13.5 kg. 
(3) The volume of blast, at standard conditions, received by 
the furnace per minute. Ans.: 608.5 m? 
(4) The same, per ton of pig-iron. Ans. : 2582 m? 
(5) The efficiency of the blowing plant, i.e., the ratio of air 
received to the piston displacement. Ans.: 88.9 per cent. 
Problem 90. 


A blast-furnace produces 300 metric tons of pig-iron per day, 
and is charged, per 100 kg. of pig-iron, with 


156 kg. iron ore 
50 “ limestone 
90 * coke 


The percentage compositions of these materials and of the pig- 
iron and gases produced are: 


Ore - Limestone Coke Pig Iron Gases 
Бе?О° 85 CaO 51.66 Fixed C88 Fe 94.00 СО 26.50 
SiO +8. MgO, -2.50 - SiO? 8 Si. . 2.10. — CO'13:25 

4 SiO 2750 Веб 218G 3.75. N= 60.25 
н? 3 CO? 43.34 НО 2 9 0.10 
Required: 

(1) The volume of gas, measured dry, at 0° and 760 m.m. 

pressure, produced per 100 kg. of pig-iron made. 


Ans.: 379 m? 

(2) The volume of blast, assumed dry and at 0° and 760 m.m., 

received per 100 kg. of pig-iron made. Ans.: 288 m? 

(3) The weight of carbon consumed by the blast, at the tuy- 

eres, per 100 kg. of pig-iron made. Ans.: 66 kg. 
(4) The weight and percentage composition of the slag. 

Ans.: 49 kg. 


Composition: SiO? 32.6, Al?O? 12.4, CaO 49.3, MgO 2.4, FeO 1.2, 
CaS 2.4. 


(5) The horse-power producible from one-half of the gases, 
assuming them used in gas-engines at 25 per cent. net thermo- 
mechanical efficiency. Ans.: 7570 h.p. 

Problem 91. 


A blast-furnace makes 300 metric tons of pig-iron daily, 
producing per 100 kg. of pig iron made 464.5 m? of gas of the 
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following composition: CO 24, CO? 12, № 64, and «sing 352.5 m? 
of blast, at 700? C. The blowing engines consume 1,000 indi- 
cated horse-power, the lift and pumps 150 h.p. The blast (as- 
sumed dry at 0°) is heated to 700° in fire-brick stoves, at an 
efficiency of 50% on the heat of combus.ion of the gas used in 
them. 


Required: 
(1) The proportion of the gas made by the furnace required 
to be used by the stoves. Ans.: 46.6 per cent. 


(2) The rest of the gas being burned under boilers, and just 
raising the power required by the furnace, what is the net 
thermo-mechanical efficiency of the boilers and engines together? 

Ans.: 9.2 per cent. 

(3) If these gases were used in gas engines at an efficiency 
of 25 per cent., what surplus power would the blast-furnace 
produce above its own requirements? Ans.: 7830 horse-power. 


Problem 92. 


An Alabama blast furnace uses and produces materials of the 
following compositions: 


Ore Dolomite Coke Pig Iron 
F&O? 72.85 CaO 30.24 С 86.00 Ее 93.54 
SiO? 9.00 MgO 20.48 SiO? 4.00 © 3.50 
ALO 3 y5 FEO 050 AFO® 2.00 Si 2:25 
CaO 0 75 APO 0.50 Fe'O* 2.00 S 0.06 
P'O* 0.90 SiO? 2.00 S 1.00 P 0.65 
SO* 0:25. СО? 46.28 H'O 5.00 
CO? 0.60 
НО 11.90 


Assume: Burden = 2.00 (i.e., ore plus dolomite = twice 
coke). All the iron in the charge reduced into the pig iron. 

Sulphur not in pig iron goes into slag as CaS. 

Phosphorus not in pig iron goes into slag as P*O*. 

'Slag to contain 34.00 per cent. SiO?. 

Eighty-nine per cent. of the fixed carbon of the coke will be 
consumed at the tuyeres, by dry blast. 

Required: A balance sheet of materials entering and leaving 
the furnace. 


"ч Ment me. 4 
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Solution: [N.B—Let x = ore used, у = dolomite, then 


Ey 
2 


to a solution conforming to above conditions.] 


BALANCE SHEET (рег 1000 of pig iron). 


Charges Pig Iron 
Ore 1792 
Fe?O? 1305.5 Fe 913.9 
SiO? 161.3 Si 22.5 
oro* 67.2 
CaO 13.4 
P*O* 16.1 P 6.5 
SOF 4.5 S 0.6 
СО? 10.8 
H?O 213.2 
Flux 411 
CaO 124.3 
MgO 84.2 
Ее?ОЗ 2.1 Fe 1.5 
A103 2:1 
SiO? 8.2 
CO? 190.2 
Coke 1101 
с 946.9 C 35.0 
SiO? 44.0 
A103 2.0 
Fe?0% 22.0 Fe 15.4 
S 11.0 
H*O 55.1 
Blast 4004 
o? 924. 
N? 3080. 
7308. 1000.0 
Charges 
Coke 1000 
Ore 1628 
Flux 373 
Pig Iron 908 


Slag 
SiO? 113.1 
AIO? 67.2 
Ca 1.5 
bons 11.3 
P?0* 1.3 
S 1.2 


coke, and the balance sheet thus constructed leads easily 


Gases 

O 391.6 
O 25:7 
O 0.6 
о 8.4 
co? 10.8 
H?0 213.2 
O 5.5 
о 0.6 
co? 190.2 
Cc 911.9 
O 6.6 
H?0 55.1 
о 924.0 
N 3080.0 
5824.2 

CaS 5.7 
Р?О% 0.3 
100.2 
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Problem 93. 


A foundry cupola melts 6,000 kg. of pig iron per hour, using 
480 kg. of coke containing 85 per cent. fixed carbon. Average 
composition of issuing gases, by volume, N? 75, CO? 16, CO 4. 
Some Fe, Mn and Si are oxidized, forming the silicate Fe Mn 
SiO*. No carbon is oxidized out of or absorbed by the pig- 
iron. Assume the blast dry and neglect the ash of the coke 
and corrosion from the lining. 


Requirements: 
(1) The volume of blast received by the cupola per minute. 
Ans.: 59.7 m? 

(2) The percentage loss in weight of the pig-iron, assuming 
it to lose only Fe, Mn and Si. Ans.: 4.74 per cent. 
(3) The proportion of the whole heat generated which is due 
to the oxidation of carbon and to the oxidation of the pig-iron. 
Ans.: 84.5 and 15.5 per cent. 


Problem 94. 


Dichmann, in Stahl und Eisen, 1 December, 1905, gives the 
following data respecting the Monell open-hearth operation, as 
practised by him. 


Charge: 1000 kg. limestone, CaO 54.1, 510° 1.65, MgO 0.68. 
3276 “ hematite ore, Ее?О? 95.0, SiO? 3.7. 


These were put on a basic hearth and heated nearly to melt- 
ing. There was then run upon them 20,300 kg. of melted pig- 
"iron. Starting at 2.30 p.m., the subsequent analyses showed: 


Metal Slag 

м. Cc Si P Mn FeO Fe?O? Mn P?O? SiO? 

.80 | 4.61 0.84 0.15 2.20 

00 | 4.56 0.19 0.05 0.45 47.88 6.10 15.22 2.36 17.68 
1.47 0.05 0.03 0.63 10.36 3.23 12.67 2.35 23.00 

45 | (819 kg. more ore added) 

15 | 0.43 0.05 0.03 0.49 11.44 2.37 12.04 2.03 22.90 


OQ o OT O N 
W 
© 


Required: 
(1) The weight of iron reduced into the bath during the slag- 
forming period—2.30 to 3.00 р.м. 
Ans.: 1219 kg. = 56% of the iron in the ore. 
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(2) The weight of iron reduced into the bath during the boil— 
3.00 to 5.40 Р.м. 
Ans,: 705 kg. — 32.4% of the iron in the ore. 
(3) The weight of iron reduced from the additional ore added 
—5.40 to 6.15 pM 
Ans.: 509 kg. = 93% of the iron in the ore added. 
(4) The proportion of oxidation produced by the ore and by 
the furnace gases in each of these periods. 
Ans.: 15 period 100and 0. 
2d = 30 and 70. 
Зал 73 апа 27. 


Problem 95, 


A Bessemer converter is charged with 10,000 kg. of pig-iron, 
from which is oxidized 


SL NOE до Ti E 2.8 per cent. 
Ea EE adole о ета ope ca 3.3 > 1/5 to СО? 
wx dS E NS Ce eS Jus аА 


Length of blow 15 minutes, no free oxygen escapes from the 
converter. Temperature in engine room 0°, barometer 760 
m.m., mean pressure on piston of blowing cylinder during the 
stroke 1 kg. per sq. centimeter. No moisture in the air. As- 
sume a coefficient of delivery of 0.60. 

Required: 

(1) The volume of blast received per minute. 

Ans.: 196 m* 

(2) The dimensions and speed of the blowing cylinder. 

Ans.: d 2.4 m., / 2 m., 18 r.p.m. 

(3) The horse-power exerted by the blowing cylinder. 

Ans.: 727 h.p. 

(4) If the speed of the blowing cylinder is kept constant, but 
the temperature in the engine room becomes 30° and saturated 
with moisture, how much longer will the blow last? 

Ans.: 46 seconds. 


Problem 96. 


A Bessemer converter contains 10,000 kg. of pig-iron, from 
which there is oxidized by the blast: Si 1, Fe 2, C as CO? 0.7, 
C as CO 2.8 per cent., while no free oxygen or H*O vapor escapes 
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from the converter. The blowing engines have a piston dis- 
placement of 326.5 m? per minute. The air in the engine room 
is at 27.3°, barometer 741 m.m., air saturated with moisture. 
The blow lasts 9 minutes 10 seconds, up to the end of the boil. 


Required: 
(1) The coefficient of useful delivery of the blowing cylinders 
and conduits. Ans.: 66 per cent. 


(2) The average composition of the gases produced. 
Ans.: CO 5.18, CO? 20.73, H? 3.38, N? 70.80 per cent. 


Problem 97. 


The gases from a Bessemer converter had the following av- 
erage composition during the slag-forming period and the boil, 
respectively: 


First 3 minutes. Last 2 minutes. 
© nes RR eR c LOT. 0.6 0.1 
КӨРК es tee 8.4 4.3 
CO EAE e iter 5.2 26.1 
EI VI KU RUN 0.6 0.6 
DE de EE e 85.2 68.9 


Duration of blow 5 minutes. Weight of charge 2500 kg. 
Weight of carbon oxidized 3.9 per cent. of the weight of the 
charge. Assume the blast constant per minute throughout, 
and that the composition of the slag formed from the Fe, Mn 
and Si, oxidized is Fe Mn Si?O*. Neglect the moisture of the 
blast. 


Required: 
(1) The volume of the blast per minute. Ans.: 168.5 m? 
(2) The proportion of the total carbon oxidized passing off 


as CO*. Ans.: 30.9 per cent. 

(3) The percentage loss in weight of the charge from the 

oxidation of its ingredients. Ans.: 9.30 per cent. 
Problem 98. 


A Bessemer converter is charged with 8000 kg. of pig-iron. 
The slag-forming period lasts 6’ 20”, the boil 4^ 10". At the 
end of the boil 800 kg. of spiegeleisen is added, and the con- 
verter momentarily turned up. The steel ingots obtained weigh 
7900 kg. Hydrogen in gases comes from moisture in the blast. 
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Temperature of air in engine room 30° C., barometer 760 m.m. 
Assume blast constant per minute. Blast cylinder 1.5 m. in- 
ternal diameter, 2 m. stroke, double acting, 90 strokes per min- 
ute, piston rod through both ends, diameter 0.15 m. Ef- 
fective pressure of the blast, 2 atmospheres. 

Analyses: 


Pig Iron End of End of Spiegel Steel 
lst period 2d period 


C 4.00 2.63 0.04 5.00 0.49 
Si 2.00 0.26 0.03 3.00 0.10 
Mn 1.40 0.42 0.01 15.00 0.78 
B 0.05 0.05 0.06 0.12 0.06 
S 0.05 0.05 0.06 — 0.05 
Fe 92.50 96.59 99.80 76.88 98.52 


Average composition of gases: 


In 1st period In 2d period Final Slag 
CO 7.19 27.45 SiO? 48.62 
СО? 7-19 2.60 MnO 21.72 
О? 2.60 FeO 29.66 
Н? 2.81 2.36 
N? 80.21 67.59 
Required: 


(1) A balance sheet, showing constituents of the bath at each 
stage of the blow. 

(2) The volume of blast per minute, at the engine room tem- 
perature; the weight of blast per ton of pig-iron treated. 

(3) The relative volumes of gas issuing per minute in each 
period. 

(4) The proportion of the total carbon burned in the blow 
which is burned to CO and CO’. 

(5) The proportions of the carbon, silicon and manganese of 
the spiegeleisen lost during re-carbonization. Express these 
also as percentages of the weight of steel produced 

(6) The total weight of the slag; the weight of silica corroded 
from the lining. : 

(7) The volume efficiency of delivery of the blowing engine. 

(8) The net effective horse-power of the blowing cylinder. 


Si 
Mn 
Р 
5 
Ее 


Total 
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BALANCE SHEET 


Pig Iron Loss 
320 120 
160 140 
112 80 

4 = 
4 M 
7400 60 
8000 400 


End Loss 
1st period 

200 197 

20 18 

32 31 

4 0 

4 0 

7340 124 
7600 370 


(2) Volume received by converter per minute at 30°: 


Weight per ton of pig-iron treated: 
(3) Relative volumes of gases per minute: 
(4) Proportion of carbon burned to CO: 


End Spiegel Loss Steel 
2d period 
3 40 4 39 
2 24 18 8 
1 120 59 62 
4 1 0 5 
4 0 0 4 
7216 615 49 7782 
7230 800 130 7900 
287 m? 
436 kg. 
1 to 1.20 
75.7 per cent. 


(5) Loss in per cent. of spiegel: in per cent. of steel 


C 
Si 
Mn 


0.5 
2:3 


7.4 


0.05 
0.23 
0.75 


(6) Weight of slag: 1005 kg. Loss of lining: 112 kg. 
(7) Efficiency of delivery = 82.5 per cent. 


(8) Net effective horse-power 


utes. 


Problem 99. 


Ten metric tons (10,000 kg.) of pig-iron is charged into a 
basic lined (Thomas) Bessemer converter, and blown 12 min- 


CaO, MgO. Analyses showed: 


Pig Iron Metal at end of blow Slag 

С 3:05 °° C 0.1687 SiO? 

Mn 0.41 Mn 0.0973 MnO 

Si 0.83 Si CaS 

S 0.33 S 0.0540 Р?О5 

Р 1.37 P 0.0650 FeO 

Fe 94.01 Fe 99.6150 Fe?08 
CaO 


MgO 


900; gross, 1000. 


5.98 
1.39 
2.49 
10.08 
7.14 
1.20 
67.05 
4.67 


The lining is burnt dolomite, composition practically 
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Assume all the Fe, Si and Mn oxidized to be removed in the 
first period, all the carbon in the second, { to СО? and $ to 
CO, and all the Р and S in the third period, and no free oxygen 
to escape from the converter. 


Requirements: 
(1) The weight of slag produced. Ans.: 2975 kg. 
(2) * севе! s Ans.: 9250 kg. 
DSe * & lining corroded away during the blow. 


Ans.: 333 kg. 
(2): s * lime added during the blow. 
Ans.: 1858 kg. 
(5) The duration of each period, assumed as sharply defined. 
Ans.: 2' 27", 6’ 50”, 2” 43". 
Problem 100. 
In a basic-lined Bessemer converter, there is oxidized during 
the blow: 
SICON. e Sie havens 2 0.84 per cent. 


Carbone.) cosas 0053100 к 1/5 їо СО? 
Phosphorus. -cesnak 1.86 д 
Мапрапеѕе............. 0.55 T 
TRON rs iss sis ace Ole vus 2.80 


Bath weighs at starting 8000 kg., blow lasts 18 minutes, no 
free oxygen escapes from the converter. Effective pressure of 
the blast 1.5 atmospheres, outside air at 0° and 760 m.m. : 


Requirements: 
(1) The volume of the blast per minute. Ans.: 134 m? 
(2) The net horse-power of the blowing engine. 
Ans.: 313 h.p. 
(3) If the slag has the formula: 3 Ca*P*O*. MnFe Ca” 5120, 
how much lime must be added during the blow and what is the 


weight and percentage composition of the slag? 
Ans.: 1075 kg. CaO 


_ 1905 kg. slag. 
РО Tae А ај tae 17.89 рег сепї. 
БІО КОРЕЕ Gakic АЕ 7.56 $ 
CAO д BEES 56.446 “ 
LN Ro WED 1 EEE ARE 2.98 
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